







































Introduction 


-K THE WRITING OF THIS BOOK ACTUALLY BEGAN ON MAY 
6, 1859, when John Gregory made his famous gold-lode strike on 
North Clear Creek near present-day Central City. Traces of 
Colorado gold had been found earlier, of course. But that was the 
first big strike, the one that fired the imagination of Horace 
Greeley and the world, started the stampede of prospectors and 
those who followed after them, and brought about the establish¬ 
ment of Colorado Territory in 1861 and the State of Colorado in 
1876. Gold—silver appeared on the scene a bit later—was the 
magic fuel that fired the state to tremendous growth (a popula¬ 
tion of 413,249 by 1890, just three decades after it was a virtually 
uninhabited wilderness of snowy mountains and awesome can¬ 
yons) and led to its mid-twentieth-centuiy emergence as the hub 
of the Rocky Mountain West. 

The gold-seekers did not do it alone. After them came the 
railroad-builders, the fanners and the ranchers, the educators, the 
coal-miners, the newspapermen, the doctors and the lawyers, the 
fruit-growers and the fruit-pickers, the bankers, the scientists, and 
finally the uranium-hunters. But the gold-seekers were the first, 
the most ambitious, and the least inhibited of the Colorado-build- 
ers. (Central City miners displayed a typical flair for the color¬ 
fully dramatic gesture in their reception of President Grant in 
1873. With characteristic mining-camp ebullience, they brought 
in silver bricks from near-by Caribou to pave the sidewalk from 
his stagecoach to the front door of the magnificent Teller House, 
while small boys, on the roof of the stable across the street, lobbed 
snowballs at the Presidential plug hat.) 
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Central City was not the only town to feel the impact of this 
first stampede to the Rocky Mountains. No less than a score of 
Colorado towns can date their founding—or at least the arrival 
of their first citizens—to the magic year 1859. ^ there was fan¬ 
tastically rich gold ore to be found along Clear Creek, it was only 
logical that lodes just as rich were waiting to be discovered along 
the hundreds of other streams that coursed through the moun¬ 
tains. Prospectors who arrived too late to make their fortune at 
Central City simply fanned out over the entire region, establishing 
camps at such places as Idaho Springs, Boulder, Colorado City, 
Gold Hill, Tarryall, Hamilton, and Pueblo. The state had begun 
a full century of steady growth and development. 

This vacation guide has been planned to acquaint at least a 
few of Colorado's 4,000,000 annual visitors—especially those see¬ 
ing the state for the first time—with the highlights of its colorful 
past and the manifold attractions of its bustling present. Getting 
to know a state such as Colorado, of course, is not the same thing 
as learning to fashion a back-yard grill. If I were to maintain 
that a reading of Colorado Vacations will suddenly reveal all the 
secrets, I should be somewhat less than honest. My personal love 
affair with Colorado began almost 25 years ago. And not one of the 
past 20 years has gone by without my attempting to possess at 
least another small part of her. Yet she manages to elude capture 
like the beautiful mermaid of Kenya. 

But I am making progress! And what follows is an affectionate 
description of the Colorado I have come to know and love. It does 
not pretend to be a definitive guide to Colorado vacationing, if in¬ 
deed such a guide could be written. Instead, it is offered as a 
suggestive guide, something in the nature of a manual to aid the 
reader in pursuing his own love affair. Here is the way it works. 

Part I divides the state—together with thin slices of neigh¬ 
boring New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming—into 13 general vaca¬ 
tion areas, any of which can be explored for two weeks, or a series 
of two weeks, without exhausting the possibilities. The chapter 
on each of these areas sketches its history and development and 
suggests some of its most noteworthy attractions. Part II recog¬ 
nizes the diversity of the state's charms. Admitting, in effect, that 
the state is a "Collector's Paradise,” I have surveyed some of the 
more lucrative fields for the would-be collector. Here the vaca- 
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tioner who has certain preferences in the matter of scenery or 
special interests in such areas as sports, recreation, and entertain¬ 
ment can see at a glance what the Colorado Vacationland has to 
offer him. It is the way I have pursued my own Colorado vaca¬ 
tioning, and I have found it helpful. 

The list of those people who have helped to make this guide 
possible is a long one. It includes Helen, of course, who has shared 
every mile of the exploration trips that preceded it. And it also in¬ 
cludes Lew Cobb, Hal Haney, Bill Brenneman, Cliff Johnson, 
Ellie Bealmear, Joe Hessel, Frank Merchant, Fran Johnson, 
D. James Cannon, Bob Zimmerman, Ed Roe, Marge Porteus, 
Clay Banta, Vonnee Peterson, F. W. Reich, Margaret Halloran, 
Maury Goodin, James Lloyd, Agnes Wright Spring, Vem Hallen- 
beck, Oscar Carlson, M. D. Stephens, Lee Morris, Cecil Black, 
L. Y. Siddoway, Harold Frank, Lynn Andrus, Myrt Fullingim, 
and many others. But all of them have one thing in common. All 
share my love of Colorado. And all of them, too, join with me in 
hoping you, the reader, will come to love it as we do. 

Kent Ruth 
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The symbol (adm.) appears in the text where 
it may not be obvious to the reader that there 
is an admission fee for a specific attraction. 
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CHAPTER 


* 1 * 

In and Around Denver 


* ‘‘NEVER LOOK BACK ” SATCHEL PAIGE ONCE SAID. "SOME- 
thing might be gaining on you.” And in the case of Colorado's 
capital city, something is. For Denver and Destiny—just as its more 
flamboyant boosters have been predicting for a century—-seem at 
last on the verge of a rendezvous. And Denver does not mind in 
the least. 

With its gleaming new skyline and a metropolitan popula¬ 
tion approaching the x,000,000 mark, burgeoning Denver seems 
determined to prove that it is indeed the cultural and economic 
center of the Rocky Mountain Empire. No longer content merely 
to be the friendly Mile High City, the Queen City of the Plains, or 
the Gateway to the Golden West—much less to be only the Carna¬ 
tion Capital of the World (some 50,000,000 long-stemmed blooms 
a year)—Denver is dead set today on becoming Greater Denver, 
Denver the Heart of the American West, Denver the Nation's Sec¬ 
ond Capital. 

Not that these pretensions are new. Back in pre-1876 territorial 
days Governor William Gilpin was writing sober books to prove 
that Denver was fated to become the capital of the world. And as 
recently as 19x1, though the city’s sights had been lowered a bit, 
Denver was excited over plans to build “America’s second White 
House” atop Mount Falcon some 14 miles to the west. Promo¬ 
tional brochures proclaimed it “a veritable palace of the most orig¬ 
inal and picturesque design, the like of which does not exist in 
this country. It will take rank with the existing palaces of Euro¬ 
pean monarchs.” Alas, waning enthusiasm and a bolt of lightning 
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caused it to take rank, not with the palaces, hut with most of the 
monarchs themselves—in limbo. Today only its ghostly ruins re¬ 
main, a curious relic for those interested in historical footnotes. 

Denver, then, has always considered itself apart from—and, 
admittedly, a notch or two above—its corporate neighbors of the 
West. What makes the ambitions seem new is the zeal and deter¬ 
mination with which they are now being pursued. Yet even the 
pattern for this hustling, forthright approach to greatness was set, 
in far humbler surroundings, almost exactly a century ago. Con¬ 
sider the way the city came by its name. 

The time was the late 1850’s. The setting was two small towns, 
both new, both still struggling for existence. One, Auraria, was a 
huddle of unpainted shacks on the west bank of Cherry Creek. 
The other, St. Charles, was an equally uninspiring collection of 
shanties on the east bank. Then a group of Kansas claim-jumpers 
moved in on St. Charles. 

Colorado Territory was still under the tenuous legal jurisdic¬ 
tion of Kansas Territory; then governed by the Hon. James W. 
Denver. Any legal restraint, the claim-jumpers knew, would have 
to come from Governor Denver. But what man, they reasoned, 
would send a posse to evict citizens who had just been thoughtful 
enough to name their town for him? So be it. From then on, they 
announced, St. Charles was to be known as Denver. And so it has 
been, thanks to an apparently flattered Governor Denver. 

Incidentally, the once-famed Larimer Street perpetuates the 
memory of the No. 1 claim-jumper, General William Larimer, who 
acquired the rank of “general” exactly as he acquired the erstwhile 
village of St. Charles. However, the believer in divine retribution 
can take heart: Larimer Street has fallen upon trying days. The 
once-glittering Windsor Hotel, for a time the social and political 
hub of the city, remains only as a symbol of the past (ch. 16)— 
a symbol that stands today in imminent threat of the demolition 
expert’s steel ball. The rest of the street is pretty much a skid-row 
slum. 

Though somewhat checkered, Denver’s progress since that day 
has been steady. The important gold strike at Central City on 
May 6,1859 (ch. 2), threatened for a while to empty the settle¬ 
ment. But there was still enough activity a month later to prompt 
the visiting Horace Greeley to point out in a public lecture that he 
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had found “more brawls, more pistol shots with criminal intent in 
this log city of 150 dwellings, not three-fourths of them completed, 
nor two-thirds of them inhabited, nor one-third fit to be, than in 
any community of equal numbers on earth.” 

By i860, Denver and Auraria had been consolidated as Den¬ 
ver City, with a combined population of perhaps 6,000. Seven years 
later the Territorial legislature, meeting in near-by Golden, selected 
Denver as the permanent seat of government. And on August 1, 
1876, Colorado became the thirty-eighth state in the Union. By 
1879, Denver was enjoying the West’s first telephone service (161 
subscribers), and the next decade saw the population jump from 
35,000 to more than 100,000. But it was during the 1880’s and 
1890’s—with the near-by mountains spawning one booming silver 
camp after another (ch. 15)—that most of the granite business 
buildings, pretentious opera houses, lavish hotels, and imposing 
sandstone mansions were erected, giving the city that substantial 
look of comfortably complacent prosperity it was to wear for the 
next half-century. 

Denver continued to grow steadily after the turn of the cen¬ 
tury. By 1915 it was the administrative, financial, commercial, and 
industrial center of a 14-state area, the largest cattle market in the 
West, and the largest sheep market in the world. Yet it could never 
quite shake off its “Queen City” look and philosophy. It had no 
great number of manufacturing payrolls, but why worry? At least 
there was no industrial haze to obscure its awe-inspiring mountain 
backdrop. If the transcontinental railroads had slipped by to the 
north and south, why cry about it? Didn’t the same snowy Rockies 
that had scared away the smoke-belching locomotives make it the 
Gateway to the Golden West, the recognized jumping-off point 
for an increasing horde of vacationers? 

Besides, progress was being made in other fields. In 1907 the 
Denver Juvenile Court, later nationally famous, was established by 
the pioneering Judge Ben Lindsey. Started in 1916, the unique 
Emily Griffith Opportunity School was one of the nation’s first 
adult-education institutions. And wasn’t Denver generally credited 
with starting the Community Chest idea? But, for all its growth 
and obvious stability, the city seemed to have lost something of 
General Larimer’s eagerness to get ahead, something of the flam¬ 
boyance of H. A. W. Tabor (ch. 13). World War II caused the city 
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to stir a bit, thanks to a new arms plant and several important 
military installations. Yet as late as 1948, when Palmer Hoyt of the 
once-rambunctious Denver Post first arrived on the scene, he found 
the place "just an overgrown mining town, small and settled-back, 
sitting on its rear.” 

That, however, was what the ads would call the “before” pic¬ 
ture. The “after” picture is hardly recognizable, for the city has 
closed its first century of corporate existence with a decade of al¬ 
most unprecedented growth and expansion. Like newspaperman 
Hoyt, more than one third of its citizens are now newcomers. An 
astonishing three out of four of these first visited the state as 
tourists, servicemen, or convention delegates, then came back 
to stay, and the newcomers—some 2,500 a month—are bringing 
in new blood, new dreams, and a new eagerness to fulfill those 
dreams. 

The Colorado vacationer, then, should not expect to find the 
Denver he knew ten or even five years ago. True, the snow-streaked 
Rockies only a handful of miles to the west are as magnificent as 
ever. And the gold-domed Capitol is the same, as are the city's 
splendid parks, its fine museums, its crowded special-events calen¬ 
dar, its comfortably tree-shaded residential areas, and its basic ea¬ 
gerness to show the visitor a good time. 

But the heart of the city, its once somnolent redstone business 
district, has had—and is continuing to have—its tired face lifted. 
And its suburban waistline—as, alas, is so often the case with ad¬ 
vancing age—has spread alarmingly. Thousands of acres of semi- 
arid plains to the north, east, and south have been covered with 
geometrically laid-out housing developments and gleaming new 
asphalt-aproned shopping centers. And to the west the city has 
crept steadily across irrigated gardens and truck farms to the foot¬ 
hills of the Rockies themselves. 

In the slant-streeted business core of the city, however—north 
and west of Broadway and Colfax Avenue—the real transforma¬ 
tion from mining town to metropolis has been more dramatic. The 
skyline, long dominated on the southeast by the Capitol and on 
the northwest by the handsome 375-foot Daniels and Fisher Tower, 
has now been pierced in a dozen places. Built in 1910 and modeled 
on the Campanile of St. Mark's in Venice, the D&F Tower was 
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the city’s tallest structure for almost half a century, as well as its 
best observation point. Renamed the Allen Tower, it still provides 
popular tower tours (adm.) and a well-known tearoom. 

Latest candidate for “tallest” honors is the 28-story First Na¬ 
tional Bank skyscraper, a handsomely striking white-concrete shaft 
opened officially in 1958. Its crowning heliport is 365 feet above 
18th and Welton streets, and a hollow stainless-steel pylon pushes 
the total height an additional 70 feet. The building also contains 
an observation deck (adm.). Contending honors for height go 
to the new 23-story Denver Club, built to replace the venerable 
sandstone mansion that dated back to 1888 and was long a symbol 
of the city’s silver-king past. Its special feature is the impressively 
simple Eisenhower Chapel, a retreat for contemplation and wor¬ 
ship provided by private donations. On the second floor, it is open 
to the public. As for the gleaming new Farmers Union building— 
a solid concrete core makes it “the nation’s first atom bomb-proof 
structure”—it does its nightly best to spruce up the modem skyline 
with a $40,000 steel-and-plastic tower that transmits the weather 
forecast to interested Denverites by changing colors from white 
(unsettled) to red (stormy) to green (fair). Bands of light run¬ 
ning up and down the tower shaft indicate whether the tempera¬ 
ture is rising or falling, while the base gives the exact time and 
temperature. 

Most striking manifestation of Denver’s mid-twentieth-cen- 
tury transformation, however, is the $35,000,000 Courthouse 
Square development, the first stage of which was completed in 
1958. Long the setting for an ornate, pigeon-infested courthouse, 
more recently a tree-rimmed parking lot, the downtown square 
(between 15th & 16th streets. Court and Tremont places) boasts 
the block-long new home (its fourth since 1864) of Daniels & 
Fisher, now the combined May-D&F company. The store's two 
buildings—one a curious slant-roofed affair—form an “L” around 
a landscaped plaza and an ice rink larger than the one at Rockefel¬ 
ler Center. (On the job on opening day was 64-year-old Carl San- 
dell, the 7-foot 3-inch doorman at the old D&F for the preceding 
48 years.) The development provides nearly 10 acres of under¬ 
ground parking, calls for a 914-room hotel, now under construc¬ 
tion, and a convention hall. 
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SYMBOLS OF THE PAST 

Despite the changes, enough of the familiar landmarks remain to 
satisfy the traditionalist. Well able to re-create the booming nine¬ 
teenth century are two fine old hotels and a once-fashionable the¬ 
ater (ch. 16). Unlike the Windsor Hotel, the Brown Palace (fill¬ 
ing the triangle bounded by Broadway, 18th Street, and Tremont 
Place) has held firm to its reputation for fashionable elegance 
since it was built in 1892. Its center court was open in the early 
days to the carriages of Denver's elite who wished to patronize the 
shops that ringed it. Although this carriage trade, in the strictest 
sense of the word, has long since disappeared, the famous hostelry 
has retained its old charm through several modernizations. (The 
latest of these is the Brown Palace West, a 20-floor annex across 
Tremont and connected with the original Brown by an over-the- 
street walkway.) Its most outstanding feature is still the unique 
10-story-high lobby, which allows each room to have not only an 
outside view, but also—from the balcony-hallways—a panoramic 
view of the hotel’s inner court. 

Best known, and last standing, of Denver’s old theaters is the 
Tabor Grand Opera House (16th and Curtis streets), one of sev¬ 
eral monuments in the state to the colorful H. A. W. Tabor 
(ch. 13) and one of the most lavishly appointed playhouses in the 
country when it was completed in 1881. Now a movie house, the 
five-story red-brick structure with white-stone trim (“modified 
Egyptian Moresque,” according to Eugene Field) has stood for 
years in fear of the razers. But if and when the end comes, it will 
merely fulfill Kingsley’s well-known lines inscribed on the theater’s 
historic curtain below the painting of a ruined Roman City: 

So fleet the works of man, back to the earth again. 
Ancient and holy things fade like a dream. 

Certainly the prophecy described Tabor’s own fortunes. And 
Denver’s surging boom might very well make it apply to what was 
to have been the silver king’s shining legacy for posterity. As he 
put it to the opening-night audience: “I said, Tf Denver was to 
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have an opera house, it should have one worthy of the city.’ Here 
is the opera house. I shall leave it to your judgment if I have done 
my duty in this respect.” But it would indeed seem that in an age 
when hundreds of millions of dollars can be raised and spent to 
restore historical shrines, a fraction of that amount might be found 
merely to preserve this monument to a man who came close to 
symbolizing the openhanded, shirt-sleeved drive and energy that 
created Colorado. Fittingly enough, much of the Tabor story is 
told in a fascinating display of rare historical photographs on the 
theater’s mezzanine. 

Two other of the city’s famous early-day theaters were tom 
down within the past few years. The Palace (now a Blake Street 
parking lot) opened in 1873 as a burlesque and variety theater, 
with gaming-tables—perhaps setting the pattern for Nevada’s glit¬ 
tering desert resorts of a much later age—provided to take care of 
the overhead. Although regularly denounced as a “death trap to 
young men, a foul den of vice and corruption,” it was long one of 
Denver’s most popular institutions. The Broadway, somewhat 
more pretentious in purpose, opened its plush doors in 1890 with a 
performance of Carmen. With gilded mosque-like boxes and a stage 
curtain that looked to India rattier than Rome, it soon drew away 
much of the Tabor Grand’s fashionable clientele. The Imperial 
Room of the near-by Cosmopolitan Hotel now displays the photo¬ 
graphs of former stars which once graced the Broadway lobby. 

-K 

DENVER’S PUBLIC BUILDINGS 

Lying somewhat between the traditional and the modem in time 
and architectural style—and presiding serenely over them both— 
is Denver’s impressive Civic Center. Its half-dozen or more ganite- 
and-marble buildings, grouped loosely around a beautifully land¬ 
scaped mall, direct activities that range from the collection of gar¬ 
bage taxes through the preservation of prehistoric Indian cultures 
to the minting of most of this country’s coins. 

Colorado’s Capitol building has at least two noteworthy fea¬ 
tures: its tremendous gold-leaf-covered dome (a nice tribute to the 
state’s most dramatic mineral) and the step on its western portico 
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with a brass plate reading one mile above sea level. A “free" 
adaptation of the National Capitol, it was built in 1890-6 at a cost 
of $2,000,000. (The latest regilding of the dome required 50 ounces 
of gold, worth $1,750, and cost $20,000 in labor alone.) The floor 
plan of the three-story building is a Greek cross. In summer some 
500 people a day tour the Capitol with special guides, and the 
hardy visitor is permitted, until 4:30 p.m., to climb the 93 steps to 
the open balcony under the dome for an unsurpassed view of the 
city and the mountains to the west. 

Across East 14th Avenue to the south of the Capitol is the ex¬ 
cellent Colorado State Historical Museum ( ch . 20). Toward the 
mountains to the west, across the mall, is the handsomely impos¬ 
ing City and County Building, a block-long, four-story structure 
with a concave fagade of Doric columns and a classic center portico 
topped by a slender clock tower. Rimming the south side of Civic 
Center are the Colonnade of Civic Benefactors (built in 19x9 to 
form the stage of an open-air Greek theater) and the $3,300,000 
Denver Public Library, whose Western History department is one 
of the largest and most complete in existence. Around the north 
edge of the Center are the old Library, a two-story neo-classic 
building erected in 1907, which now houses Denver city offices, 
and the Voorhies Memorial, a graceful arch of buff sandstone with 
curving Ionic wings. 

Beyond the Civic Center proper, just west of the. City and 
County Building, is the United States Mint, “a billion-dollar in¬ 
stitution with a one-cent complex.” The complex shows up in a 
number of ways. Of the more than one billion coins frequently 
minted there in one year’s time, the bulk is made up of pennies, 
up to 500,000 of them a day. (It costs 41 cents to coin 145 of the 
one-cent pieces, incidentally.) Yet penny-pinching is the order of 
the day, too. With approximately $6,000,000,000 in gold stored in 
its vaults, the Mint is, after Fort Knox, the largest gold depository 
in the world. In 1934, when more than $2,500,000,000 in gold was 
moved here from San Francisco, it required 25 trains of 97 mail 
cars, the carrying charges amounting to $547,000. 

In the course of a remodeling project in the late 1930’s, the 
walls and floors of some storage vaults were dismantled. From the 
debris and from the dust on machinery some $67,000 in gold 
sweeps was recovered. Even the papers in which men carry their 
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lunches is saved: when burned, along with the men's work clothes, 
they yield a surprising amount of gold dust. And the water from 
shower baths and washbasins, after passing through a settling tank, 
is made to give up several thousand dollars in gold a year. 

The most modem building of its kind ever built—burglar¬ 
conscious architects designed it with only a single door, the front 
one—the Mint has nevertheless suffered lossess. In 1922, bandits 
took $200,000 in $5 banknotes from a Federal Reserve truck parked 
in front of the building. The money was never recovered. Despite 
this unpleasantness, conducted tours are still offered, although the 
summer-month visitor should write well in advance, if possible, to 
be sure of reservations. 


-X 

PARKS AND PLAYGROUNDS 

Denver has many other civic assets to which it can, and generally 
does, point with pride. Perhaps the one that gives the average visi¬ 
tor the most pleasure is the superb park system. This includes not 
only the more than 50 parks in the city itself, but also half that 
many again, embracing some 20,000 acres, scattered through the 
mountains west of Denver to the Continental Divide and, in the 
case of the Winter Park sports area (ch. 19), beyond. Most versa¬ 
tile by far is justly famed 640-acre City Park. Along with the more 
traditional sport and recreational facilities, it offers a fine zoo (most 
popular feature: a moated, tree-covered monkey island on which 
bear cubs add to the summertime fun); a children’s ranch zoo and 
miniature railroad; a generous lake that provides a year-round ref¬ 
uge for migratory birds of all kinds (feeding the ducks is a cher¬ 
ished institution); a truly remarkable lighted fountain (the nightly 
summertime display, using all of its 2,100 nozzles, demands the 
combined skill and artistry of four operators); free band concerts; 
and the excellent Denver Museum of Natural History ( ch . 20). 

Cheesman Park provides an unexcelled view of the mountains 
and, in July, a week of free outdoor operetta, a Post promotion 
since the early 1930’s. Washington Park offers a large lake (ice- 
skating in winter) and a fitting tribute to one of Denver’s better- 
known citizens: the Eugene Field Library, housed in his modest 
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frame home, which was moved here from its original West Colfax 
site. Field was editor in the 1880’s of the now defunct Tribune. 
In a secluded spot near the library is a marble memorial statue of 
Wynken, Blynken, and Nod. Various of the parks are also visited 
in the summer by the Rocky Mountain News’s “Showagon,” an 
amateur-talent show on wheels. 

Denver also has a trio of outstanding amusement parks. 
Elitch’s, in the northwest section of the city, is one of the oldest 
and best institutions of its kind anywhere. The playground was es¬ 
tablished in 1882. The Elitch Gardens Theater was opened in 
1890, and is generally considered the country’s oldest summer-stock 
theater (ch. 21). In the meantime, the intricately landscaped 
gardens have been expanded to provide a unique floral background 
for the 30-acre hodge-podge of rides and picnic grounds, a Kiddie- 
land and a Storyland, the Orchard Cafe and the huge trocadero 
(“The Summer Home of America’s Biggest Bands”). 

Near-by Lakeside Park is less elaborate, but otherwise offers 
much the same amusement-park fare, substituting stock-car races 
for summer-stock theater. Magic Mountain is the newest of the 
three, a 30-acre development (opened in 1959) designed to re¬ 
create the old West of 1858. Twelve miles west of Denver, where 
US 40 enters Mount Vernon Canyon, it presents a reconstructed 
Western town and offers rides in such things as a horse car, a nar¬ 
row-gauge train, and an ore-bucket-equipped aerial tramway, all 
this in addition to industrial exhibits and Storybook Lanes. 

* 

SPORTS, RECREATION, AND CULTURE 

The vacationer who takes culture seriously will not want to miss 
the Chappell House (1300 Logan Street), with its noteworthy ex¬ 
hibits of American Indian, South Seas, and African art, and the ex¬ 
panded Schleier Gallery (south side of Civic Center), with its 
Children's Art Museum and outstanding Oriental House. Nor will 
he want to forgo at least one Friday-night concert of the summer¬ 
time artist series (with the Denver Symphony) in its spectacular 
open-air Red Rocks Park setting ( ch. 2 ). 

The visitor interested in industry will enjoy a guided tour of 
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the 53-acre plant of the Gates Rubber Company (South Broad¬ 
way), the nation’s sixth-largest rubber concern and the city’s larg¬ 
est single employer. A similar visit can be made to the Adolph 
Coors brewery in near-by Golden. And interested groups can ar¬ 
range for tours of the modern homes of Denver's two daily news¬ 
papers, the Post (15th & California streets) and the Rocky Moun¬ 
tain News (400 West Colfax Avenue), the extensive United Air 
Lines and Continental Air Lines installations at Stapleton Airport, 
the Union Stockyards (47th & Lafayette streets), and the region¬ 
ally important Denver Wholesale Florists facilities (11th Avenue & 
Cherokee Street). 

Square-dance enthusiasts are always welcome at Berkeley and 
Washington Parks, Civic Center, the Park of the Red Rocks, and at 
the Lighted Lantern, a well-established summer square-dance 
school and camp on Lookout Mountain above Golden. Visitors 
interested in sport may golf on six public courses, play tennis on 
48 lighted courts, swin at Johnson and Congress parks, go boating 
on Sloans Lake and in Washington Park, and even try their skill at 
ice-skating on Evergreen Lake, near the town of Evergreen ( ch . 2). 

Spectator sports include Class AAA baseball (the Denver 
Bears of the American Association), college football and basket¬ 
ball (Denver University, Colorado School of Mines, Regis), top¬ 
flight AAU basketball, and ice hockey (Denver University and 
Colorado College). In mid-January each year there is the prestigi¬ 
ous National Western Stock Show, a nine-day extravaganza (mati¬ 
nee and evening arena show daily) that has been a Denver institu¬ 
tion for more than a half-century. And, whether one considers it a 
spectator sport or, on the strength of a peri-mutuel window stub, 
a participation sport, the racing fan can play the horses at Centen¬ 
nial Turf Club or put his money on the dogs at Mile-High Kennel 
Club. 


* 

AREA SIGHTSEEING 

Any Denver-area vacation, of course, if it is long enough to justify 
the name, calls for some sightseeing trips. Those who prefer not to 
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worry about unfamiliar traffic rules and conditions on strange roads 
may choose to do their touring in glass-domed Gray Line buses. 
Available routes include two-hour Denver City Tours (9:00 a.m., 
2:00 p.m.), four-hour Denver Mountain Parks Tours (9:15 a.m., 
2:15 p.m.), and longer tours (Appendix C) to Grand Lake 
(ch. 12), Estes Park (ch. 3), Mt. Evans-Central City (ch. 2), 
and Pikes Peak-Colorado Springs (ch. 4). Tire terminal is at 1730 
Glenarm Place, but the Gray Line also calls for passengers at all 
principal hotels. Vacationers who decide to do their own route¬ 
making and driving can easily plan day-filling trips. 

Fittingly enough, the center of Denver is marked by the 
bronze Pioneer Monument, an equestrian Kit Carson rampant 
over a field of three reclining figures: The Hunter, The Prospector, 
and The Pioneer Mother. The fountain, on a triangular land¬ 
scaped plot at the comer of Broadway and Colfax Avenue—a Den¬ 
ver landmark since 1911—marks the tenninus of the old Smoky 
Hill Trail, over which thousands of gold-seekers reached the Cherry 
Creek settlements in 1859-60. As if to pay homage a century later, 
the city route of every major highway serving Denver runs past it. 
From this point, then, in the shadow of the Capitol itself, the visi¬ 
tor may well begin his explorations. 

Grant, Sherman, and Logan, the first three streets east of the 
Capitol, were the elite section of the city when the gold and silver 
kings were beginning to express themselves architecturally. Though 
many of their pretentious mansions have now disappeared, and 
most of those remaining have been institutionalized in various 
ways (the massive red-sandstone Chappell House, with its Nor- 
mandy-castle lines, was one of Denver’s first homes to boast pe¬ 
riod furniture), the streets are still strongly evocative of Denver’s 
Queen City days. In much the same way, Seventh and Eighth 
avenues to the east symbolize the affluence of the second and third 
generations, while farther east the Sixth Avenue and Monaco park¬ 
ways are interesting as more modem examples of gracious living. 

In this southeast quadrant are such varied sights as Chamber¬ 
lin Observatory, the campus of the University of Denver (other 
Denver institutions of higher learning include Regis and Loretta 
Heights colleges, Iliff School of Theology, Colorado Woman’s Col¬ 
lege), and sprawling Lowry Air Force Base. Straight east on Colfax 
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Avenue is the huge Fitzsimons Army Hospital (whose most famous 
patient was President Eisenhower, following his 1955 heart attack). 
Near by is the city’s burgeoning Stapleton Airfield. 

The northeast quadrant (along US 6-85-87) displays much of 
Denver’s smoke-begrimed economic sinew. Along with the refin¬ 
eries, mills, and packing plants, the visitor will note the Stockyards 
Stadium and shiny new Coliseum. Handling over a million cattle a 
year, Denver’s yards are among the half-dozen largest in the coun¬ 
try. Here, too, is the dog track. Beyond the northeastern city limits 
is the restricted Rocky Mountain Arsenal, for which a $65,000,000 
Air Force facility for nuclear-power development is virtually as¬ 
sured. 

To the northwest in the fertile flatlands along Clear Creek 
are the nurseries, buck farms, and small orchards that still main¬ 
tain a pleasantly pastoral touch in the face of the encroaching city. 
South and southwest of Denver are more industrial plants, historic 
Fort Logan (established in 1887), colorful Park of the Red Rocks 
(ch. 2), and the economically important Federal Center. Helping 
to establish Denver’s claim to being the second capital of the 
United States, this World War II arms plant now houses close to 
three dozen Federal agencies and, through the regional offices of 
the General Services Administration, performs the shopping chores 
for a hundred others. Its $20,000,000 payroll provides employment 
for some 6,300 area citizens.* 

Just off Santa Fe Drive (US 85) near West Dartmouth Ave¬ 
nue in the South Denver suburb of Englewood, a plaque marks 
the placer camp on Little Dry Creek where, in July 1858, William 
Green Russell and a band of 13 men made the “first” discovery of 
gold in Colorado. Despite this bronze marker, however, it should be 
added that historians are generally agreed that “first” honors—if 
the American Indian is not considered (and, historically, he sel¬ 
dom has been)—should go to James Purcell, a bapper and trader, 
who later told Zebulon Pike that he had discovered gold in South 
Parkin 1805. 

* This represents, however, only a fraction of civilian federal employ¬ 
ment in the Denver area, currently estimated at 23,000, with a total payroll 
of around $110,000,000. The statewide federal payroll is near the $150,- 
000,000 figure for some 30,000 non-militazy employees. 
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BED AND BOARD 

Accommodations in the Denver area are more than ample in num¬ 
ber, greatly varied in the types of services offered and prices asked. 
At least three first-rate hotels serve the downtown area (Brown 
Palace, Cosmopolitan, Albany); the Park Lane (its Top-of-the- 
Park is one of the best known of the city’s comparatively few night 
spots) serves the residential district to the south. Hundreds of 
motels are strung like beads along the city’s highway approaches, 
particularly East and West Colfax Avenue, Santa Fe Drive to the 
south, and US 87 to the southeast. And mountain accommoda¬ 
tions, from simple summer cabins (Evergreen, Kittredge) to lavish 
American Plan lodges (Appendix B), are plentiful within little 
more than an hour’s drive to the west. 

Bars range from the Old West quaintness of some of the lower 
Larimer Street establishments to the quiet elegance of the Ship 
Tavern in a model-decorated (ship’s model, that is) comer of the 
Brown Palace. Eating-places offer the same atmospheric variety. 
The Buckhom—-better known as Zietz’s Place for the old associate 
of Buffalo Bill who started it—is something of a landmark, equally 
well known for its out-of-the-way location, its trophy-laden walls, 
and its steaks. On the other hand, the Matchless (recalling 
H. A. W. Tabor’s famed Leadville mine) is as new as its handsome 
Mile High Center setting. It features a dining-room view of foun- 
tained trout pools. Of historic as well as culinary interest are the 
downtown Bauer’s, generally credited with inventing the ice-cream 
soda, and a Denver meeting-place since 1872, and the colorful 
Navarre. Opened as a “collegiate institute" in 1880, and later a 
gambling-spot, the latter has been a popular restaurant since the 
tum-of-the-century days when it provided fashionable society with 
rear entrances and dining-rooms for ladies. These, however, arc 
only a few of the better-known places. For post-war Denver has 
finally come of age in its eating habits and can now point to more 
than a dozen top-flight restaurants featuring a wide variety of de¬ 
cors and cuisines. 
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* 

If the water-splashed Pioneer Monument is the geographic 
center of Denver, the handsome $100,000 Hospitality Center just 
two blocks to the west is the hub for information-seeking visitors. 
As modern as drive-in tourist service can make it, this agency of 
the Colorado Visitors Bureau helps almost a half-million visitors a 
year, thus doing its bit to persuade them that Denver is indeed 
the gateway to Colorado’s Vacationland. The first-time vacationer 
to Denver—or to any part of the Colorado playground, for that 
matter—might profitably make it his first stop. 
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* 2 * 

There’ll Always Be a 
Central City 


-K IN THE HISTORIC PIKES-PEAK-OR-BUST RUSH FOR COLO- 
iado’s gold—which, ironically, never reached Pikes Peak—Denver 
got there “fust” (ch. i), but Central City undeniably arrived with 
the “mostest.” For it was here, on May 6,1859, that John H. Greg¬ 
ory’s discovery of a rich vein of gold-bearing quartz gave the state 
its first real rush. Other strikes followed quickly, and within a few 
months Gregory Gulch was swarming with thousands of frenzied 
gold-seekers. 

One of the first to arrive, interestingly enough, was the ubiq¬ 
uitous New York Tribune editor, Horace Greeley, eager to check 
for himself the richness of the new strikes. And the miners, aware 
of the widespread bitterness stirred up by the “Pikes Peak Hoax” 
of the previous year, took no chances with him. They “salted” a 
convenient placer claim—shooting gold dust into it with a shot¬ 
gun—then gave Mr. Greeley a pan and invited him to see for him¬ 
self. He did. And his glowing accounts of the richness of the Greg¬ 
ory diggings spread the word around the country and undoubtedly 
did much to stimulate the continuing rush. 

The area soon boasted eight separate camps—Blackhawk, 
Gregory Point, Springfield City, Bortonburg, Mountain City, Mis¬ 
souri City, Nevadaville, and Central City—with a population of 
15,000. And the gold-sprinkled Kingdom of Gilpin (Gilpin was 
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one of the Territory’s original 17 counties) had suddenly become 
"the richest square mile on earth.” But the first prospectors were 
learning, as thousands of gold-seekers learned before and after 
them, the painful facts of gold-mining life (ch. 15). By 1864, with 
most of the easy-to-recover “dust” panned from the stream beds 
and the occasional pure nugget at the foot of a crumbling rock 
ledge long since picked up, few of the mines were still being 
worked. Later, improved techniques brought mills and smelters 
into the area, and the more complex ores were forced to release 
their gold. More than $89,000,000 in gold was eventually recov¬ 
ered. But even then, as the richer ore veins became exhausted, the 
district began to decline rather sharply. And by the depression 
1930’s, Central City and Blackhawk, welded together along the 
bottom of the precipitous gulch, were the only surviving camps. 
Largely deserted, both were living pretty much in the past. 

Fortunately, however, as far as today’s vacationer is concerned, 
they had been big enough and rich enough, for a long enough 
period of time, to acquire an impressive number of handsome, 
time-resistant public and private buildings. The famed Central 
City Opera House (ch. 16)—“the finest temple of the muse west 
of the Missouri,” according to the Register-Call —had been opened 
March 4, 1878. By this time the near-by Teller House (cn. 16), 
the largest and most elaborately furnished hotel in the Territory, 
was already six years old—one of the few buildings to have es¬ 
caped the 1874 fire, which destroyed most of the town. Dedi¬ 
cated about the same time—though work on its building began as 
early as 1864—was St. James Methodist Church, believed to be 
the oldest Protestant congregation in Colorado. (Its first religious 
service was conducted on the site July 8, 1859 by a Methodist 
missionary. Its pipe organ, installed in 1899, was operated by water 
power until 1932, when electricity finally took over.) Cornerstone 
of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church was laid in 1873. These and many 
other public buildings, along with blocks of multi-storied business 
houses along Eureka and Main streets, filled the bottom of the 
gulch. And looking down on them from stair-stepped streets 
gashed from the denuded canyon slopes were row upon row of 
homes, most of them tipping their age with gingerbread trim and 
other vintage decorative touches. 
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CENTRAL CITY AWAKENS 

Yet, with all these physical monuments to an important past, Cen¬ 
tral City struck bottom in the 1930’s. Business buildings were 
empty, and houses on the hill, priced at a few hundred dollars each, 
found few buyers. Then fortune smiled once again, this time in the 
form of culture. Miss Anne Evans, daughter of Colorado's second 
territorial governor, and Mrs. Ida Kruse McFarland, former Cen¬ 
tral resident and a professor at the University of Denver, talked the 
town into refurbishing the long-unused opera house and starting 
a play festival. And on July 16,1932, the ornate old theater—-which 
in its heyday had hosted such stage greats as Edwin Booth and 
Emma Abbott—reopened with Lillian Gish and Raymond Hack- 
ett in Dumas's Camille. 

The week-long festival was an immediate success. In 1940 it 
was extended to three weeks and operas began to appear on the 
program, along with distinguished singers from New York’s Met¬ 
ropolitan, which, local boosters were quick to point out, was a full 
five years younger than their own opera house. Once again Central 
was enjoying a boom. Along with the Teller House, the Chain 
O’ Mines Hotel was also restored to accommodate the unaccus¬ 
tomed rush of visitors. Museums appeared, as did daguerreotype 
studios, antique shops, and art galleries. Old bars were dusted off 
and restocked. In the celebrated Teller House bar a Hugh d’Arcy- 
like “Face on the Barroom Floor” appeared, only semi-mysteri- 
ously. And the removal of a dozen coats of wallpaper restored to 
the appreciative gaze of the bar patrons the undraped loveliness 
of the ornate backbar’s flanking nudes. Today the July-August 
season of operas and plays is not only a top tourist attraction, but 
an artistic success as well, an altogether fitting tribute to the 
comeback efforts of the state’s first and perhaps greatest mining 
camp, now confidently beginning its second century. 
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* 

GEORGETOWN AND IDAHO SPRINGS 

Few of Colorado’s other once-famed mining towns (ch. 15) have 
fared as well as Central City. But Georgetown competes for hon¬ 
ors with a splendid Victorian front. Famed for the remarkable 
Georgetown Loop (ch. 17)—which made the “Silver Queen” a 
familiar stopover to thousands of rail-borne vacationers around the 
turn of the century—the town still boasts a lively spirit and a hand¬ 
ful of interesting historical monuments. 

Much of the credit goes to Georgetown’s volunteer fire com¬ 
panies, which made the town the only all-frame mining camp in 
Colorado not leveled at least once by fire. Although retired from 
active service now, three of these quaint firehouses remain as fas¬ 
cinating museum pieces: the Star Hook and Ladder Company, 
“Old Missouri,” and the Alpine Hose Company. (Alpine still 
claims the state speed record over a 700-foot course-—the jumper 
carrying 250 feet of hose—which it won in 1874.) Thanks to 
their vigilance over the years, Georgetown possesses a number of 
fine Victorian homes. The Ohlander, Maxwell, and Hammill 
houses are three of the best. The last, built in 1867, contains fine 
crystal chandeliers, parquet floors, Italian marble-and-onyx fire¬ 
places, imported French wallpapers, and much of its original furni¬ 
ture.* It is now open as a museum (adm.) from June through 
September. 

Nor are these the only relics of a glorious past, a past that saw 
more than $90,000,000 in gold, silver, copper, lead, and zinc taken 
from its mines. Until taken over in 1954 by the Colonial Dames 
and opened as a museum (adm.), the Hotel de Paris (ch. 16) was 
as picturesque a small hostelry as could be found in the entire 
West. Where else could one demand, and receive, dining-room 
service on Haviland china? Until it suspended operations in Octo- 

* Two large stone buildings—mine-owner W. A. Hammill’s office and 
the stables—enclose the lot. Between them and the mansion is a Victorian 
outhouse that alone would almost justify a trip to Colorado. With its white 
clapboard sides, its carved and cupola-adorned roof, and its .walnut appoint¬ 
ments, it complements perfectly the lavish style of the house. 
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ber 1957, the Courier was the state’s second-oldest newspaper, 
claiming never to have missed an issue since it first appeared in 
1877. Hooked up and ready for use, if needed, was the paper’s un¬ 
usual water-powered press, though it had recently been retired from 
active duty. Still very much in service, however, in the Red Ram 
restaurant near by, is “the oldest bar in Colorado,” diamond-dust 
French minor and all, hauled across the plains from Kansas by 
oxcart in i860. Other reminders of the past include McClellan Hall 
(in which the McClellan Players now present an August fare of 
old-fashioned melodrama), the native-stone Presbyterian church 
(built in 1874), a number of eerily deserted mill buildings, and 
many handsomely ornamented business blocks. 

And Georgetown is but one of the picturesque ghosts and 
near-ghosts along the upper headwater streams of Clear Creek 
(ch. 15). Completely abandoned Waldorf lies eight miles to the 
south at the dead end of a superlative sightseeing road, laid for 
the most part on the abandoned right-of-way of the famed Argen¬ 
tine Central railroad (ch. 17). Silver Plume, two miles to the west, 
is a serious rival of Georgetown in picturesqueness. And a half- 
dozen miles to the north is Empire, an important gold camp in the 
early 1860’s. Today its colorful Street of Flags honors the states 
and territories of the United States, while its recently restored 
Hotel Splendide (ch. 16) offers an intimate firsthand look at one 
of the state’s famed mine boardinghouses, the Gold Dirt’s well- 
appointed Peck House. 

Gold was discovered in Idaho Springs in 1859. But the town 
has turned back the threat of ghost status—indeed even generated 
something in the nature of a mild boom—-by paying shrewd at¬ 
tention to the needs and desires of the US 6-40 vacationer. The hot 
springs for which the town was named, in addition to providing 
water for private radium baths, now flow into a handsome new 
pool with Olympic specifications and glass walls on three sides to 
provide comfortable all-weather swimming. The old 35-foot water 
wheel at the foot of lacy Bridal Veil Falls—built in 1902 to operate 
a gold stamp mill, retired in 1915—turns picturesquely for the 
amateur photographer. And Engine No. 60 (ch. 17) rests serenely 
on its downtown spur, having resigned itself since 1941 to the 
minor indignities of clambering children. Even the venerable 
Dixie Gold Mine now supplements its meager ore-production 
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with the modest fee it charges visitors for a tour of its mill and per¬ 
mission to pan for gold on its grounds. Also offering conducted 
tours: the Edgar Mine, operated as an underground experimental 
classroom by the Colorado School of Mines at near-by Golden. 

-x 

COLLEGE GATEWAY: BOULDER 

Boulder and Golden, two bustling college towns, introduce the 
west-bound vacationer to this historically rich playground. Set alike 
in the shadow of the first upsurge of the Rockies, they are also simi¬ 
lar in background and development. From gold and silver, both 
have turned to industry and higher education to insure their 
future. 

Boulder’s first century can be summarized in terms of four 
minerals. Gold was discovered in 1859, the year the state’s first 
stamp mill was built. And when the placers played out, silver 
brought a new boom in 1869, following its discovery in Caribou. 
Tungsten—the heavy black metal that got in the way of the early 
gold- and silver-miners—sparked the town's third boom, and from 
1900 through 1910 Boulder County produced nearly 80 per cent 
of the country’s entire tungsten output. But today’s boom, based 
on uranium, belongs strictly to the atomic age. 

Lying southeast of the city is the $63,000,000, highly classified 
Rocky Flats atomic installation, operated by Dow Chemical Com¬ 
pany and employing some 1,500 people. Meanwhile, the Univer¬ 
sity of Colorado, whose 273-acre campus is the state’s handsomest, 
is getting its own cyclotron to prove up the town’s claim to being 
one of the nation's leading centers for private and government- 
sponsored scientific research. Also important as provider of the 
city’s third-largest payroll is the sprawling National Bureau of 
Standards laboratory on the south edge of Boulder. Working 
closely over the years with the High Altitude Observatory at Cli¬ 
max— ch. 13—Boulder served as one of four world collection cen¬ 
ters for research data gathered during the 1957-8 International 
Geophysical Year. 

But the city can point with traditional pride to more than 
science and culture. Along with the state’s largest college—9,000 
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regular students, 5,000 more in summer—it can boast of having 
built the first schoolhouse in Colorado (i860). It lies at the end 
of the nation’s westernmost toll road, the 17.3-mile Denver-Boul- 
der Turnpike (completed in 1952), which it hails as "The Short¬ 
line to the Skyline.” In mile-long Arapaho Glacier, on the Conti¬ 
nental Divide to the west, the city claims the only municipally 
owned glacier water supply in the world. (A Chamber of Com¬ 
merce-sponsored mass trek to the icefloe each summer has become 
traditional since it was first scheduled in 1939.) And located in 
Texado Park on the southern edge of the city—framed by the giant 
Flatirons, Boulder’s well-known landmark—is the popular Colo¬ 
rado Chautauqua. Founded more than 60 years ago on the pattern 
of the famous New York Chautauqua, it provides nightly enter¬ 
tainment from mid-June through Labor Day. 


* 

COLLEGE GATEWAY: GOLDEN 

Golden lies astride Clear Creek at the mouth of the narrow canyon 
where that boisterous gold stream foams out of the mountains. It 
was founded in 1859, and from 1862 to 1867 it served as capital of 
Colorado Territory. But gold and politics have long since been 
replaced in importance by education and tourism. The Colorado 
School of Mines, established here in 1869—among its first courses, 
logically enough, were assaying and simple chemical tests for ores 
—is generally recognized today as one of the oldest and finest edu¬ 
cational institutions in the world devoted exclusively to the train¬ 
ing of mineral engineers. Almost as venerable an institution is its 
Mount Zion "M,” which celebrated its fiftieth birthday in 1958. 
Its size, X04 x 107 feet, makes it the nation's largest single illumi¬ 
nated letter. But along with Mines, Golden is perhaps best known 
for the names Coor’s (beer and porcelain; conducted tours) and 
William F. (Buffalo Bill) Cody. Atop Lookout Mountain 
(ch. 18), which towers over the town to the west, are the old 
scout's tomb and a museum, Pahaska Tepee, which contains many 
of his personal effects and other memorabilia. Near by is an an¬ 
tique-auto museum. Also containing pioneer relics, records, and 
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documents: the Jefferson County Museum (2-4:30 p.m. daily, 
free), housed in the old courthouse in Golden. 

Off US 40 a few miles to the south is the Mother Cabrini 
Shrine with its Stations of the Cross and grotto, honoring the 
first person in the United States to have been canonized by the 
Catholic Church. (The emigrant nun from Italy spent about a 
decade in the Denver area in the early 1900’s and founded a sum¬ 
mer home for orphans near the site of the shrine in 1912. Canoni¬ 
zation came in 1946.) A few miles farther south—and, like Golden, 
in the shallow trough between a spiny “hogback” and the foothills 
of the Rockies themselves—is spectacular Red Rocks Park Amphi¬ 
theater, formally opened in 1941 as part of the Denver Mountain 
Parks system (ch. 1). With seating for 10,000 between towering 
Ship and Creation rocks, and a stage built into yet another per¬ 
pendicular outthrust of the same red sandstone, the theater pro¬ 
vides both a handsome setting and excellent acoustical properties 
for its summer-long series of concerts and other programs (ch. 21). 

-x 

ROADS THROUGH THE MOUNTAINS 

Despite high-mountain terrain, the venturesome vacationer will 
find sightseeing by car in this popular playground comparatively 
simple. Aside from the newly opened rail-into-auto road over Co¬ 
rona Pass (ch. 17), there are only two mountain-topping exits to 
the west: gentle Berthoud Pass and breath-taking Loveland Pass 
(ch. 18). The one attempt to escape to the south fails spectacularly 
atop 14,260-foot Mount Evans after becoming the highest auto 
road in the United States. To the north, Colorado 7—the so-called 
Peak-to-Peak Highway—glides smoothly under the sheer east face 
of 14,255-foot Longs Peak into Estes Park (ch. 3). Only to the 
east, where the plains and the mountains meet, is there any great 
variety of access roads. Slipping into the mountains by way of con¬ 
venient canyons, most of these connect with the Peak-to-Peak 
Highway and its feeders. By connecting any two of them, the mo¬ 
torists can lay out a week-long supply of pleasantly scenic one-day 
circle trips. 

From the Boulder area, Boulder Canyon itself-—its 75-foot 
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Boulder Falls one of the state’s most beautiful—is best known. But 
Magnolia Drive, the Sugarloaf Road through Switzerland Park, 
and the Salina-Gold Hill route to Lefthand Canyon are pleasant 
alternatives. To the south, Colorado 72 generally follows the Coal 
Creek Canyon route of the Denver & Salt Lake tracks. Golden of¬ 
fers the lightly traveled Golden Gate Canyon byway, the tunnel- 
strewn Clear Creek Canyon Road (ch. 17) along the abandoned 
right-of-way of the pioneering Colorado Central railroad, and the 
US 40 route up Mount Vernon Canyon. From Morrison and Red 
Rocks Park, the motorist can choose between sheer-walled Bear 
Creek—serving Idledale, Kittredge, and Evergreen, the area’s three 
most popular summer-home resorts—and Turkey Creek. This lat¬ 
ter road, US 285, passes Tiny Town—another summer settlement, 
named for the miniature, one-inch-to-the-foot city built as a chil¬ 
dren’s attraction—and leads gently over Kenosha Pass into South 
Park ( ch . 12). 


-x 

BED AND BOARD 

Along with good hotels in Boulder, Golden, and Central City, and 
a generous supply of motels along the principal highways, this area 
boasts Troutdale-in-the-Pines, Brook Forest Inn, Heidi Chalet, and 
some of the state’s other well-known mountain lodges (Appen¬ 
dix B). Ranking with the Teller House dining-room at Central 
City, Georgetown’s Red Ram, and the Hotel Splendide in Em¬ 
pire among the most unusual eating-places is the Peublo at the 
Park of the Red Rocks. Regular entrees include a variety of buffalo 
and elk dishes, as well as Rocky Mountain trout and the more 
traditional meats. Added Pueblo feature: a branch of the Denver 
Art Museum. 


* 

All in all, this pie-shaped wedge of ghost-town-studded moun¬ 
tains between Denver and the Continental Divide may be con¬ 
sidered an extension of the capital city’s vacationland, as indeed 
Denver would like the visitor to consider it. But the area got along 
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fine for many years without the Queen City—when it was merely 
a gold camp that no longer had any gold—and the vacationer who 
wants it that way can get along without the city’s metropolitan at¬ 
tractions just as well. Short now on mineral wealth, but still long 
on such enduring assets as mountains and canyons, forests and 
sparkling trout streams, deserted mining camps and bustling re¬ 
sorts, the area wraps up in one neat, easy-to-investigate package 
most of the attractions the average vacationer expects to find in 
the Centennial State. 



CHAPTER 


*3-k 

Estes Park and 
Northeastern Colorado 


-K IN 1622 , PETER MINUIT BOUGHT MANHATTAN ISLAND FROM 
the Indians for $24 in trade goods. Nearly two and a half centuries 
later, in 1865, Michael Hollinbeck and a man known to history 
only as “Buck” struck a similarly lucrative bargain over an almost 
as well-known piece of real estate. The property was Estes Park, a 
pleasantly mountain-rimmed Colorado valley from one to two 
miles in width and approximately 12 miles long. And for it the 
two men gave Joel Estes, who had claimed it two years before as 
the first white settler, a yoke of oxen. 

Today, of course, the popular little mountain resort some 75 
miles northwest of Denver is hardly a serious rival to Manhattan, 
at least in population. During the winter it can count no more than 
2,500 permanent residents. But from May 15 to September 15— 
when the village merchants do 85 per cent of their year’s business 
—Estes Park and its satellite resorts somehow manage to accom¬ 
modate an estimated 40,000 residents, with sufficient lodging-space 
left over to make comfortable another 12,000 more or less transient 
visitors. And the feat is accomplished with a minimum of the fuss 
and bother that mar so many similarly popular vacation areas. 

Some of the thanks is owing to a bountiful nature. Crowding 
in on the valley from three directions is ruggedly beautiful Rocky 
Mountain National Park (ch. 14), its 255,706 acres providing the 
resort with a vast natural playground. But experience and wise 
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planning have helped, too, for the valley has a long heritage of 
service to visitors. Rancher Griff Evans, a little Welshman who 
lived in the old Estes log house on Fish Creek until it burned in 
1876, may well have played host to the region’s first tourist. In 1873 
he turned over an unused cabin to Isabella L. Bird, the sprightly 
Englishwoman who came to America for her health and returned 
home to write A Lady’s Life in the Rocky Mountains. As she de¬ 
scribed her first late-aftemoon glimpse of the park, “the rushing 
river was blood-red, Long’s Peak was aflame, the glory of the glow¬ 
ing heaven was given back from earth.” Other visitors, a few of 
them no doubt inspired by her almost rhapsodic accounts of the 
beauty of the valley and its protective mountains, came to see for 
themselves. Many fell in love with the place just as she had and 
returned to build homes of their own. And the flood of visitors 
has increased until now more than 1,500,000 people find their way 
into the park each year, though, admittedly, only a comparative 
handful follow Miss Bird’s footsteps to the top of near-by Longs 
Peak. 

Among the park’s first, and certainly one of its most contro¬ 
versial, visitors was the Right Honorable Windham Thomas Wynd- 
ham-Quin, Fourth Earl of Dunraven and Mount Earl. This auto¬ 
cratic Irish nobleman first saw the park in 1872 while on a hunting 
expedition. In 1874 he returned, determined to take over the en¬ 
tire park and turn it into a private hunting preserve for himself and 
his friends. And for the next two decades he almost succeeded, 
managing his holdings like a European feudal domain and domi¬ 
nating the lives and activities of the rest of the people in the valley. 
But tiie mounting resentment of an increasing number of new 
settlers finally eased him out of the picture. In defeat, however, he 
left the valley one curious legacy. A lavish entertainer, the Earl 
brought in large stocks of whisky and other liquors each spring. 
What remained in the fall was carefully buried until the next year. 
But one such cache was never found, and long after His Lordship 
had gone back to England, a favorite pastime of the older settlers 
was treasure-hunting for the lost whisky. 

To take care of its post-Dunraven visitors, whether of the over¬ 
night or summer-long variety, Estes offers more than 200 groups 
of accommodations. And the Chamber of Commerce (2x5 East 
Elkhom Avenue) operates the state's only complete referral serv- 
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ice, helping visitors to find accommodations throughout the entire 
area. These range from first-rate hotels, lodges, and guest ranches 
(two of which have been in business for more than 75 years) to 
luxurious motels and more moderately priced tourist courts and 
cottage groups. Priding itself on being a family vacation area, the 
village has carefully developed a program of activities and attrac¬ 
tions which includes children and young people as well as older 
vacationers. A children's recreation center, under the supervision 
of a full-time director, is operated during the summer months. In 
addition, the National Park Service conducts a Junior Program fea¬ 
turing nature hikes and laboratory periods. There is a miniature 
train—the town’s only railroad, incidentally—and a trout-stocked 
pond for the exclusive use of those under twelve. Visitors can also 
swim in an Olympic-type pool in Stanley Park (water heated to 
72 degrees), bowl on 10 ABC-approved lanes (located one mile 
south of town, they are the site of the annual Colorado Bowling 
Festival), play golf on both regular and miniature courses, browse 
through the Neibling Auto Museum of antique cars, indulge in a 
full range of water sports on 163-acre Lake Estes (on the east edge 
of town and part of the ambitious Colorado-Big Thompson water- 
diversion system), take part in campfire song sessions, “chuck- 
wagon” dinners, and square dances. 

The entertainment fare is equally varied. Most of the area’s 
larger establishments—The Crags, Stanley Hotel, Baldpate Inn, 
Elkhorn Lodge, Stead’s Ranch, Harmony Guest Ranch, and others 
—regularly book orchestras and vocalists for their dining-rooms and 
cocktail lounges. Estes is also headquarters for Rocky Mountain 
National Park. And as the bulk of the park's 1,500,000 annual 
visitors are Estes guests, coming or going, the village benefits from 
many of the National Parks Service naturalist activities. Park rang¬ 
ers give illustrated talks in the evenings, not only at the park mu¬ 
seums (ch. 14) but also at the Stanley Park amphitheater on the 
east edge of Estes and elsewhere in the region. The calendar of 
special events includes such varied affairs as a Huck Finn Day, an 
Arabian horse show, a Western Jamboree for kids, and the tradi¬ 
tional Rooftop Rodeo, which dates back to 1907. 

And then there are the mountains. In addition to challenging 
Longs Peak, the park offers many near-by mountain slopes that 
even a novice can attempt with safety. For those who are allergic 
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to the strain of mountain-climbing in any circumstances, there is 
the new Aerial Tramway (charge), whose enclosed 12-passenger 
car whisks one effortlessly to the top of Prospect Mountain, 1,100 
feet above its base, and provides a superlative view down over the 
valley. For those visitors young and old who would wander a bit 
farther afield, there are more than 500 miles of hiking trails in the 
region and as many as 1,800 saddle horses—for the most part aware 
of and conditioned to the unsophisticated equestrianism of many 
city-based vacationers—which can be rented by the hour or by the 
summer. 

Estes Park has long liked to consider itself a “four-seasons” 
area. And recent developments at the Hidden Valley winter-sports 
area (ch. 19) in Rocky Mountain National Park have given at 
least week-end substance to the boast. Good skiing conditions 
exist generally from Thanksgiving through May. During that pe¬ 
riod, of course, the larger hotels and resorts are closed. But ample 
accommodations are always available. And the vacationer who can 
time his trip for the fall or spring—in September or until mid-June 
—will find several extra dividends awaiting him: good weather, no 
crowds, and off-season rates that in some cases will be only half as 
much as the highs prevailing during the busy summer months. 

* 

WORKING CITIES OF THE PLAINS 

Pleasant as it is, however, Estes Park is not the all-in-all of north¬ 
eastern Colorado. Nor is it even self-sufficient. Indeed, its real de¬ 
pendence on its plains-area neighbors to the east and north is one 
of actual life and death. For the village, interestingly enough, is 
perhaps the only place of its size in the country which has no fu¬ 
neral home and no cemetery. Credit goes, of course, not to the 
present-day climate (healthful as it may be), but to glaciers that 
have long since melted away. Thousands of years ago they crept 
down out of the mountains, scouring the U-shaped valley down to 
its very bedrock. As a result, Estes Park must turn to the valley 
towns below it for a place to bury its dead—just as it must look in 
their direction for the steady flow of visitors which keeps it alive. 

But the picture is not so grim as it sounds. Work and play 
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have equally important parts in the development of any area, just 
as they do in producing a well-rounded individual. And if Estes 
Park is the logical playground for much of this vast plains area, at 
least a half-dozen of its cities are important work centers. Loveland 
and Longmont prosper largely on the production and processing 
of food. The same solid economic base underlies both Greeley and 
Fort Collins, which have the added advantages of college-town 
status. Cheyenne, despite the fact that it is tucked away incon¬ 
gruously into the extreme southeastern comer of Wyoming, is the 
capital of that state and a strategic service-and-supply center. And 
Laramie, home of the University of Wyoming, has discovered—as 
has its counterpart Colorado city, Boulder (ch. 2 )— that education 
and industry are two eminently compatible ingredients in build¬ 
ing a city. (The United States Bureau of Mines is currently operat¬ 
ing on the campus its Petroleum and Oil Shale Experiment Station 
devoted to research on liquid fuels.) All are interesting cities in 
their own right. All have adequate tourist facilities. And all are 
close enough—generally within an hour’s drive—to Estes Park and 
other near-by mountain playgrounds to serve as convenient vaca¬ 
tion headquarters. The visitor, then, would do well to avoid rush¬ 
ing too hurriedly across the plains. By taking his time and poking 
around a bit in their cities, he can bring with him to the mountains 
a much better picture of the state and the Rocky Mountain region 
as a whole. 

For Colorado is not one vast vacationland. Nor is it a single 
big mining operation. Such is the glamour of gold- and silver¬ 
seeking that many people think of the state almost exclusively in 
terms of hell-raising boom camps like Cripple Creek and Creede, 
of strike-it-rich prospectors like H. A. W. Tabor and Tom Walsh. 
However, farm production, for all its lack of drama and excitement, 
has a three-to-one edge in total dollar value to the state when com¬ 
pared with the combined output of all its mines. And nowhere can 
this be appreciated more easily than in northeastern Colorado, 
particularly in Weld County. 

Exceeded in size among the state’s 63 counties only by Las 
Animas (southeast) and Moffat (northwest), Weld leads all oth¬ 
ers in acres of cropland and in acres under irrigation. Because of 
this abundance of soil and water, it ranks first in the production of 
cattle and calves, sheep, and chickens and in the number of its 
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dairy cattle. It ranks second in the marketing of hogs, third in the 
production of turkeys. In harvested farm crops it leads all other 
counties in barley, onions, and alfalfa, is second in com, potatoes, 
dry beans, and commercial vegetables. Nor is its production re¬ 
markable only because Colorado is primarily a mountain state. In 
a recent year Weld ranked eleventh among all the counties in the 
nation in the dollar-and-cents value of its combined farm products. 
It ranked second in the harvesting of sugar beets, producing around 
15 per cent of the nation’s total. And, thanks to the large-scale 
commercial feeding of livestock—the Monfort Feed Lots at 
Greeley are believed to be the largest in the world—Weld is first in 
the number and value of cattle and calves sold, second in the 
marketing of sheep and lambs. 

This rich yield from its soil has determined the course of 
Weld County manufacturing. Sugar mills at Eaton, Greeley, 
Johnstown, and Windsor, fruit- and vegetable-canning factories at 
Fort Lupton and Greeley, meat-packing houses at Pierce and 
Windsor, and animal-feed mills at Greeley, LaSalle, MilKkin, and 
Platteville all help to push Weld into fourth place among Colo¬ 
rado counties in the value of manufactured products. Which is 
perhaps even more remarkable when one recalls the prophecy of 
one of the area's first white visitors, Major Stephen H. Long, for 
whom Longs Peak is named. In 1820 he reported that the region 
"would never be fit for human habitation other than by the no¬ 
mad races,” that it “should forever remain the unmolested haunt 
of the native hunter, bison and jackal.” 

Nevertheless, a trading post was established in 1836 near the 
present-day town of Fort Lupton. Fort St. Vrain and Fort Vas- 
quez were built a few years later. Weld County was created in 
1861, and Greeley was made its seat in 1877. Greeley’s inception, 
however, came in the summer of 1859, when Horace Greeley, 
editor and publisher of the New York Tribune, visited Colorado 
( ch . 2) and was strongly impressed by the region’s natural re¬ 
sources. He conceived the idea of sponsoring a colony in the West, 
and won the immediate interest of his agricultural editor, Nathan 
C. Meeker ( c . h . 11). Meeker went to Colorado to look over the 
situation in the summer of 1869 and returned to New York to or¬ 
ganize the Union colony. In May 1870 the first 50 families ar¬ 
rived to find “not a house, shanty, nor even a bush or twig.... 
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excepting a fringe of trees bordering the Platte River.” But the co¬ 
operative-minded colonists pitched in. By midyear more than 200 
houses and small business buildings had been put up, and work had 
begun on the state’s first large irrigation canal. 

The quiet, hard-working, neatly trimmed appearance of 
Greeley today is in large measure a legacy from its founders. 
Changes have been made, of course; the founding “command¬ 
ment” that read: “Thou shalt not sell liquid damnation within the 
lines of Union Colony” has been abandoned. But Meeker’s firm 
stand against the idle, the immoral, the intemporate, and the ineffi¬ 
cient has undoubtedly left its mark on the present town. Colorado 
State College, established in 1889, has become one of the coun¬ 
try's ranking teacher-training institutions. The visitor will want to 
see its trim campus and browse through the Meeker Museum 
(2-5 daily). Housed in the original Meeker home, a two-story 
brick-and-plaster house built in 1870, it contains interesting relics 
of the pioneer days in Colorado. There is also a Pioneers Monu¬ 
ment in downtown Lincoln Park on the site of an artesian well 
that supplied water for the early colonists. 

Fort Collins began as a military post called Camp Collins, es¬ 
tablished in 1864 to guard the Overland Trail. The town was laid 
out in 1871, incorporated two years later. And in 1879 it saw the 
opening of the Colorado State College of Agriculture and Me¬ 
chanic Arts, with a single course of study and 20 students. With 
some 6,000 students and faculty members, and under a new name, 
Colorado State University now possesses the state’s first atomic 
reactor and an expanding program of advanced graduate work in 
nuclear fission. But agriculture is still important in the college, as 
it is in Fort Collins and in Larimer County, named, incidentally, 
for General William Larimer of Denver fame (ca. 1). In recent 
years, however, the production and processing of foodstuffs has 
been rivaled by a sharp increase in the manufacturing of furni¬ 
ture, machinery, electronic parts, and a wide variety of other prod¬ 
ucts. Loveland, 13 miles to the south, and Longmont, 20 miles far¬ 
ther south, have both shared in this upsurge of industrialization. 

Loveland has also developed a curious home-grown industry 
all its own. As the self-styled “Sweetheart Town,” it now remails— 
with a suitable Loveland cancellation and a special crimson cachet 
—up to 75,000 valentines a year. The service is free, of course, and 
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has been performed for sentimentalists in all states and a number of 
foreign countries. 

Irrigation remains the essential key to prosperity throughout 
this vast northeastern comer of Colorado. And this is now guaran¬ 
teed by the mighty Colorado-Big Thompson System, one of the 
greatest water-diversion projects in the world. Designed to supple¬ 
ment limited East Slope water with surplus Colorado River water 
from the West Slope, the system includes great reservoirs on both 
slopes and a maze of interconnecting canals, tubes, and tunnels, 
the greatest of which is the 13.1-mile Alva B. Adams Tunnel under 
the Continental Divide. In the process of shifting the water back 
and forth, of course, a number of hydroelectric generating plants 
produce power for wide sections of Colorado and southeastern 
Wyoming. The project was begun by the United States Bureau of 
Reclamation in 1937. When it was completed in 1958, approxi¬ 
mately $164,000,000 had been spent on the many units of the care¬ 
fully integrated system. The vacationer interested in such monu¬ 
ments to man’s inventiveness in harnessing nature for his own 
purposes should visit the handsome new Loveland Museum. It 
contains a large easy-to-understand diarama scale model of the 
project, along with pioneer exhibits of the Old West and archaeo¬ 
logical and geological items. 


-X 

WYOMING’S SOUTHEASTERN CORNER 

The Colorado vacationer will be amply repaid for his visit to Wyo¬ 
ming’s capital city of Cheyenne however he makes it—as an en- 
route stop or as a deliberate side trip. Perhaps no other town’s 
name so symbolizes the West in legend and public fancy. The 
“town the West was built around” is the more or less official boast. 
If the claim is not completely true, neither is it wholly without 
justification. The rodeo is the West’s most popular indigenous 
celebration ( ch . 21), and Cheyenne’s far-famed Frontier Days, 
dating back to 1897, is one of the oldest and best. Held annually 
the last full week in July, the event pads out its five afternoon 
rodeos with street square-dancing, Indian dances, free chuck-wagon 
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breakfasts, parades, military demonstrations, and general carnival- 
time merrymaking. 

But Cheyenne is a curious blend of the old and the new. The 
Wyoming Hereford Ranch (visitors welcome) southeast of the 
city is believed to be the world’s largest spread devoted exclusively 
to the raising of purebred Herefords, a far cry indeed from the 
lean, rangy critters upon which the state’s important cattle industry 
was built a century ago. An old Deadwood stagecoach is preserved 
in the Union Pacific depot within arm’s length of the sleek stream¬ 
lined passenger trains that have replaced it. Other pioneer relics are 
on display (9-4:30 daily, 12-5 Sunday) at the State Historical 
Museum—in the south wing of the handsome new State Office 
Building, southeast of the traditionally bedomed Capitol—and in 
the Jim Baker Cabin in Frontier Park. The two-story home of this 
colorful old trail-blazer and Mountain Man, built in 1875 on the 
banks of the Little Snake River to the west, was moved here by the 
state in 1917 and established as a memorial to Wyoming’s fron¬ 
tiersmen and pioneers. A few blocks to the west is the main gate 
to Francis E. Warren Air Force Base, which itself spans the entire 
gap from Mountain Man to Missile Man. Established in 1867 as 
Fort D. A. Russell, to protect settlers and railroad construction 
gangs, it is now home base for an $85,000,000 intercontinental- 
missile facility. 

The city's start was a traditional Western affair, too. By 
November 1867, in anticipation of the arrival of the railroad, 
some 4,000 people had assembled. To shelter them there were 
several thousand covered-wagon boxes, dugouts, tents, and other 
miscellaneous homes, all, according to one bemused observer, 
“standing insults to every wind that blows.” The first train arrived 
from Julesburg (see below) piled high with the storied “Hell on 
Wheels” detritus of shacks, tent saloons, and hangers-on that 
were the principle ingredients of all rails-end construction camps. 
Yet in 1869 it was designated territorial capital—the Territory of 
Wyoming having been created by Congress the year before— 
and it watched approvingly as the initial legislature granted 
women the right to vote, the first such act in the United States. 
(From 1925 to 1927, Mrs. Nellie Tayloe Ross was the nation’s 
first woman governor.) And in 1882 Cheyenne became the first 
city in America to be lighted with incandescent streetlights. 
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Such progressiveness combined with a forthright attachment 
to the Old West tradition also characterizes Laramie, 50 miles 
north and west of Cheyenne across the highly scenic Laramie 
Mountains. The next stop west for the rail-home outlawry that 
followed the Union Pacific across the state in 1869, Larami e nev¬ 
ertheless received world-wide publicity the following year when it 
first empaneled women for grand-jury service.* And the Univer¬ 
sity of Wyoming, the state’s only four-year college, was estab¬ 
lished in Laramie in 1887, three years before Wyoming was ad¬ 
mitted into the Union as the forty-fourth state. The school main¬ 
tains a permanent camp high in the Snowy Range to the west 
( ch . 12). Offering natural sciences and other fully accredited 
courses, it calls itself “The Coolest Summer School in America.” 

* 

ROADS INTO THE MOUNTAINS 

The historic route into the Estes Park area is through Julesburg in 
the extreme northeastern comer of the state. It can be roughly paral¬ 
leled today by following US 138 to Sterling, US 6 to the US 34 
junction near Fort Morgan (site of another of the many military 
posts established to guard the Overland Trail), and then US 34 
into the park. This route, the former South Platte River Trail, has 
been closely associated with the development of Colorado. Along 
it, beside the shallow, many-islanded stream, passed the Spanish 
explorer Pedro de Villasur in 1720. A century later came Major 
Long's expedition, and then the trappers and fur-traders, who built 
well-fortified posts and bartered with the Plains Indians for buffalo 
hides. And in the years after the magic discovery of gold west of 
Denver, the Fifty-niners streamed up the river, followed in turn by 
a steadily increasing flood of settlers. 

Symbolic of much of this traffic is Julesburg itself, the only re- 

* King William of Prussia cabled his congratulations to President Grant 
on this evidence of “progress, enlightenment and civil liberty in America." 
But, alas, the male journalists of the day by and large played the petticoated 
jurists for laughs. A contemporary cartoon showed a stem-visaged female— 
presumably the baby-sitter of her day—stilling a fretful infant with the 
lullaby: “Baby, Baby, don’t get in a fury; Your mama’s gone to sit on the 
jury." 
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maining town of four established with the same name, each in its 
time an important stopover on the way to Denver. In the Julesburg 
Museum the visitor will find many interesting relics of this check¬ 
ered past. Exhibits recall not only the boisterous construction days 
of the Union Pacific Railroad, but the excitement of earlier events 
as well: the first stagecoach (in 1859) of the Leavenworth and 
Pikes Peak Express; the arrival of the dramatic Pony Express in 
i860 and that of the Western Union line from Omaha to San Fran¬ 
cisco, which superseded it; the time in 1862 when Indian depreda¬ 
tions forced the rerouting of the Overland Stage from central Wyo¬ 
ming to northern Colorado; and the Indian battle of 1865 when 
the town and the prairies around it were set afire. 

North of the Estes Park region, and somewhat overshadowed 
by it, lies the popular and ruggedly beautiful Cache la Poudre 
country. Colorado 14 threads the narrow granite-walled canyon of 
this famed trout stream from Fort Collins to the summit of 10,285- 
foot Cameron Pass. Halfway up the canyon is the excellent 95-acre 
Fort Collins Mountain Park, maintained by the city. Supple¬ 
menting tourist accommodations along the Poudre is the Red 
Feather Lakes area to the north, a long-popular summer-home 
area. Three other highly scenic canyon-bottom roads into the 
mountains are US 34, the famed Big Thompson Canyon road from 
Loveland to Estes Park; Colorado 66 up Muggins Gulch from 
Longmont to the park; and Colorado 7 up South St. Vrain Creek 
from Lyons to the Peak-to-Peak Highway ( ch . 2) at Raymond. 

All in all, the pleasant little park of Joel Estes has done quite 
well for itself. As, for that matter, have the cities of Major Long's 
“haunt of the . . . bison and jackal." The Greeley Philharmonic 
Orchestra, started in 1911, is one of the oldest in the state. And 
Fort Collins claims that it is the smallest community in the nation 
to support an orchestra, the Fort Collins Symphony. So, whether he 
comes for musical fare or mountain fun-—or plain, unadulterated 
sightseeing-—the vacationer in Colorado's northeastern comer is 
almost sure to get his money's worth. 



CHAPTEB 

-* 4 * 


In and Around Colorado 
Springs 


* COLORADO SPRINGS DOMINATES THE COLORADO VACA- 
tion stage like a consummate ham, overplaying her role deliberately 
and, judging from the box office, with tremendous skill. And, 
thanks to her undeniably bountiful natural endowments, she has 
walked off with a double handful of vacation Oscars. (All of this, 
of course, is above and beyond her sudden emergence, with the 
official opening in 1958 of the United States Air Force Academy, as 
one of the nation’s most important strategic military centers.) 

Shrewd and insistent publicity has made the Springs almost 
synonymous with Colorado; Pikes Peak with mountains; the Cave 
of the Winds with caverns; the Garden of the Gods with vividly 
colored and fancifully carved rocks; Seven Falk with water gush¬ 
ing picturesquely over boulders; the Broadmoor with gracious re¬ 
sort life. Yet perhaps the most amazing aspect of this noteworthy 
achievement is that she has not only all of these remarkable at¬ 
tractions, but many more. And those she does not have—-well, she 
forthrightly builds them! 

In 1905, when far-off Mesa Verde was still shrouded in Ti¬ 
betan isolation and mystery, the Springs reproduced her own Cliff 
Dwellings, even providing a near-by pueblo for the imported In¬ 
dians so that they could live comfortably while displaying their arts 
and crafts to the tourist. And a half-century later, with the ghost- 
town boom running at full flood, she thoughtfully saved her visi- 
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tors the inconvenience of having to dash off to some other comer 
of Colorado. She constructed her own Ghost Town. 

As for the purist who maintains that such genuine simulated 
attractions take unsportsmanlike advantage of the traveling public, 
the Springs shrugs him off. The charge of commercialism is, so to 
speak, one of the many things she doesn’t mind. Another is the 
complaint that her prices are too high. She knows that the vaca¬ 
tioner, now as always, pays more for what he gets in Colorado 
Springs, but she is also supremely confident that he gets more for 
his money. To prove her point, she needs only to indicate the rec¬ 
ord of the past three quarters of a century. For even in the 1880’s, 
when the rest of the state was concerned primarily with the pro¬ 
duction of gold and silver, she was busily getting her vacation 
house in order, learning how to provide visitors with what they 
want. The great attraction of Colorado Springs in those days, one 
of her first guests admitted, was that she offered “Eastern life in a 
Western environment." And to further this home-away-from-home 
illusion, she introduced polo in the 1890’s. This prompted a visit¬ 
ing Englishman to observe that “there are but two civilized places 
between your Atlantic and Pacific Oceans—Chicago and Colorado 
Springs. For wherever you find polo you find good clubs, good so¬ 
ciety, and, usually, good tea." 

“Little Lunnon" was indeed doing quite well for herself. 
Along with her polo, she also had golf, cricket^ and fox-hunting. 
But, without minimizing her accomplishments, it should be pointed 
out that she was blessed with a much gentler upbringing than 
most of her neighbors. For she had not yet appeared on the scene 
when near-by Colorado City, now West Colorado Springs, was 
going through the traditional stages of frontier-town development. 
Founded by Kansas gold-seekers in 1858 as El Paso, “Old Town" 
became El Dorado City in 1859 and was rechristened Colorado 
City shortly after that. Yet, despite the beautifully lithographed 
and widely distributed maps which “emblazoned to the world that 
a new town had enlarged the area of civilization,” the camp was 
little more than a clutch of cabins stretched along Fountain Creek. 
True, in i86z it served briefly as the territorial capital, when the 
Second Territorial Legislature met there for four days. But the 
following year, when the first church services were announced, only 
one worshipper showed up. (A Mexican horse thief happened to 
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be on “trial” at the moment. Only after he had been found guilty 
and strung up to the nearest cottonwood did the hall begin to fill.) 
Discovery of gold at Cripple Creek in the 1890’s brought a period 
of renewed life. Ore-reduction mills and railroad shops crowded into 
Colorado City, as did promoters, gamblers, and the ever-present 
contingent of feminine freebooters. Money was made in the town, 
but important fortunes moved down the creek to the cleaner and 
far more fashionable Colorado Springs. 

A fixed pattern of development for the Springs was set by its 
founder, General William J. Palmer of the Denver and Rio Grande 
Railroad. From July 31, 1871, when the first stake was driven at 
what is now the southeast comer of Pikes Peak and Cascade ave¬ 
nues, the town was planned to be the “Saratoga of the West.” And 
it set out delibeir'-ely to attract and hold citizens of means and so¬ 
cial standing, or "good moral character and strict temperance 
habits.” Not only were mills, smelters, saloons, and gambling- 
houses to be confined to Colorado City (along, presumably, with 
those who operated them), but all deeds specified that no intoxi¬ 
cating liquors were to be made or sold on the premises, a restric¬ 
tion enforced until after the repeal of national prohibition in 1933. 
(Not that the citizenry’s moral strength was sufficient to preclude 
all attempts to circumvent the law. One establishment boasted for a 
time an ingenious “Spiritual Wheel,” a revolving affair upon which 
the thirsty customer could place a quarter and, if his faith was 
strong enough, receive a glass of some potable spirit or other from 
the barkeeper behind a partition.) 

From the beginning, then, General Palmer’s city set out to 
attract the people she wanted. And, to her credit, it must be ad¬ 
mitted that she worked hard to earn their favor, once they arrived. 
Broad streets were laid out and thousands of cottonwoods planted 
to make them attractive. Lots were set aside for schools and 
churches, and an extensive park system was projected. Twenty 
acres of land and even some cash were donated for the founding of 
Colorado College, which has grown steadily in size and stature 
until it now has more than a thousand students. And all the time 
the railroad was publicizing the Pikes Peak region as a “scenic 
wonderland" and a superlative health resort. (Of Manitou Springs’ 
50 mineral springs, 20 are still open to the public.) Doctors began 
to extol the dry air and bright sunshine—310 days of it a year—and 
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the first of several tubercular sanatoriums were established. (The 
gala opening in 1882 of the resort's first good hotel, the still-popu¬ 
lar Antlers, was a great success. But the town made one or its rare 
civic blunders when it attempted to give the new opera house an 
equally impressive send-off. Somehow forgetting that it owed 
much of its current prosperity to health-seekers, a goodly propor¬ 
tion of them sufferers from respiratory complaints, sponsors sched¬ 
uled the popular but hardly appropriate Camille.) 

-X 

SOME EARLY-DAY BUILDERS 

Although it takes the combined efforts of many people to build a 
bustling, booming city of 80,000, much credit should undoubtedly 
go to some of Colorado Springs’ early leaders. Along with General 
Palmer, two stand out. Unalike in most ways, they had one quality 
in common: a love for this pleasant little resort under the shadow 
of Pikes Peak and a willingness to put the money they had made in 
Cripple Creek minerals to work improving it. 

Winfield Scott Stratton was an Indiana-born carpenter who- 
reached Colorado Springs in 1872. Working at his trade during the 
winter, he spent his summers prospecting in the hills to the west. 
And when, in January 1891, cowboy Robert Womack came riding 
into the Springs to declare between drinks that he had struck gold 
in what was soon to become Cripple Creek, Stratton was one of 
the few who believed him. On July 4 he staked his first claim in 
the area. And the famed Independence Mine, when he sold it some 
years later to an English syndicate, brought him some $10,000,000. 
Having waited that long to get it, Stratton knew the value of 
money. And in this free-spending era he was soon known as the 
“Midas of the Rockies.” Inexplicably, he had no desire to build a 
castle * like that of General Palmer. Instead, he merely admired 
the shiny boots the General wore—and bought himself a pair just 
like them. 

* Glen Eyrie, now owned by a religious organization called the Navi¬ 
gators, nestles in a crevice of the mountains near the Garden of the Gods. 
The $2,000,000 Tudor showplace boasts 67 rooms and 22 baths, plus dozens 
of fantastic features that could come only from a man with grandiose ideas 
and the money with which to develop them. 
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Stratton also shocked the buddingly snobbish community by 
buying an old-fashioned frame house near the business district, in 
part perhaps because he had worked on it as a carpenter. (To the 
time he died he was a paid-up member of the carpenters’ union.) 
But he was generous with his wealth when he recognized a worthy 
cause. He bought and gave to the city the site for its fine City Hall. 
He bought the land for the Post Office, selling it to the government 
at half-price. And he spent nearly a million dollars improving and 
modernizing the business district. His most important philan¬ 
thropy, however, was the Myron Stratton Home, which he en¬ 
dowed with the bulk of his estate. Often called the finest poorhouse 
in America, this neat tree-lined area south of the Springs provides a 
comfortable haven for homeless men, women, and children. If Col¬ 
orado Springs is basically democratic today, a good share of the 
thanks can go to Winfield Stratton. 

More flamboyant than Stratton, Spencer Penrose spent his 
Cripple Creek wealth—reinforced with that form Utah copper— 
far more lavishly. But most of it went to give Colorado Springs the 
attractions that help to bring in some 1,500,000 visitors a year. He 
built up the present multi-million-dollar Broadmoor empire al¬ 
most as a personal plaything, allegedly starting it to provide a job 
for a friend of his who had been let out as manager of the down¬ 
town Antlers Hotel. Because someone gave him a bear cub, he 
created the Cheyenne Mountain Zoo, not the largest (though it 
now contains more than 300 species) but one of the best-main¬ 
tained in the country. When Tessie the elephant (a gift from the 
Maharaja of Nagapur) grew tired carrying 12 children at a time 
to the zoo—it is dug into the side of the mountain at the 6,800- 
foot level—he built a railroad to take over the chore. Admiring the 
sunrises from the top of the mountain, he built an auto road to the 
summit and capped it with the Cheyenne Mountain Lodge. When 
a 1937 performance of his first rodeo—the now famous Pikes Peak 
or Bust Rodeo—was washed out by a sudden thunderstorm, he 
ordered a $1,000,000 steel structure erected that would seat 10,000 
under cover. And when national prohibition was declared, he 
bought up a large stock of rare wines and liquors—including that of 
the old Waldorf-Astoria, which he shipped west labeled dishes— 
handle with cabe —and stored it in a tremendous wine cellar under 
the hotel. 
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This combination of noteworthy scenic attractions and far¬ 
sighted civic boosters—along with health-restoring springs, a 
pleasant year-round climate, good transportation facilities, and 
consistently insistent publicity—has had the expected results. Suc¬ 
cess has come to the Springs. And it has come so overwhelmingly 
that tourism, once the life blood of the resort, has recently dropped 
into second place, so far as its economic importance to the com¬ 
munity is concerned. Passing it, and still expanding mightily, is the 
nation's military program, highlighted by the 16,000-man Fort 
Carson installation to the south, the 3,000-man Ent Air Force Base 
complex (which includes the temporary location of the vital nerve 
center for the North American Air Defense Command) to the 
northeast, and the gleaming new Air Force Academy. But Col¬ 
orado Springs the resort is taking these burgeoning defense in¬ 
stallations in stride, expanding its civic and commercial facilities 
with one hand while writing feverishly with the other the promo¬ 
tional brochures that announce the picturesquely mountain-set 
Academy as one more new tourist attraction to add to all the tra¬ 
ditional standbys. 

Mellowed with age or wet-paint new, the attractions are there, 
and information about them is all too easy to come by. If, for ex¬ 
ample, a visitor enters the area by car and stops at one of the cov¬ 
ered-wagon information booths, he is likely to drive on with such an 
armload of “literature”, as to be even more confused than when he 
drove up. The real problem, then, is one of deciding—whether on 
the basis of time, money, or personal tastes—what not to see and 
do. These decisions taken care of, his troubles are reduced to 
logistical and tactical matters. And these may very wdl be de¬ 
termined according to the type of tourist he considers himself to 
be. 


* 

ATTRACTIONS FOR THE CROWD-LOVER 

Tourist “A” is a social creature. He wants to see and do all the 
things everybody else sees and does (and all too often bores him 
with every winter). He likes crowds and wants to be in the middle 
of everything that is going on. What does he do? He checks in at a 
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hotel or conveniently located motel (parking his automobile, if he 
drove) and puts himself into the hands of those whose business it 
is to see that he gets his vacation dollar’s worth. He will. He’ll see 
more sights and more people, he’ll save money, and he’ll never 
have a dull moment. For commercial touristing is perhaps better 
organized in the Springs area than in any other Western play¬ 
ground. A handful of companies offers a wide assortment of sight¬ 
seeing opportunities with equipment ranging from rail cars to 
glass-domed buses, from pressurized limousines (a Broadmoor in¬ 
novation on the Pikes Peak run) to burro back. And as long as one’s 
time and money hold out, there is almost no limit to the possibil¬ 
ities. 

There are two- and three-hour tours. There are all-day and 
overnight tours, and combination tours that can fill most of a week. 
One can, if he considers himself of sufficiently hardy pioneer stock, 
even extend the burro trips into week-long safaris. City tours whisk 
one about town, showing off the excellent Fine Arts Center, the 
Colorado College campus, the well-known Van Briggle Art Pottery 
plant (free tours), the Union Printers Home, the already men¬ 
tioned Myron Stratton Home, Prospect Park, the free Pioneers’ 
Museum, and the fabulous Broadmoor. 

Other tours take one through the fancifully sculptured Garden 
of the Gods (one of 21 city-owned parks), to the Indian Cliff 
Dwellings (adm.), up Williams Canyon through the Narrows— 
with its familiar sign of encouragement: yes you can. a million 
others have —to the Cave of the Winds (adm.). Still others will 
take the beautifully scenic Rampart Range Road and the routes 
up Bear Creek and North and South Cheyenne canyons. The 
latter road (toll) has been called, and with some justification, "the 
grandest mile of scenery in Colorado.” It features the Pillars of 
Hercules, Helen Hunt Jackson’s grave, and the night-lighted Seven 
Falls (adm.) . A cable car now offers an alternative to the 290-step 
walkway that climbs the canyon alongside the twisting falls. 

There are tours up Cheyenne Mountain to the zoo, the Will 
Rogers Shrine of the Sun (a typically lavish Penrose tribute to the 
famous humorist), and the hill-topping Cheyenne Mountain 
Lodge; up Pikes Peak and around it to Cripple Creek (see below); 
and even day-long excursions to the Royal Gorge (ch. 5). Nor do 
these exhaust the possibilities. For there are also popular rail trips 
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one can take: the Mount Manitou Incline, the cog railway to the 
14,100-foot summit of Pikes Peak, a favorite since the line was first 
used on June 30,1891, and the miniature Broadmoor Mountaineer 
to Cheyenne Mountain Zoo. 

If Tourist “A” wants his days and nights more or less planned 
for him, he can also choose from Monday-night variety shows 
(every other week) in Bancroft Park and .Saturday-night commu¬ 
nity sings (followed by color movies of the region) in Acacia Park. 
The same two parks offer square-dancing on Wednesday and Thurs¬ 
day nights respectively. And the Western-style chuck-wagon din¬ 
ners, complete with after-dinner cowboy songs and singing, are a 
venerable Garden of the Gods institution. They are supervised by 
the Jaycees every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday evening. 

-X 

ATTRACTIONS FOR THE LONE WOLF 

The Colorado Springs visitor who falls into the Tourist “B” cate¬ 
gory is not necessarily anti-social. He is merely an individualist. He 
prefers to plan his own activities and sightseeing trips. This means 
that he will probably cut down the pace a bit. But even then he can 
visit most of the above-mentioned attractions in a week of leisurdy, 
map-in-hand motoring. As for getting lost occasionally—and the 
odds are good that he will—he’ll find the natives friendly and help¬ 
ful. And in this pleasant city it really does not make too much dif¬ 
ference, for the road one gets lost on may very well prove to be even 
more interesting than the intended one. It is possible that Tour¬ 
ist “B” won’t see as much of the area as Tourist “A.” But it is 
also quite possible that he will enjoy more completdy what he 
does see. 

He may, for example, choose to do much of his sightseeing in 
the early morning hours before the tour-company buses and the 
bulk of his fellow vacationers are on the roads.* The Garden of 

* The drivers of these buses and limousines, it must be admitted, are 
competent and courteous. And they stay on their side of the road, which 
is more, alas, than can be said of many carefree family-car sightseers. But 
they are also familiar with every idiosyncrasy of every road in the area. And 
they are always in a hurry. Which is by way of warning the vacationing 
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the Gods at sunrise can provide uncommercialized sightseeing at 
its very best. For, next to Pikes Peak itself, this 770-acre preserve 
of vividly colored, fancifully eroded red Morrison sandstone is per¬ 
haps the best known scenic trade-mark of Corlorado vacationing. 
(Certainly, Balanced Rock is one of the world’s most photo¬ 
graphed boulders.) It deserves its pre-eminent popularity. Thanks 
to the civic-mindedness of the pioneer Charles E. Perkins family, it 
was given to Colorado Springs in 1909. And admission is free, as it 
should be. Visiting the park early in the morning gives one at least 
a fair chance of enjoying its beauty as the Indians and early settlers 
did. Then, too, not being in a sightseeing bus, one will not have his 
attention continually directed to Beehives, Siamese Twins, Sleep¬ 
ing Giants, and Kissing Camels. “There is little doubt,” one early- 
day visitor complained, "that the average tourist is so intent on 
finding these monstrosities, that he misses the grandeur and glory of 
the place.” Tourist “B” will undoubtedly agree. 

As magnificent a natural spectacle as the Garden of the Gods, 
Pikes Peak suffers from much the same overpopularity. It was first 
mentioned in detail in the memoirs of Captain Zebulon M. Pike, 
who saw it in 1806. (It is true that he estimated its height as more 
than 18,000 feet. It is not true that he said it would never be 
climbed; at least it is not recorded that he did. It is possible, how¬ 
ever, that after his party’s unsuccessful attempt to scale it, he 
thought it could not be conquered.) It was first scaled in 1820 
(ch. 18), and since that time countless thousands have enjoyed the 
magnificent view of mountains and plains from its summit house, 
which is supposed to have inspired Katherine Lee Bates’s poem 
"America the Beautiful.’’ More than a quarter of a million scale it 
each year now, some 50,000 by cog railway, another 250,000 by bus 
and private car, and a hardy 200 to 300 on foot. (The famed 
AdAmAn Club, founded in 1922, makes its annual climb at the end 
of each year, welcoming in the New Year with a display of fire¬ 
works from the top. The name, of course, comes from the practice 
of admitting to membership one new climber each year.) As al¬ 
ready implied, the easiest and cheapest way to reach the top is 

motorist—wherever he is in Colorado, but particularly in and around Colo¬ 
rado Springs—to obey all traffic laws implicitly and to exercise every common- 
sense precaution at all times. More specific tips on mountain driving are 
offered in Chapter 18. 
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by cogway or in a sightseeing bus or limousine. But if a visitor does 
not mind comparatively rugged mountain-climbing, he is urged to 
drive it himself, preferably early in the morning over the toll road 
opened in 1915, made a free highway in 1937, and then a toll road 
again. It is well worth the modest cost and the extra driving effort. 

Regardless of type, the vacationer with children may well find 
himself drawn to the North Pole, a Santa’s Workshop of the type 
springing up all over the country; Miracle House, a “gravity-defy¬ 
ing” attraction; and Ghost Town, with its pioneer-style general 
store, barber shop, newspaper office, and saloon. Tip to the tariff- 
tired: at the children’s playground in downtown Boulder Crescent 
Park the equipment is modem, safe, and fun to use. It is also free. 

* 

ENTERTAINMENT, CULTURAL AND OTHERWISE 

Wearying of scenery, no matter how spectacular—and of at¬ 
tractions, however worth while—the Colorado Springs vacationer 
will find the Fine Arts Center and the Pioneers’ Museum doubly 
rewarding. Built in 1936 at a cost of $2,000,000, the Center is the 
heart of the Springs’ highly regarded art colony. Its outstanding 
permanent collections of Southwestern Indian and Spanish-Ameri- 
can arts and crafts (the display of santos, small figurines of Christ 
dating from the Spanish era in the Southwest, is one of the na¬ 
tion's finest) are supplemented with frequently changed special 
exhibits. There is also a varied theater fare of concerts, plays, 
movies, and lectures. Features of the Pioneers’ Museum include 
New England antiques and early American pressed glass, fluores¬ 
cent minerals under violet ray, and Western pioneer and Indian 
relics. Both the Center and tire Museum are free, as is the Natural 
History Museum at Colorado College. Permanent features of the 
winter scene, October through May, are the 72-piece Colorado 
Springs Symphony Orchestra and the Civic Players, who present 
six plays a season. 

Remaining items on the Springs’ special-events calendar run 
rather heavily to sports. The August Pikes Peak or Bust Rodeo, 
as previously noted, is one of the top affairs of its kind in the coun¬ 
try. Perhaps even better known is the annual Fourth of July Pikes 
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Peak Auto Hill Climb, a grueling 12.5-mile “Race for the Clouds” 
from 7 Mile Post to the summit. The vertical climb is 4,708 feet, 
and the vacationer who has gingerly negotiated the 125 curves along 
the course will appreciate the present stock-car record of 15:39.2 
minutes. (Record time for racing-cars: 13:47.9 minutesl) Other an¬ 
nual Broadmoor events include a June Dog Show, an Ice Revue in 
August, a July Tennis Week with free exhibitions and clinic by top 
professionals, archery tournaments, and a variety of championship 
golf meets. The Colorado Springs Sky Sox play professional base¬ 
ball in the Western League. And the Rocky Mountain Kennel Club 
north of the city offers a pari-mutuel dog-racing card nightly except 
Sunday from late July to early October. Recreational opportunities 
range from skiing on Pikes Peak to municipally owned facilities for 
archery, swimming, shuffleboard, tennis, roque, and golf. In addi¬ 
tion, the Broadmoor’s Ice Palace and its inside, heated swimming 
pool are always open (fee) to non-guests of the hotel. 

-x 

THE CRIPPLE CREEK AREA 

For fishing, as well as for a look at one of the state’s most famous 
mining camps, the Springs vacationer will want to journey to the 
far side of Pikes Peak and take a closer look at fabled Cripple 
Creek. A comparatively deserted high-plateau ranch area until 
October 1890, when Bob Womack discovered gold in his El Paso 
mine, the region quickly spawned, not one camp, but eleven 
separate camps. Within a decade Cripple was competing with Vic- 
. tor, Goldfield, Independence, Gillett, Elkton, Altman, and other 
towns, all tied together by a network of electric tramways and 
served from the outside by no less than three railroads. Population 
figures for the combined six-mile-square district reached an esti¬ 
mated 50,000, and fantastic quantities of precious metals—$24,- 
986,990 in gold alone in 1901, the peak year—were pouring from 
such famed mines as the Independence, Portland, and Vindicator. 
Most of this booming activity, of course, has long since ceased. But 
Cripple Creek and Victor struggle on today, getting a steadily in¬ 
creasing yield of tourist gold while continuing to plug away at the 
real stuff that still lies under the surface (ch. 15). Recently 10 mines 
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were being operated, employing some 200 men and producing 
around $125,000 in gold a month. (One of these mines, the Cres- 
son, is now the district’s top producer— $62,000,000 to date—hav¬ 
ing passed the Portland’s previous record of $55,000,000.) And the 
shiny new Carlton Mill (conducted tours) was turning out one or 
two gold bricks, valued at around $35,000, each week. 

The visitor who would get to know Cripple Creek, past and 
present,* has a number of pleasant courses open to him. As for the 
mining end of it, he should perhaps precede his visit to the mill 
with an underground tour of the Mollie Kathleen mine (adm.) 
to see where the gold ore comes from. For a comprehensive picture 
of the entire district—famous mines, old mills, and historic build¬ 
ings, something of the history and legends of the camps—he should 
take a conducted jeep tour, which follows long-abandoned mine 
roads and railroad rights-of-way barred to conventional autos. 
These tours might well be followed by a leisurely afternoon in the 
Cripple Creek Museum ( ch . 20), housed in the three-story, red¬ 
brick Midland Terminal depot at the end of once-notorious Ben¬ 
nett Street. And he could round out his day with an authentic 
melodrama in the Gold Bar Room of the historic Imperial Hotel. 
Built in 1896, the old hostelry has enough period furniture and 
other pertinent mementos to give the guest a good sampling of the 
charm and spirit of Cripple Creek at the turn of the century. 

Railroads played an all-important role in the development of 
Cripple Creek. And they are important today in absentia. Al¬ 
though the last rail link with the outside world was pulled up some 
years ago, the railroad grades remain. Converted into auto roads, 
they open up to the vacationer some of the area’s richest scenery. 
Of the four roads into Cripple Creek today, three are laid out al¬ 
most entirely on the roadbeds of railroads that served the camp 
from the south, east, and north (ch. 17). A fourth rail-into-auto 
road—up Eleven Mile Canyon southwest of Lake George—serves 
a dependable trout-fishing stream. Most of the Springs’ best fish- 

*The area lays claim, after a fashion, to a number of well-known 
Americans. Lowell Thomas was a graduate of Victor High School, and 
"Gentleman Jim" Corbett appeared at the Victor Opera House. Jack 
Dempsey was a mucker at the Portland Mine, and “Texas” Guinan played 
the organ at Anaconda. Mr. Gallagher and Mr. Sheean were motormen in 
the district. And Gillett, for good measure, boasts of having staged the 
country's only bullfight—in 1894. 
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ing waters, however, lie on to the west and north around the fringes 
of South Park ( ch . 12). The Springs visitor who would include 
Cripple Creek in a circle trip can follow US 24 over historic Ute 
Pass (used by the Indians long before the firstwhite man appeared 
on the scene) to Divide, skirting Pikes Peak on the north. From 
Divide he will drop south into the camp on Colorado 67 and then 
complete his circle of Pikes Peak by returning to the Springs on 
Colorado 336, the spectacular Gold Camp Road. If he prefers by¬ 
way to highway—gaining in comparative freedom from fellow 
sightseers what he loses in smoothness of roadbed—he can take 
the Rampart Range Road out of the Garden of the Gods as an 
alternate to the Ute Pass route. Climbing up quickly onto the 
Front Range, and offering unsurpassed views of Pikes Peak, this 
graveled road meanders pleasantly through Pike National Forest, 
roughly paralleling US 24 as far as Woodland Park. 

Lying in the shadow of the Rampart Range a half-dozen miles 
north of the city, the United States Air Force Academy is Colorado 
Springs’ newest and perhaps most significant attraction. The site— 
a rolling 17,900-acre tract of forest and grassland chosen in 1954 
over 400 other suggested locations in 22 states—has now been 
covered with over $100,000,000 worth of buildings designed in a 
modem style of architecture that has officially been described as 
“timeless.” Faced for the most part with glass, aluminum, and tile, 
they include the six-story cadet quarters, a quarter-mile-long struc¬ 
ture with 1,320 double rooms; a five-story academic “complex” of 
classrooms, lecture halls, laboratories, and library; a dining-hall with 
seating for 3,000; a museum and planetarium; a striking chapel; and 
many other recreational, administrative, and service structures. The 
first 1,100 cadets moved into their new home in the fall of 1958. 
Eventually their number will be increased to the full authorized 
strength of 2,520 and the Academy will be a complete city within 
a city. Visitors are permitted on much of the Academy grounds. 
Best vantage point is from the official observation area on a low 
ridge about three miles in from the north gate, one of two en¬ 
trances from US 85-87. 
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BED AND BOARD 

As the state’s primary resort, the Springs has an abundance of ex¬ 
cellent accommodations, some three dozen hotels with a total of 
more than 2,000 rooms, and approximately 200 motor courts with 
more than 3,000 units. These are supplemented by a number of 
guest ranches in the area, motels along US 24 to the west, and a 
comparatively limited number of hotel and motel rooms in Crip¬ 
ple Creek. As has already been indicated, prices are likely to be as 
high here as anyplace in the state, particularly during the season 
between Decoration Day and Labor Day. And during these three 
peak months the vacationer, if he finds it neither possible nor con¬ 
venient to obtain reservations, should plan to start his room-hunt¬ 
ing early in the afternoon to be sure of finding what he wants. 
Restaurants, cafes, and coffee shops are plentiful in and around 
the Springs. Most of them are quite satisfactory, with prices, like 
those for lodging, at or slightly above the average for the state. 
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Southeastern Colorado and 
the Santa Fe Trail Country 


* THE COLORADO VACATIONER APPROACHING PUEBLO OR 
Trinidad from the east has Western history at his elbow most of the 
way. As he follows the course of the life-sustaining Arkansas River, 
he is retracing the path of the state’s first American visitors, the 
countless thousands of explorers, trappers, soldiers, freighters, 
Indian traders, adventurers, and home-seekers who walked, rode 
their horses, or drove creaking prairie schooners over the storied 
Santa Fe Trail. This is a pioneer route in the truest sense of the 
word. And today’s traveler, unless his frontier spirit has completely 
thinned and burned away, will find its sights and activities well 
worth a leisurely inspection. 

Captain Zebulon Montgomery Pike and the men of his 1806 
expedition were perhaps this region’s first tourists. Just three 
years earlier the entire Louisiana Territory, which included the 
eastern half of Colorado, had been bought from France. Pike’s 
orders called for him to explore the sources of the Arkansas River 
and the southwestern portions of the Purchase. Actually he was 
paving the way for American political and economic expansion 
into the area. He was also writing what the state might well claim 
to be its first piece of travel-promotion literature. 

Pike's journal entry for November 15, 1806, strikes this now 
familiar note: “At two o’clock in the afternoon I thought I could 
distinguish a mountain to our right, which appeared like a small 
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blue cloud; viewed it with the spy glass, and was still more con¬ 
firmed in my conjecture—in half an hour they appeared in full 
view before us. When our small party arrived on the hill they with 
one accord gave three cheers to the Mexican Mountains." With be¬ 
coming modesty he listed this shadowy eminence to the north¬ 
west simply as “Highest Peak” on his official map. But as Pikes 
Peak it has subsequently become the symbol ( ch . 4) for Colorado 
vacationing. Pike and his party, meanwhile, continued on west¬ 
ward with spirits noticeably buoyed, arriving at the present site of 
the city of Pueblo nine days later. The small, rough fortification of 
logs they built there against the river was the first wooden build¬ 
ing of an American in present Colorado, and very probably the first 
structure in the state to fly the Stars and Stripes ( ch . 20). 

In 1822—one year after Mexico won her independence from 
Spain and assumed control over the vast southwestern area be¬ 
yond Pike’s “Mexican Mountains”—William Becknell brought 
the first wagons loaded with trade goods from Missouri across the 
plains to Santa Fe, thus earning for himself the title of “Father of 
the Santa Fe Trail.” He followed Pike’s route to near the present 
city of La Junta, then cut southwest toward the Mexican settle¬ 
ments. A pioneer commercial route, the Trail became a military 
road as well in 1846 when General Stephen W. Kearney led his 
troops into what is now New Mexico and proclaimed the territory 
a part of the United States. And as the region's first artery of trans¬ 
portation, it saw the white man’s first important signs of occu¬ 
pancy: forts, trading posts, and finally the West’s premier turnpike, 
Richens L. (“Uncle Dick”) Wootton’s crude toll road over formi¬ 
dable Raton Pass. 

Crude or not, the road was a definite improvement over the 
old Indian trail that had previously been used. And most travelers 
would willingly have paid the doughty Mountain Man’s charges 
even if he had not met them gun in hand. He divided his traffic 
into five general categories: stage companies, freighters, military 
personnel, Mexicans, and Indians. The Indians he wisely permitted 
to pass free, perhaps Colorado’s first recorded use of good public 
relations in the treatment of travelers, an art the state has refined 
considerably since that time. (When the Santa Fe Railroad built 
through the pass in 1878, Uncle Dick sold his rights and retired. 
The name Wootton on the tiny settlement at the foot of the pass 
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and a historical marker on the summit of the pass now keep alive 
the memory of the sturdy trapper-tumed-trader more than a cen¬ 
tury after he opened the first saloon and general store in Denver 
in 1858.) 

Today’s transportation facilities, of course, are somewhat im¬ 
proved. Passengers on the Santa Fe’s streamlined Chief or El Capi- 
tan can streak along virtually the entire route—a four-month 
travail for the lumbering wagon trains—in something over four¬ 
teen hours. And visitors in the family car can duplicate the feat 
in two easy days. But the Colorado-bound motorist, even though 
his ultimate destination may well be one of the state’s better- 
known vacation areas, can profitably slow his pace to browse a bit 
along the way. If it is true that the Colorado Springs area is per¬ 
haps somewhat overcommercialized, then it is equally true th at this 
southeastern comer of Colorado is definitely undersold. Not a re¬ 
sort area at all in the strictest sense of the word, it nevertheless of¬ 
fers a characteristic cross-section of the state’s history, people, social 
patterns, and material resources. At the same time it possesses a 
representative sampling of scenic attractions, recreational facilities, 
entertainment features, and tourist accommodations. In short, the 
unhurried motorist—especially if he is willing to wander off oc- 
cassionally onto side roads—will find this vast up-sweeping comer 
of the southern plains a rewarding prelude to the more publicized 
pleasures that await him just ahead. 

Except for the Royal Gorge, none of the attractions here has 
become a yacation byword. Yet they are both varied and interest¬ 
ing. The area has mountain passes that range from such major 
highway thoroughfares as Raton and La Veta to adventurous trails 
like Cucharas and Cordova. Its mineral story can be told in the 
abandoned mine holes and dumps that guard the sleeping ghosts 
of Rosita and Querida as well as the clean concrete face of the 
Allen Mine, one of the country’s most modem coal pits. Its towns 
range from pleasant summer colonies like Rye to ageless, virtually 
changeless Spanish settlements like Valdez and Lorencito. And its 
sources of present-day wealth are as varied as Rocky Ford cante- 
lopes and CF&I steel pipe, for the irrigated fields along the 
Arkansas are among the state’s most productive and Pueblo is 
Colorado's principal industrial city. 

Recreational offerings are varied, too. The horse-lover can 
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choose between informal amateur rodeos at Las Animas (and many 
other places) and pari-mutuel races at Raton. The history-con¬ 
scious vacationer can hunt up the ruins of ancient forts, browse 
through pioneer museums, watch the past come to colorful life in 
authentic Indian dances. Other visitors can explore the snowy 
Sangre de Cristos in a jeep, bet on the dogs at Pueblo, ride ef¬ 
fortlessly to the top of a mountain on the Raton Pass ski lift, and 
hike down into the crater of long-extinct Capulin volcano. 

Two federal highways, one from the east and the other from 
the south, cany the bulk of the vacation traffic across Colorado’s 
southeastern comer. The two roads cross in Pueblo, the one to 
serve the East Slope playgrounds to the north, the other to explore 
western Colorado vacation areas. Regardless of his eventual desti¬ 
nation, the Centennial State vacationer would do well to heed the 
steamship-company slogan. Getting there, by either road, cm be 
half the fun of his visit. 


* 

TOE US 50 APPROACH FROM KANSAS 

Much of this route parallels the Santa Fe Trail, and perhaps no¬ 
where else along its entire length can the nineteenth-century trail 
days be reconstructed so effortlessly as in Dodge City. The town, 
of course, is no longer the brawling, gaily wicked rendezvous at the 
end of the rails, the Kansas terminus of the long cattle drives from 
Texas and the blow-off point for weary cowboys with a mighty 
thirst and enough accumulated pay in their levis to quench it. But 
it still has its quaint Boot Hill Cemetery. Here and at Beeson’s 
Museum the visitor will find many curious relics of the days when 
Dodge City was “Queen of the Cowtowns.” 

Inside Colorado, where the highway crosses the Santa Fe 
tracks in downtown Lamar, stands the Madonna of the. Trail 
Monument, dedicated to the pioneer mothers of covered-wagon 
days. Near by is a different kind of memorial to the past, a lumber- 
company building constructed from chunks of petrified wood, a 
reminder of the time—perhaps 75,000,000 years ago—when this 
section was covered with water and silt. The doorways are flanked 
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by great trees nearly four feet in diameter, the largest single piece 
weighing more than a ton and a half. 

South of Hasty, beyond Lamar and near the point where Pike 
got his first view of the Rockies, is the John Martin irrigation reser¬ 
voir. A fenced-in area near the dam protects many of the deeply 
rutted tracks left by thousands of the Independence-to-Santa Fe 
wagons. At Fort Lyon, an early-day army post and now a Veterans 
Administration hospital, is yet another reminder of the frontier: 
the cabin in which, on May 23,1868, died one of the West’s greatest 
pioneer figures, the noted scout and Indian agent Kit Carson. Al¬ 
though the vacationer will see few Indians along this route today, 
the Arkansas Valley, with its abundant wood and water and its 
great herds of roaming buffalo, was long a favorite of the red man. 
He has left his carvings on a rock cliff along Rule Creek, a few 
miles southeast of Las Animas. And west of Las Animas (north 
of the highway and across the Arkansas) is the site of Bent’s Fort, 
once an important trading post on the Santa Fe Trail. Built by 
the Bent brothers in 1834, the famed adobe structure served as a 
convenient meeting-place for Indian, Mountain Man, and traveler 
until 1852. The site is now owned by the Colorado Historical So¬ 
ciety. 

A bit farther up the river, on the campus of the La Junta 
Junior College, is another tribute to Colorado’s Indian past. It is 
the Kiva of the well-known Koshare Indian dancers, a museum 
(free) of Indian art, pottery, beadwork, and wood-carvings. 
Ironically, the dancers are white boys, the idea having originated 
in 1933 with a young scoutmaster who wanted to see his boys re¬ 
create the old Indian dances. Since then some 500 scouts 
(more than a third of them Eagles) have taken part in the program. 
In a recent year they traveled over 23,000 miles, giving 60 per¬ 
formances. Their dances, all authentic ceremonials, have been 
widely acclaimed, even by the Indians. 

Northwest of La Junta is Rocky Ford, the town whose name 
has become synonymous with fine cantelopes and watermelons. Its 
three-day Arkansas Valley Fair—an annual event dating back to 
the r 870’s—is held in early September, and the last day is officially 
proclaimed Watermelon Day, with everyone in town getting a free 
melon. But Rocky Ford and the valley are also noted for alfalfa, 
onions, flower and vegetable seeds, and sugar beets. The American 
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Crystal Company's plant here—which employs some 500 people 
and processes most of the 150,000 tons of sugar beets normally 
harvested in this area each year—is only one of sixteen in the 
state. In all, Colorado has more than 400 food-processing plants, 
which account for more than one fourth of all the state's manu¬ 
facturing. 


-X 

THE US 87 APPROACH FROM TEXAS 

This alternate route into Colorado from the southeast has its tie 
with the Santa Fe Trail at Clayton, just inside the New Mexico 
line. Only this is the Cimarron branch, the so-called “dry cut-off” 
of the main trail. Leaving the Arkansas near the present Kansas 
town of Cimarron, it struck southwest for Rabbit Ears Mountain 
—the notched peak guarding Clayton on the north—then swung 
west to rejoin the regular trail near Wagon Mound. Though it was 
shorter and had the obvious advantage of avoiding the rigorous 
Raton Pass, this cut-off was never very popular because of the un¬ 
predictability of water. The Cimarron River, from which it took 
its name, often went dry in the summer, and men and animals 
frequently died when the time-saving gamble failed. 

If Dodge City marks the point where the West begins on 
US 50, Clayton can claim that honor for US 87. The seat of 
sprawling Union County—a grassy domain roughly the size of 
Connecticut—serves a prosperous ranching area. Its own Rabbit 
Ears provides the hint of greater mountains to come. And as a 
counter for Dodge's famous cemetery, the town can point to the 
cactus-studded roadside grave of the notorious Black Jack Ketchum, 
one of the West’s better-known train-robbers. (A desperado noted 
for his aplomb, he nevertheless lost his patience near the end when 
the hangman nervously fumbled with the adjustment of his noose. 
“Hurry it up,” he gruffed, “I’m due in Hell for dinner.” He prob¬ 
ably made it.) The town’s pioneer museum is Fort Jordan, a 
stockade that offers buffalo and other animals, a display of early 
cars, and a hodge-podge of historical items. 

Just off the highway some 50 miles northwest of Clayton is the 
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symmetrical volcanic cone of Capulin National Monument (ch. 
14). Beyond it is the near-ghost of Folsom and an alternate by¬ 
way approach to Colorado (see below). US 87 itself joins the 
main Santa Fe Trail at Raton, a pleasantly located mining and 
railroad town at the south approach to Raton Pass. Those interested 
in Trail reminders will want to hunt up the ruins (six miles south 
of the city) of the old Clifton House, one of the better-known 
stage stops in the 1860’s. Other worth-while sightseeing trips in the 
area—besides the one to the La Mesa Park race track—include the 
Goat Hill loop west of the city (for a fine mountains-and-plains 
panorama); the dead-end road northward to Lake Maloya (stocked 
with trout) near the head of scenic Sugarite Canyon; US 64 to the 
southwest at least as far as the beautiful Cimarron Palisades. 

This road, which leads on across Palo Flechado Pass (Span¬ 
ish for tree shot with arrows) to Taos (ch. 6), parallels the Santa 
Fe Trail as far as Cimarron, a sleepy ghost that still retains a few 
physical reminders of the 1870’s and 1880’s, when it was almost as 
tough and lawless as the late-at-night TV movies would have one 
believe all Western towns always were. “Everything is quiet in 
Cimarron,” the Las Vegas Gazette once reported. “Nobody has 
been killed for three days.” That the item was newsworthy is 
understandable when one considers that the interesting old Don 
Diego Hotel has seen at least 26 killings. Swink’s Saloon and Gam¬ 
bling Hall, a block to the south—a ramshackle structure built in 
1854 to house a brewery—also made its proportionate contribu¬ 
tion to Cimarron Cemetery, itself a legitimate point of interest. 
Across the street to the north, the ruins of a few thick walls are all 
that remain of the richly furnished Luden B. Maxwell House, 
nerve center for the famed 1,700,000-acre Maxwdl Land Grant, 
which straddled the Trail and stretched north into Colorado. Un¬ 
til the owner sold out in 1870, he was a lavishly generous host to 
all travelers. Immediately south of Cimarron is the 130,000-acre 
Philmont Ranch (open to the public), owned by the Boy Scouts 
of America and stocked with deer, bear, elk, and wild turkey. 

Back on US 87 again, on the Colorado side of Raton Pass, the 
motorist passes the ghost coal-mining town of Morley and enters 
Trinidad, established in 1859 as a supply point on the Santa Fe 
Trail. Commercial Street follows part of the old Trail—which ac- 
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counts for its winding course through what is now a modem busi¬ 
ness district—and there is a bronze trail-marker on the Columbian 
Hotel, where Commercial meets Main Street. Noteworthy, too, is 
the Old Baca House and Pioneer Museum on East Mam Street 
(ch. 20). US 87 continues north along the east face of the Spanish 
Peaks and the Sangre de Cristos to Walsenburg—where US 160 
strikes west across La Veta Pass into the San Luis Valley (ch. 6) 
—and on to Pueblo. 

The unhurried vacationer who would make a leisurely half¬ 
day trip of this 38-mile stretch of highway from Trinidad to Walsen¬ 
burg, will find the circle route around the west side of the Spanish 
Peaks a highly scenic extra. Leaving Trinidad, Colorado 12 ascends 
the pleasant valley of the Purgatoire to the west (the word is the 
French translation of the Spanish name for the river, El Rio de 
Las Animas Perdidas en Purgatorio, or the River of Souls Lost in 
Pugatory; it was so named because a group of conquistadors was 
killed here in the late sixteenth century by the Indians without hav¬ 
ing received the last rites of the Church). Except for the modern 
Allen Mine—which, with the near-by Frederick Mine, also owned 
by Pueblo’s CF & I, now yields almost half of the coal produced in 
Colorado—much of this 80-mile loop passes through country that 
has seen few changes since the days of the conquistadors. Along the 
Purgatoire are sleepy adobe villages, simple cross-topped churches, 
and tiny fenced-in cemeteries—this is strong Penitente country 
(ch. 6)—and finally the idyllic beauty of Stonewall Valley. The 
Stonewall itself, a striking natural gap through which the road 
passes, is a craggily fissured granite barrier that stretches across the 
valley like a giant dam. The formation appears at various places 
along the Rockies from Canada to Mexico, sometimes reaching 
heights of over 200 feet. To the north the graveled road passes 
pretty Monument Lake (zoo, fishing, resort accommodations) 
and then climbs 9,994-foot Cucharas Pass. Here, near the side road 
that leads to the east and 11,005-foot Cordova Pass (ch. 18), 
the motorist will see the Devil’s Stair Steps against the slope of 
West Spanish Peak. More than 500 huge walls of lava rock radiate 
up to 15 miles in every direction from the peak, and one of these 
“dikes” of lava is split in two to resemble a gigantic stairway. Be¬ 
yond, the road drops down gently into Walsenburg. 
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THE DRY CIMARRON APPROACH 

The pioneering Colorado vacationer, should he choose to begin 
his off-trail explorations even before he reaches the state’s south¬ 
eastern comer, can avoid US 50 and much of US 87 by taking a 
series of graveled county and state roads out of the Oklahoma Pan¬ 
handle. This so-called Dry Cimarron road leaves US 64 at Boise 
City, seat of Oklahoma's Cimarron County, the only county in the 
United States that borders on five different states: Texas, New 
Mexico, Colorado, Kansas, and Oklahoma. An unnumbered 
county road leads the motorist west and north to Kenton. Along 
the way an official historical marker calls his attention to the clearly 
visible ruts of the Santa Fe Trail’s Cimarron Cut-Off. Near Kenton 
he will notice the six-foot-tall brontosaurus bone in concrete 
which marks the quarry from which many important dinosaur 
skeletons have been taken. The road then skirts Black Mesa, 
Oklahoma's highest point, and enters New Mexico. 

Westward, New Mexico 325 meanders up the valley of the Dry 
Cimarron, flanked by colorful rock formations and cut by frequent 
lava flows. Near the picturesque little ghost of Folsom, once a bus¬ 
tling rail and mining town (until virtually washed away by a 
1908 flood), a side road swings north through rugged Tollgate 
Canyon. The motorist can, if he likes, follow this cut-off for Santa 
Fe-bound freighters who wished to avoid the rigors of Raton Pass, 
and reach Trinidad by way of Colorado 389 and US 160. If he de¬ 
cides to follow New Mexico 72 to Raton, he should detour south 
to Capulin Mountain National Monument (ch. 14). Continuing 
west, he climbs quickly out of the Cimarron valley to the top of 
Johnson Mesa, a broad summer-range country that provides great 
panoramic views of both New Mexico and Colorado. Along the 
way he passes Folsom Man State Monument. Discovery here in 
1926 of a Stone Age weapon point embedded in the skeleton of 
an extinct bison established the existence of the so-called Folsom 
Man near the end of the last glacial period. Just before dropping 
down into Raton to pick up US 87, the motorist will see the al¬ 
most-abandoned coal-mining settlement of Yankee. 
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THE PUEBLO AREA 

Assuming that he has managed to include at least a sampling of 
the attractions to be found along the principal access roads from 
the east and south, the vacationer can enjoyably visit the rest of 
this section from Pueblo. For Colorado’s second-largest city and 
principal industrial center offers attractions of its own, as well as 
an easy starting-point for a number of interesting circle trips. As 
its name implies, Pueblo’s history dates from the Spanish occupa¬ 
tion. It was in 1706 that the government in Santa Fe, worried 
about the possibility of French encroachment from the north and 
east, sent a party under Juan de Uribarri to investigate. But there 
was no building on the site until Pike and his men “cut down 14 
logs, and put up a breast work” in 1806. And it was not until Octo¬ 
ber 1842 that James P. Beckwourth established a trading post here. 
The settlement caught on—owing in part, no doubt, to the lucra¬ 
tive business of smuggling in extremely potent “Taos lightning” 
from New Mexico—for in 1847 an Indian agent, Thomas Fitz¬ 
patrick, reported that the town was “becoming the resort of all 
idlers and loafers.” And when a party of prospectors from St. Louis 
arrived in 1858, they concluded that “they could more profitably 
and easily mine gold by starting a town and engaging in a good 
game of 'swap’ with the natives.” By 1870 the town incorporated 
itself with a population of 700. William J. Palmer’s Denver & 
Rio Grande Railroad arrived from Colorado Springs (ch. 4) 
in 1872, the Santa Fe four years later. When the Minnequa blast 
furnace of the present Colorado Fuel & Iron Corporation was first 
fired in 1881, the town’s future as an industrial center was as¬ 
sured. 

As interesting to the outsider as it is important economically 
to the state, the 560-acTe CF&I complex on the southeastern edge 
of the city is visited by some 10,000 people a year. (Two-hour con¬ 
ducted tours leave the Indiana Gate at 10 a.m. Monday through 
Friday.) With four great blast furnaces and sixteen open-hearth 
furnaces, the Pueblo plant is now the top steel-producer, in rated 
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ingot capacity, west of the Mississippi River. Other Pueblo indus¬ 
trial tours: Fountain Sand & Gravel Company (2 pan. Monday 
through Friday); National Broom Company (9:30 a an. and 
2:30 p.m. daily), one of the nation’s largest plants; and the Walter 
Brewing Company (10 am. and 3:30 p.m. daily). Also important 
to the Pueblo economy—with its more than 4,000 employees—is 
the Pueblo Ordnance Depot east of the city. 

Recreationally, the city offers nearly 300 acres in parks, 
notably City Park (zoo, miniature train) to the northwest, and 
Mineral Palace Park (Sunday-night band concerts in summer) 
just north of the business district. In South Pueblo are the exten¬ 
sive grounds and buildings where the Colorado State Fair is held 
the last week of August. Professional sports include Class A West¬ 
ern League baseball (at Runyon Field, honoring Damon Runyon, 
who began his newspaper career in Pueblo), stock-car racing (Pu¬ 
eblo Speedway, Sunday evenings during the summer), and dog rac¬ 
ing (Lakeside). There are concerts by the Pueblo Civic Symphony, 
a Theatre Arts Guild season, and an artist’s series at Pueblo Munici¬ 
pal Auditorium. 

Although named by the Mormon immigrants who passed 
this way in 1846, the Wet Mountains southwest of Pueblo were 
long a favorite hunting ground of the Ute Indians. Over them in 
the 1870’s and 1880’s swarmed the thousands of gold- and silver- 
miners who established such now-ghost towns as Rosita and 
Querida (named by David Livingstone, a nephew of the famous 
Dr. Livingstone, to honor his wife), such near-ghosts as Silver 
miff (once the third-largest city in Colorado, with an estimated 
population of 5,000, three daily and two weekly newspapers, and 
the aspiration to become the state capital), and the county seat of 
Westcliffe (ch. 15). Over them, too, and into the broad Wet 
Mountain Valley to the west, came ranchers and farmers. The alti¬ 
tude (around 8,000 feet), climate, and surroundings, according to 
one early writer, "are calculated to produce the highest types of 
human energy and intellect, and also the finest beef and butter 
in the known world.” Today virtually all of the miners are gone. 
But the valley still produces fine beef. And the mountains offer 
Puebloans and visitors a cool, almost completely uncommer¬ 
cialized playground. 
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A number of pleasant (in part graveled) state roads serve the 
area. Colorado 96 directly west from Pueblo passes the old Good¬ 
night Ranch (once owned by the famed Texas cattle king, Colonel 
Charles Goodnight) and enters San Isabel National Forest just 
west of Wetmore, a stagecoach station in pioneer days. Just inside 
the forest is the Kit Carson Rock, on which the famous scout— 
like far too many modern-day travelers—carved his name and the 
initials J.J. for his wife, Josepha Jaramillo. Emerging from the 
forest just above Silver Cliff, on the west side of the mountains, 
the so-called Carter Flats give the motorist his most impressive 
view of the sheer-walled Sangre de Cristos directly to the west. 
Eight of the snow-streaked peaks in the range are above 14,000 feet, 
which helps explain why traveler-commentator Lowell Thomas 
once said: “. . . of all the places I have ever visited, this view of 
the Sangre de Cristos is the most beautiful I have ever seen.” 

Colorado 76 enters the Wet Mountains at Beulah (ch. 21), 
near which Pueblo maintains a 600-acre mountain park (picnic 
and camp facilities). Still farther to the south, Colorado 165 
serves the pleasant little resorts of Rye and San Isabel. The latter, 
on 1,287-acre Lake Isabel, offers good fishing, bathing, and boating 
and provides a convenient base for hiking and pack trips to near¬ 
by St. Charles Mountain. Scenic jeep trips (ch. 19) are also avail¬ 
able. Both roads tie in with Colorado 96 to create, pleasant sight¬ 
seeing loops. An even larger swing completely around the play¬ 
ground can be made by taking Colorado 69 out of Walsenburg. 
Striking northwest through the conservative Spanish village of 
Gardner, this lightly traveled back road crosses 9,000-foot Promon¬ 
tory Divide (another excellent view of the Sangre de Cristos), con¬ 
tinues down the Wet Mountain Valley past the spectacular Cres- 
tone Needles and through Westcliffe to the Arkansas River and 
US 50 west of the Royal Gorge. 


* 

ROYAL GORGE COUNTRY 

Top scenic attraction in all southeastern Colorado, despite over¬ 
commercialization, continues to be the awesome Royal Gorge of 
the Arkansas River. A natural gateway to the West, it was the 
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scene of the celebrated 1878-80 “Royal Gorge War" between the 
Santa Fe and the Denver and Rio Grande, and the remains of 
two of the old DeReemer forts thrown up by the latter railroad 
to protect its right-of-way can still be seen along the bottom of the 
canyon. General Palmer’s road eventually won the Supreme Court 
nod, and today D&RGW streamliners have made the gorge one 
of the best-known scenic phenomena along any main-line rail 
route in the country. (Gone, however, is some of the flamboyance 
with which it was once promoted. “The Almighty in His wrath had 
driven the mountain asunder to make a sepulcher for the sun,” ac¬ 
cording to one early-day D&RG publicity man. “And the ancient 
sun comes, every day a little while, and shines into the great abyss, 
calmly and pensively, like a passing martyr smiling into his own 
grave.") 

Premier attraction—despite the periodic threat of a new "war” 
by rival promotion groups over top-of-the-gorge sightseeing conces¬ 
sions—remains the 1,260-foot-long Royal Gorge Bridge (toll). 
Built in 1929, with an 18-foot-wide roadway 1,053 feet above the 
river, it is believed to be the world’s highest suspension bridge. Ad¬ 
jacent to it is “the world’s steepest incline railway” (toll). At a 
45-degree angle, its two Otis-made cable cars drop 1,550 feet from 
the rim to the bottom of the canyon. The Royal Gorge area also 
offers the Angel Trail, a wire-protected walkway that winds along 
the north rim of the canyon; summertime Indian dances and the 
sundown appearance, to beg for food, of a tame (but unfenced) 
deer herd; the miniature 2.5-mile Royal Gorge Scenic Railway 
along the north rim; and the newly constructed “ghost town” of 
Buckskin Joe (ch. 20), a museum of the Knott’s Berry Farm type, 
consisting of buildings from 50 to 100 years old brought to the site 
from various ghosted Colorado mining camps. 

As an alternate vacation headquarters to Pueblo, Canon 
City has interests of its own. The Municipal Building contains 
Western pioneer relics, fossils, Indian artifacts, and the DeWeese 
big-game collection. Behind it stands the Rudd Cabin built in i860, 
the oldest structure in the area. The city’s Fine Arts Center has a 
permanent collection of oils, water colors, and prints. And dating 
back to territorial days of the 1860’s, the Colorado State Peni¬ 
tentiary (one-hour conducted tours) is now considered one of the 
nation’s model institutions. The prison band presents Sunday- 
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afternoon concerts during the summer in the park just inside the 
main gate. 

Canon City also offers three short, interesting side trips. Built 
by convict labor, the three-mile Skyline Drive is a one-way strip of 
paving that threads the “hog back” ridge northwest of—and 800 
feet above—the city. The short Tunnel Drive near by cuts west 
from US 50 through several tunnels, originally bored for an ir¬ 
rigation project, to end above the turbulent Arl&nsas River in the 
mouth of the Royal Gorge. A 20-mile loop to the north, past im¬ 
portant dinosaur beds, serves the popular picnic area of Red Can¬ 
yon Park, whose sandstone formations are similar to the better- 
known ones of Colorado Springs' Garden of the Gods. South of 
near-by Florence is the second-oldest oil field in the United States. 
Opened in 1876, the still-producing Florence Field has yielded 
more than 14,000,000 barrels of oil. 

* 

BED AND BOARD 

Accommodations throughout this vast section of southeastern 
Colorado and northeastern New Mexico reflect the fact that the 
Santa Fe Trail country is not resort country. Only along the moun¬ 
tains west of Trinidad, Walsenburg, and Pueblo does one begin 
to find lodges and dude ranches. Elsewhere, overnight accommoda¬ 
tions lean strongly to the side of small hotels and comfortable road¬ 
side motels. The aim, obviously, is not to provide headquarters for 
the vacationer, but rather to give him a pleasant night's lodging 
along the way. Eating-places follow much the same pattern, with 
the traveler most likely to find satisfaction in the hotel coffee shop 
and motel-connected restaurant. It should perhaps be pointed out 
that Canon City has a drugstore that purports to be the “Home 
of the Original 3^ Cup of Coffee.” 



CHAPTER 
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The San Luis Valley 


* TIME HAS DEALT GENTLY WITH THE SAN LUIS VALLEY. 
Its flat agricultural lands—broken to the west by sagebrush plateaus 
and rocky canyons—were the first in Colorado to be seen, ex¬ 
plored, and settled by the white man; barring an unforeseen up¬ 
heaval, they promise to be the last to give up their centuries-old 
patterns and customs. For the Spanish-speaking people who moved 
onto the level river bottoms here in the middle of the nineteenth 
century—and remain as the predominant racial group today— 
brought with them a relaxed and unhurried way of life rooted in 
the established mores of Mexico and Spain. On their small farms 
and isolated ranches, and in their sleepy little villages, they have 
held fast to much of this comfortable past. Theirs is an economy 
based largely on sheep-raising and track-farming, a society centered 
for the most part on their dusty tree-shaded plazas and shaped by 
the 100-year-old adobe-walled village churches. And their way of 
life seems in many ways as sturdy, practical, and resistant to the 
erosions of age as the adobes themselves. 

Geographically, the San Luis Valley is the mountain-rimmed 
watershed of the Upper Rio Grande River, an arid valley (its 6 to 
8 inches of rainfall a year is the lowest in the state) some 125 
miles long and averaging 50 miles in width. Remarkably level, par¬ 
ticularly at its northern end, and encircled on three sides by some 
of Colorado’s noblest mountains, it is the largest of the state’s four 
historic “parks” (ch. 12). Into its open southern end in the 
1830's, from their winter quarters in Taos (see below), poured 
the hardy Mountain Men who first exploited the West for furs. 
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Historically, however, Kit Carson and his fellow trappers were not 
the first white men to visit the San Luis country. That honor, as 
far as official records are concerned, goes to the Spanish expedition 
of Juan Maria Rivera. He marched up the Rio Grande from New 
Mexico in 1761, the same route followed in 1779 by Bautista de 
Anza and his troops in their pursuit of the Comanche chief Cuemo 
Verde. 

The first American visitor is believed to have been James 
Purcell, the Kentucky trader who was chased into the region by 
hostile Indians in 1803. Captain Pike (ch. 5) was perhaps the 
next to see the valley when he and his expedition entered it in 
1807 and proceeded southward to the Conejos River, where a stock¬ 
ade was built. And 40 years later the valley was crossed by Lieu¬ 
tenant John C. Fr&nont in his search for a feasible transcon¬ 
tinental rail route. A few years after Fremont’s expedition the 
first settlers arrived from the south to establish farms and villages on 
the vast land grants that Mexico had previously awarded in a 
frantic effort to preserve her northern provinces. Actually, the cause 
had been lost in 1848, when the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo 
awarded all of what is now Colorado to the United States. But 
the new government had agreed to recognize all legitimate prop¬ 
erty rights. And so it was on the largest of these holdings—the 
1,038,000-acre Sangre de Cristo land grant, awarded in 1843— 
that the first permanent Valley settlement of San Luis was made. 
The year was 1851. 

Spanish-American conservatism is not the only factor tending 
to slow the rate of change in the Valley. Also important is the 
region’s comparative isolation. The Continental Divide on the 
west and north and the Sangre de Cristos on the east form a 
giant horsehsoe of snow-streaked mountains around the region. 
Access from the rest of Colorado is gained only by way of five moun¬ 
tain passes, three of them above 10,000 feet, two on minor state 
roads. No major transcontinental highway or railroad crosses the 
Valley. The only natural way out is to the south, where two roads, 
reversing the route of the Mountain Men, descend the Rio 
Grande to tie this south-central section of Colorado to the popular 
Taos vacation area of New Mexico. 

Another important factor in preserving the charm of the San 
Luis Valley is tire nature of Colorado’s economic devdopment 
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since World War II. The East Slope, the state’s first vacation area 
and still its most popular so far as the number of visitors is con¬ 
cerned, has experienced tremendous growth. Military installations 
and the jet-age research and production facilities that support 
them have boomed all the cities along the front wall of the Rockies. 
And the twentieth century’s wonder mineral, uranium, has com¬ 
bined with a surge of oil and gas activity to bring a somewhat 
similar boom to the western section of the state. By contrast, the 
San Luis Valley has gained only from the general increase in va¬ 
cation travel. And even this has had a different effect here be¬ 
cause of the essentia] difference in the vacationers themselves. The 
area is a paradise for fishermen, particularly those trout-seekers who 
like the rocky headwaters stream and high mountain lake, who 
tend to prefer the fishing camp to the American Plan lodge. And 
the Valley, while preserving its historical shrines and pointing with 
all the traditional pride to its other atractions, still makes its pri¬ 
mary appeal to the sportsman. 


* 

ALAMOSA AT THE CROSSROADS 

Astride the Rio Grande near the geographic heart of the Valley, 
Alamosa is the area's principal city, as well as its education and 
economic center. The Colorado vacationer who would visit all 
parts of the area before moving on might well headquarter here 
and do his sightseeing in convenient one-day jaunts. Hotels, motels, 
and restaurants are plentiful, as in any college town. (Adams State 
College, on the northwest comer of the city, is one of six such 
institutions of higher learning maintained by the state of Colo¬ 
rado.) And the city itself is a colorful one. 

Founded in 1878, the year the Denver & Rio Grande arrived 
from the east, Alamosa took its Spanish name from the “cotton¬ 
wood grove” along the river. It received its overnight appearance 
of stability from the fact that the railroad brought along, on flat¬ 
cars, many of the stores and churches and houses of Garland City, 
the previous rail terminus. This air of permanence, however, did 
not deprive the city of its fling at the lawless rowdyism traditionally 
associated with end-of-rails settlements. Overflowing with gam- 
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biers, prospectors, and hard-fisted construction workers, the town 
saw its share of killings and lynchings. Whether by design or ac¬ 
cident, these latter unpleasantnesses were often carried out in the 
shade of a large cottonwood near the railroad tracks. So it hap¬ 
pened that one such victim of frontier justice—a cattle-rustler who 
was allowed to dangle throughout one day—represented, in the 
words of one observer, “a hideous spectacle to the passengers of 
the train as it left the city.” But the practice was soon, abandoned, 
and Alamosa settled down to the business of becoming a prosperous 
farm-ranch supply town and important transportation center. The 
Valley is famed for its Red McClure potatoes, some 12,000 carloads 
of which are shipped out each year. 

A few ties with this colorful past still remain. The nation's last 
narrow-gauge railroad line of any consequence drops south from 
Alamosa alongside US 285. Here the vacationing rail buff, if he is 
lucky, can occasionally watch the passing of a smoke-streaming 
freight train. Here, too, is the Narrow Gauge Motel, the office of 
which contains a number of interesting narrow-guage mementos. 
A retired three-footer—-Engine No. 169, built in 1883 and star of 
the 1938-9 World’s Fair in hj^w^ork—now rests, with a passenger 
car that dispenses Summertime''tourist information, in Cole Park 
at the wqst end of the US 160 bridge over, the Rio Grande.* And 
if the visitor would hunt up yet another symbol of the past, he can 
drop in at the Kit Carson Trading Post <|a Main Street. The 
proprietor is Kit Carson III, grandson of the most famous Moun¬ 
tain Man of them all. . , 

» • 

, ' 

I -x / 

■ 4 4 US^ 160 TO THE EAST 

Two of the Valley's bfest-known landmarks catch the motorist's 
eye as he starts east toward La Veta Pass. To the northeast is the 
towering bulk of 14,363-foot Mount Blanca and 14,125-foot Mount 

* This stream, properly the Rio Grande del Norte—Spanish for “Great 
River of the North”—rises above Creede and flows in a southeasterly direc¬ 
tion through the San Luis Valley. It marked the boundary between Texas 
and Mexico from 1836 to 1848. After that it represented the eastern limits 
of the territory obtained from Mexico after the Mexican War of 1848. 
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Lindsey—Old Baldy Peak, until the United States Geographical 
Board announced the recent name change, presumably on the 
grounds that virtually every mountain range in the West has at 
least one promontory with that same descriptive name. Among 
the highest in Colorado, these jagged peaks are actually one moun¬ 
tain connected by a high saddle. Blanca itself has long been an 
object of awe and superstition to the Indian, perhaps in part be¬ 
cause the absence of intervening foothills makes it doubly impres¬ 
sive. To the north of Blanca and rising more than 1,500 feet against 
the sheer west face of the Sangre de Cristos, the tawny mounds of 
Great Sand Dunes National Monument (ch. 14) are visible from 
much of the Valley. A graded road turns north from US 160 some 
10 miles east of Almosa and climbs the low west apron of Sierra 
Blanca before dropping down into the monument. 

In the sleepy little Spanish village of Fort Garland the vaca¬ 
tioner can see the century-old history of the San Luis Valley 
wrapped into one simple package. The town itself gives one the im¬ 
pression of ageless tranquillity, a quality that seems somehow to 
be baked into the clay and straw of its adobes. Each deep-set win¬ 
dow has its red-flowering geranium and lace curtain, the splash of 
color and hint of gentility that mark even the humblest home in 
the typical Spanish-American community. In his classic, The Land 
of Poco Tiempo, Charles F. Lummis begins: "Sun, silence, and 
adobe—that is New Mexico in three words.” It is also Fort Gar¬ 
land, San Luis, and dozens of other quiet Colorado villages along 
the upper Rio Grande. 

Yet Fort Garland contains American history, too, in the form 
of whitewashed adobe barracks and officers' quarters, a cotton¬ 
wood-shaded parade ground, and a flagpole. On the south edge 
of the town, old Fort Garland was built in 1858 to protect Valley 
settlers from the Ute Indians. (It replaced near-by Fort Massa¬ 
chusetts, built in 1852 as the first United States settlement in the 
San Luis Valley and the first military post established by the 
United States Army in Colorado.) Now a State Historical Monu¬ 
ment, the restored buildings contain life-size dioramas and his¬ 
torical relics, including the 37-star flag that Colonel Kit Carson 
raised when he was commander there in 1866-7. The post was 
maintained until 1883. 

Continuing south on Colorado 159, the vacationer penetrates 
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what is indeed the cradle of civilization in Colorado. Founded in 
1851 and little changed over the years, San Luis is perhaps the 
oldest community in the state. The stone Church of the Most 
Precious Blood, built in the early 1860’s, stands in the middle of a 
dusty yard, flanked by its neglected cemetery. The Salazar Store, as 
venerable as the church, is said to be the oldest continuously 
operated business enterprise in Colorado. (Salazar is credited with 
bringing the first mower and threshing machine into this section 
in 1864.) The eastern part of town has an adobe house dating back 
to 1852. And on the south edge of town a bronze marker pays < 
tribute to the San Luis Peoples Ditch: “The oldest continuously' 
used ditch in Colorado, with court decree priority No. 1, and dat¬ 
ing from April 10,1852. Dug by the pioneer settlers of Colorado.” 
The sign goes on to list the 28 original holders of these precious 
water rights. Below the Colorado line, however, irrigation gives 
way to flat, sagebrush-covered ranching country that continues to 
Taos. 


-x 

ROUTES NORTH AND WEST 

From Monte Vista, US 287 cuts north through the irrigated heart 
of the San Luis Valley, then loops over Poncha Pass into the Upper 
Arkansas River country (ch. 13). The first 35-mile section of this 
road, to the town of Saguache, is the so-called Gun Barrel High¬ 
way, the longest stretch of highway in Colorado without a curve. 
Along both sides of it, spurting up from nearly every field, are the 
artesian wells that make the area so productive. (There are more of 
these wells in the Valley, it is believed, than in any equal area 
elsewhere in the world.) Saguache, however—Indian for “blue 
earth” and pronounced “Sa -■watch ”—lies in a predominantly ranch¬ 
ing area. Colorado 114 strikes off northwest here through the 
grassy valley of upper Saguache Creek to connect, beyond Coche- 
topa Pass, with US 50 east of Gunnison (ch. 9). 

Monte Vista itself is an important vegetable-shipping point. 
It was founded in 1887, and for many years it had two curious 
distinctions. Until a decade and a half ago it was one of the few 
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towns in the state (Colorado Springs, in its early days, was an¬ 
other) where deeds provided for the forfeiture of land if intoxi¬ 
cating liquor was sold on the premises. And as recently as 1951 it 
had no city water system, each house and business building relying 
on its own artesian well. 

Del Norte was long a convenient rendezvous for freighters 
hauling supplies over the rugged San Juans to the mines around 
Silverton (ch. 7). Today it is an agricultural center for the west 
side of the San Luis Valley. Beyond the town, however, US 160 
climbs away from the irrigated fields onto dry sagebrush flats. At 
Baxterville, junction with Colorado 149, it veers to the southwest 
to begin the long climb over Wolf Creek Pass and the Continental 
Divide. So steep and arduous was this crossing of the San Juans 
that a motor road was not constructed until 1916, though the 
pass had long been used by Indians and pack trains. 

Colorado 149 out of Baxterville is a scenic short-cut to the 
popular Gunnison area (ch. 9), a lightly traveled mountain by¬ 
way that offers a number of exciting extras to the adventurous 
motorist. Along the way are several of the state’s storied mining 
camps, some of its finest high-country fishing waters, beautiful 
North Clear Creek Falls, two spectacular mountain passes, and 
an almost uninhabited region that is one Of the few remaining 
primitive areas in Colorado accessible by highway. 

The road follows the Rio Grande northwest through its grad¬ 
ually narrowing canyon to Wagon Wheel Gap, a pleasant little 
resort in a flat wooded park surrounded by high, brightly colored 
bluffs. Ten miles beyond is the now somnolent mining town of 
Creede, one of the best known of all Colorado camps because of 
Cy Warman’s celebrated poem, "And There is No Night in 
Creede.” 


Here’s a land where all are equal — 
Of high or lowly birth — 

A land where men make millions. 
Dug from the dreary earth. 

Here meek and mild-eyed burros 
On mineral mountains feed. 

Its day all day in the daytime. 

And there is no night in Creede. 
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The cliffs are solid silver. 

With won <f rous wealth untold, 

And the beds of the running rivers 
Are lined with the purest gold. 

While the world is filled with sorrow. 

And hearts must break and bleed — 

It’s day all day in the daytime. 

And there is no night in Creede. 

Warman, who founded the camp's first newspaper— The Can¬ 
dle, now combined with the Del Norte Prospector—was touting a 
collection of mining towns whose 1893 population had reached 
the 8,000 mark. For the area, though a late starter, had developed 
rapidly. In 1890 prospector Nicholas C. Creede had discovered 
the silver bonanza known as the Holy Moses. A year later one 
Ted Renniger lost his burro and stumbled onto the silver ledge 
that became the Last Chance. (Today a part of the extensive hold¬ 
ings of the Emperious Mining Company—whose mines and mod¬ 
em mill give Creede its principal source of livelihood—the Last 
Chance has produced some $100,000,000 in gold, silver, lead, 
and zinc.) The camp Warman knew stretched north along both 
sides of turbulent Willow Creek to what is now North Creede, 
stream, street, railroad tracks, and ramshackle buildings all compet¬ 
ing for space between the towering sheer walls of the narrow 
canyon. (If there was no night in Creede, there was also precious 
little daylight in North Creede, thanks to the narrowness of the 
gorge.) A goodly percentage of the buildings, of course, were 
saloons, dance halls, and gambling-houses. And the owner of 
one of these—a big tent building across the street from the present 
Catholic church—was Bob Ford, reputed slayer (“the dirty little 
coward” of the celebrated ballad) of Jesse James. Himself slain in 
1892 by a miner named O'Kdly (whose mother the Missouri out¬ 
law had allegedly tortured and robbed years before). Ford was 
given one of Creede's gayest funerals. Staged by the town’s sport¬ 
ing element, with whom he had been popular, it could produce no 
flowers and only a mumbled prayer at the grave. But the supply 
of wine and champagne was reported as more than adequate. 

Ford’s body has long since been moved to Missouri. And the 
bar, behind which he was standing when O’Kdly shot him, was 
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transferred to the Elks Club. Nor are these the only changes from 
the days when six-shooters were the only life-insurance policies and 
“Soapy” Smith was in his prime. (A silver-tongued con man of the 
silver-rich nineties, “Soapy" proved over and over again that the 
hand is quicker than the eye by selling cakes of soap wrapped in a 
dollar bill, always, apparently, the same bill.) Two devastating 
fires and a number of flash floods have done their part to destroy 
many of the old landmarks. But the town’s picturesque canyon- 
bottom setting remains, of course, as does much of its rakish, 
carefree, uninhibited atmosphere, 

* 

US 285 TO THE SOUTH 

Lying only some 30 miles below Alamosa, New Mexico makes a 
strong appeal to the San Luis Valley vacationer. Not only does the 
Rio Grande give the two-state area a geographical continuity, but 
also a predominantly Spanish-speaking population gives it a 
strong historic and cultural conformity as well. And by following 
US 285 south from Alamosa the motorist can trace out the full 
300-year sweep of Spanish influence on the entire region. Too, as 
he approaches the Espanola-Taos area, he will begin to see many 
indications of a third and even older civilization. For if the 
super-secret atomic laboratories at Los Alamos represent the latest 
developments in American culture, there are within a few min¬ 
utes’ drive of those mesa-top facilities a number of fascinating 
relics of an Indian culture that antedates even the conquistadors 
by many centuries. If this, then, is the end of his Colorado vaca¬ 
tion, the motorist can continue on US 285 to Santa Fe, New 
Mexico’s unique capital city. But if he wishes only to make a circle 
trip of his visit to New Mexico, he can, from Espanola, loop back 
to the east through Taos and San Luis to Fort Garland, or swing 
west on US 84 to Pagosa Springs and the Mesa Verde country 
(CH.7). 

East of La Jara (Spanish for “rock rose”) is the little farming 
community of Sanford, colonized in 1880 by Mormons from Salt 
Lake City. Five miles beyond (inquire locally) is the end of 
Captain Pike’s 1806-7 trail (ch. 5), a replica of the moated log 
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stockade he built to serve as a base for his winter explorations. 
However, as he had crossed the Rio Grande, he had unwittingly 
“invaded” Mexican territory,. And when Spanish officials arrived on 
February 26,1807, to tell him of his mistake, Pike immediatdy sur¬ 
rendered the fort. (He and his men were taken to Santa Fe and 
then into Mexico before being released.) Now a State Historical 
Monument, the reconstructed stockade is not easy to find, but 
well worth the history-lover’s time and effort. 

East from Romeo is Manassa, another Mormon settlement, 
this one settled in 1878. It is perhaps best known as the birthplace 
of William Harrison (Jack) Dempsey, the 1919-26 world’s heavy¬ 
weight boxing champion. Local opinion differs somewhat as to 
which house can rightfully claim him, but the best bet seems to be 
a small white cottage west of the brick school building. 

Just north of Antonito, a mile to the west of US 285, is Cone¬ 
jos. One of the oldest towns in Colorado (founded in 1854) and 
the seat of Conejos County, the sleepy little village has yet to in¬ 
corporate itself. But its dusty streets, old-fashioned cone-roofed 
courthouse, ancient Church of Our Lady of Guadalupe (estab¬ 
lished in 1856), and few ageless adobes maintain more of the old 
Spanish atmosphere, perhaps, than any other village in the state. 

Below Antonito—takeoff point for two of the area’s best by¬ 
ways (see below )—the highway leaves the irrigated farmlands of 
the Valley, continues south into New Mexico across a wide 
sweeping desert dotted with sagebrush and broken here and there 
with pifion-covered buttes and mesas. Below the pleasant little spa 
of Ojo Caliente (bathing facilities, overnight accommodations), 
the route picks up farming again in the flat valley of the Rio 
Chama, which joins the Rio Grande above Espanola. A predomi¬ 
nantly Spanish town astride the river, Espanola is the hub for 
sightseeing in north-central New Mexico. The capital city of 
Santa Fe is but 24 miles to the south. Los Alamos—now an “open” 
city as far as the business and residential sections are concerned— 
is stretched out neatly on top of a mesa 17 miles to the southwest. 
(The top-secret laboratories and other installations are, for the 
most part, located below the south edge of the mesa in isolated 
side canyons.) Within an hour's driving time are ancient cliff 
dwellings like those at Bandelier National Monument (ch. 14), 
several of New Mexico’s 18 occupied Indian pueblos (San Juan, 
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San Ildefonso, Tesuque, and Namb6), and many isolated Indian 
and Spanish villages (Chimayo, Cundiyo, and Cordova) that time 
seems to have passed by. 

Taos, built on a flat stretch of desert above the Rio Grande 
between the river and the forested foothills of the Sangre de Cristos 
to the east, comes close to being the ideal blend of American, 
Spanish, and Indian cultures that together have created this re¬ 
gion. Two of its best-known landmarks are excellent examples of 
the last two cultures: the photogenic twin-towered adobe mission 
of near-by Ranchos de Taos—dating back to 1772 in its present 
form, and containing many valuable objects of religious art—and 
the massive, many-tenaced Taos Pueblo, the largest and oldest in 
the country. But American symbols are present, too, from the his¬ 
toric Kit Carson House—which the Mountain Man used from 
1856 to 1866, when he was Indian agent here—to the art schools 
(Taos considers itself the Greenwich Village of the West), mod¬ 
em resorts, and near-by ski facilities. And, like Espanola, Taos of¬ 
fers a rich fare of sightseeing possibilities. New Mexico 3 leads 
southeast across the mountains to Las Vegas. US 64 strikes east 
and north to the resort of Eagle Nest, then continues down the 
scenic Cimarron Canyon to the old Santa Fe Trail town of Cimar¬ 
ron itself (ch. 5). North of Eagle Nest, past the mining ghost of 
Elizabethtown, is the pleasant and popular vacation center of Red 
River. And at Arroyo Hondo—and elsewhere throughout this two- 
state area along die Rio Grande—one can hunt up the tiny 
churches of the ascetic Penitentes. Now an approved brotherhood 
of laymen within the Catholic Church, this secret group, which 
traces its origins back to sixteenth-century Spain, until recently 
practiced severe flagellation during its Holy Week observances. 

* 

BYWAYS, ACCOMMODATIONS, AND RIO GRANDE 

“EXTRAS" 


Because it is a big area crisscrossed by only two federal highways, 
the San Luis Valley boasts many pleasant secondary roads. And, 
along with superb scenery and historic points of interest, a number 
of them offer easy access to the area’s finest fishing waters. Per- 
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haps the best known of these (especially to trout men) is the 
Conejos River Road west from Antonito, which penetrates deep 
into Rio Grande National Forest. From Platoro Reservoir—said to 
be the highest man-made lake of its size on the North American 
continent—the motorist can complete this scenic back-country 
circle by returning to La Jara along Alamosa Creek or by continu¬ 
ing to the ghost town of Summitville, striking US 160 at Del Norte. 
(North from Del Norte, the La Garita Trail cuts through a scenic, 
virtually uninhabited wilderness, highlighted by La Ventana, a 
large oval “window” in an exposed dike of volcanic rock.) 
Colorado 17 leaves the Conejos River Road some 20 miles west of 
Antonito to climb isolated La Manga and Cumbres passes 
(ch. 18). 

Already recommended is the secondary north-south route 
through the Valley: Colorado 159 and New Mexico 3 between 
Fort Garland and Taos. New Mexico 38, east from Questa to Red 
River, constitutes something of a byway-within-a-byway and a ' 
highly interesting secondary route to Cimarron (ch. 5). New 
Mexico 96 west of Ranchos de Taos is for the adventurous. It 
drops to the bottom of the canyon of the Rio Grande, then threads 
the forbidding gorge to Pilar, providing an exciting alternative to 
the better-engineered but less scenic new stretch of US 64 which 
replaced it. 

Taos and the Creede-Wagon Wheel Gap area, at opposite 
ends of this Rio Grande playground, are virtually alone in offering 
resort accommodations to the vacationer. Elsewhere he will find 
good hotels and motels in the larger towns and an ample sup¬ 
ply of fishing camps and mountain lodges along the upper Conejos 
and other popular fishing streams. Only in Taos and Alamosa will 
he be able to do much shopping around for a restaurant to suit 
his particular preferences. But if he likes Mexican foods (Appen¬ 
dix B), he will not go hungry along the way, no matter how far 
off the beaten path he wanders. 

As compensation for the lack of those organized sport and 
recreational activities common to most wdl-devdoped vacation 
areas, the Rio Grande country offers some extras. Nearly all of 
the fishing camps, lodges, and ranches specialize in pack trips, 
whether the object is to reach unsullied trout waters or simply to 
enjoy the great outdoors itself. Mount Blanca—at 14,363 feet the 
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sixth-highest mountain in the United States—presents a brisk chal¬ 
lenge to the amateur climber. The hunting for arrowheads is gen¬ 
erally above average, and there are interesting Indian petroglyphs 
(at Picture Rocks south of Monte Vista). The Valley also pos¬ 
sesses turquoise mines that date back to pre-conquistador days. 
Alamosa boasts an excellent outdoor swimming pool, open all 
year with naturally heated water. Monte Vista’s Ski Hi Stampede, 
a three-day affair in late July, is one of the state’s oldest and best 
rodeos. And the Taos-Espanola-Santa Fe triangle presents a year¬ 
long calendar of events which features colorful Indian ceremonials 
at all of the pueblos, gay Spanish fiestas and religious pageants 
at even the smallest of the villages. 

The Valley even has its legends of ‘lost” gold, from the cave 
in the Sangre de Cristos (from which storm-bound prospectors 
took three gold bars in 1880) to the as yet unfound cache on 
Treasure Mountain in the San Juans (in which hurrying French¬ 
men supposedly stored some surplus bullion around 1750). But, 
whether or not he goes home with buried gold, the San Luis Valley 
vacationer will get his reward. He is almost sure to carry away 
memories of a wide, scenically varied country, as well as a better 
understanding of the ancient Spanish and Indian civilizations that 
have combined to make this entire Rio Grande region one of the 
nation’s most interesting areas. 



CHAPTER 
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The Four Comers Country 


-X THE UNIQUENESS OF THIS VAST, UNSPOILED VACATION 
playground merely begins with its name. To be sure, the neat stone 
pillar that marks the 'southwestern comer of Colorado also repre¬ 
sents comers of Utah, Arizona, and New Mexico, which makes it 
the only point in the United States common to four states. But 
the Four Comers Country is also something of a showcase of 
Western scenery. Its offerings range from lush green mountains 
to barren yet incredibly colorful deserts, from bleakly forbidding 
canyons to forested mesas so inviting that they bear signs of cul¬ 
tures that blossomed, flourished, and died centuries before the Old 
World even knew about the North American continent. This hu¬ 
man antiquity—the 2,000-year-old physical record of man’s at¬ 
tempt to adapt himself to a seemingly inhospitable environment 
—is what makes this region so interesting and so meaningful to the 
Colorado vacationer. 

It was between 100 b.c. and ajd. 100 that Indians first 
wandered into these mesa lands. Called Basket Makers, they lived 
in shallow caves, raised com and squash, fashioned excellent coiled 
baskets and sandals, and hunted with the atlatl, a kind of throwing- 
stick. As Modified Basket Makers in the period from aj>. 400 to 
700, they learned to make a plain gray pottery. By throwing roofs 
of logs and mud over shallow pits, they devised their first houses. 
About this time, too, they figured out the principal of the bow and 
evolved more productive methods of agriculture. The period from 
aj>. 700 to 1000 was one of continued development. Houses be¬ 
came more substantial as stone slabs and finally true masonry were 
used, enabling the Indians to build the first crude pueblos. The tur- 
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key was domesticated, its feathers were woven into blankets, and 
the weaving of cotton cloth began. Too, the wooden cradle board 
was developed about this time, with the result that heads began to 
be deformed, becoming noticeably flattened on the back. In gen¬ 
eral, this was a time of peace and cultural progress. 

The climax of culture in the Mesa Verde region was reached 
between aj>. 1000 and 1300, the so-called Classic Pueblo period. 
Under the threat of attack from less civilized tribes, the Indians 
took refuge in the huge natural caves below the sheer walls of their 
mesas. But by this time masonry had been perfected to such an 
extent that they could built the giant 100- and 200-room cliff 
houses for which Mesa Verde is famous. In this period, too, pot¬ 
tery lost its crudeness, becoming well shaped, carefully fired, and 
elaborately decorated. The Indians began to use colors, both in 
their pottery-making and in their weaving, and turquoise jewelry 
came into being. (The sociologist might well note that this first 
"American” civilization brought not only peace and progress, but 
also a relatively democratic way of life. The social and religious 
structure of the pueblos permitted a frequent meeting and sharing 
of ideas without class distinction or a ruling nobility.) Then, al¬ 
most as mysteriously as they had come, the Indians left (oh. 14). 
By ajd. 1300 the region was virtually deserted. 

Interestingly enough, subsequent visitors did not seem to 
blame the pueblo-builders for abandoning this desert area. No¬ 
madic tribes of Plains Indians only wandered in and out periodi¬ 
cally in the centuries that followed. And though Father Escalante 
passed through in 1776, his primary interest was in finding an 
easier route between the New Mexican missions and those in Cali¬ 
fornia. (It did not take him long to realize that this was not it.) 
The United States, which took over from Mexico in 1848, thought 
so little of the Four Comers Country that treaties were soon drawn 
up assigning most of it to the Navajos, Utes, and other tribes whose 
unruly behavior seemed to qualify them for banishment to this 
unwanted section of the Great American Desert.* Then came the 

* Alas, a mistake was made in the case of the San Juan Mountains area 
of Colorado, where rich mineral deposits were discovered in the 1870’s. New 
treaties promptly rectified this slip. The Utes were moved westward onto the 
desert in what is now the extreme southwestern comer of the state, a bit of 
legal chicanery that was atoned for in 1950 when a United States Court of 
Claims awarded $31,700,000 to the tribal descendants. 
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twentieth century and the unfolding of the supreme irony in this 
tortured Four Comers section. 

The first indication of what was to come was the discovery of 
a commercial gas well near Aztec, New Mexico. That was in 1920. 
Two decades later came World War II and the magic new mineral, 
uranium. And then—far too late for the maturing American con¬ 
science to permit any further tampering with Indian treaties 
—modern-day prospectors hit the biggest bonanza the West has 
yet seen. Using Geiger counters, scintillometers, and other elec¬ 
tronic gadgets as much advanced over the traditional pick and gold 
pan as the helicopter and jeep were over the early-day miner’s 
burro, they turned up the only large-scale uranium deposits yet 
discovered in the United States. Meanwhile, their counterparts in 
the petroleum industry were renewing their efforts with a similarly 
advanced technology. The dam broke in 1950, and today the Four 
Comers Country has become the nation’s energy storehouse. To its 
hoard of uranium and other precious earths—the potential of which 
is still unknown—have been added proven reserves of oil exceeding 
a half-million barrels and of a staggering 22 trillion cubic feet of 
natural gas. 

And so it is that this region, which has seen man come and go 
for more than 2,000 years, is now witnessing one of the country’s 
most amazing booms. Since 1950 the population of Farmington, 
New Mexico, has grown from 3,500 to 25,000, and there have been 
times when as many as 25 per cent of the inhabitants were living in 
highly developed trailer courts while waiting for a new housing 
division to catch up with the demand. And the two Indian tribes 
whose troublesome natures earned for them some of the West’s 
least hospitable lands are now among the wealthiest in the coun¬ 
try. The Navajos received more than $40,000,000 in lease money 
alone in a recent year, with one lease selling for $4,308.50 an acre. 
And so far they have leased only a small fraction of their 16,000,000- 
acre reservation. The Utes have received more than $8,000,000 in 
royalties since oil was discovered on their reservation in 1956. 

The Four Comers Country, then, is a region of infinite variety. 
A land of ageless natural scenery and ever-changing man-made 
monuments. A section in which beauty comes in such a wide variety 
of sizes and shapes and patterns that the vacationer is constantly 
amazed and invariably pleased by what he sees and does. 
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BED AND BOARD 

Despite the fact that this is not actually resort country, it offers the 
vacationer an interesting variety of accommodations. At the New 
Mexico agency town of Shiprock he can become a guest of the 
Navajos, for with its recently attained affluence the tribal council 
has launched itself into the motel business. North of Durango he 
can indeed “get away from it all” at an auto-less guest ranch served 
only by narrow-gauge railroad. Elsewhere he will find a scattering 
of dude ranches and American Plan lodges, particularly in the 
mountains above Durango and Bayfield. If he would turn back 
the clock to the nineteenth century—to some of its more luxuri¬ 
ous aspects, that is—he can stay in two of southwest Colodado’s 
historic old hotels (ch. 16), the Strater in Durango, built in 1886, 
and Silverton’s Grand Imperial, which dates back to 1882. But 
the standard motel, with near-by restaurant or caf6, remains the 
favorite in this area, where most motorists choose to move about 
from place to place, covering as much as possible of the region. 

Even the hosting facilities at Mesa Verde National Park (ch. 
14) are currently limited to campgrounds, neat cabins, and good 
food. However, this great outdoor museum of American history 
lies virtually in the center of the Four Comers vacation area. And a 
recently completed tunnel on the park access road has made get¬ 
ting on and off the mesa a much less arduous task. For these reasons, 
then—plus the fact that every visitor will want to spend at least two 
or three days exploring the park itself—the sightseeing tours out¬ 
lined below originate here. The vacationer should combine at 
least a few of them with a leisurely study of the excellent Mesa 
Verde museum and a conducted tour to one or more of the 
pueblos and cliff dwellings in the park. This accomplished, he will 
come away with an awesome regard for one of the most rugged sec¬ 
tions of this country and a keener appreciation of the remarkable 
people who first conquered it. 
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THE MESA VERDE LOOP 

This 168-mile clockwise circle trip—US 160 east to Durango, US 
550 south and west through Aztec and Farmington to Shiprock, 
US 666 north again to Cortez—is the basic Four Comers Country 
loop. As far as scenery is concerned, it pretty well boxes the com¬ 
pass. The motorist-in-a-hurry can make the complete swing in three 
or four hours; the inquisitive vacationer who pokes off onto the 
side roads might well spend three or four weeks at the task. Either 
way, the first stop should be at Park Point on the north tip of Mesa 
Verde. Here, some 2,000 feet above the green, lake-dotted valley, 
one has a virtual relief map of the Four Comers Country stretched 
out before him. 

Framing the picture on the north and east are the great snow- 
speclded shafts of the San Miguel, La Plata, and San Juan ranges, 
the continent's most impressive collection of high mountains (ch. 
18). Some 40 miles to the south, on the Navajo reservation in New 
Mexico, is Shiprock, the area’s best-known landmark. A needle- 
tipped igneous rock that thrusts up 1,860 feet above the surround¬ 
ing plain, it does indeed from this distance resemble a great ship 
under a full head of sail. To the southwest, more than 100 miles 
away, the dim outline of Arizona’s Black Mesa can also be seen. 

The western edge of the picture is framed by the Blue Moun¬ 
tains and the lofty La Sals, both lying well into Utah. And between 
them and where he is standing, the viewer will see the outline of 
the area’s second landmark. Sleeping Ute Peak, which might very 
wdl serve as a symbol for recent developments in this southern end 
of the historic Colorado Plateau. A 110,000-square-mile arid high¬ 
land—the northern half of which is covered in ch. 8—the Plateau 
was virtually ignored in the great last-centuxy rush westward to the 
Pacific Coast. The main streams of migration bypassed the for¬ 
bidding region to the north and south, and they were followed by 
the transcontinental railroads and highways. The ubiquitous pros¬ 
pector, of course, discovered an occasional bonanza, but most of 
these proved short-lived. Ranchers found the low rainfall, tempera¬ 
ture extremes, and sheer isolation almost insurmountable handi- 
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caps. Even the hardy Mormon fanners, supermen in making the 
desert bloom elsewhere in the West, met failure when they at¬ 
tempted to establish colonies south of the Colorado River. Through 
it all, the region’s basic wealth remained untapped and generally 
unsuspected.* And over it watched the Sleeping Ute. When he 
awakened, said the Indian legend, he would make the land rich 
and bring good fortune to the area. Today the vacationer who 
roams through the area will see many indications of ihe Sleeping 
Ute’s sudden and dramatic awakening. 

The Ute still sleeps, however, so far as Colorado 145 is con¬ 
cerned. A lightly traveled road that parallels the Dolores River from 
the little town of Dolores to the foot of 10,222-foot Lizard Head 
Pass (see ch. 8 for the Telluride-Ophir area north of the San 
Miguels), it takes the motorist through a sheep- and cattle-ranching 
country that has seen few changes since the turn of the century. 
True, since the 1920’s horse thieves are no longer active. But Rico 
has been described as one of the last outposts of the Old West, and 
certainly its main-street string of false-fronted frame buildings 
resembles the half-deserted set of a Hollywood Western movie. 
The town received its name (Spanish for “rich”) on the strength 
of its gold and silver mines, and its population reached a peak of 
6,000 in the 1880’s. Only a few of the mines are operated periodi¬ 
cally now, and Rico is of interest primarily as a picturesque re¬ 
minder of the past. 


-x 

IHE DURANGO-SILVERTON AREA 

Durango has been more fortunate. Founded in 1880 by the Denver 
& Rio Grande Railroad and long the self-styled “Narrow Gauge 
Capital of the World,” it has always managed to keep its finger in 
the region’s economic pie. Nowhere is this more apparent than 
along the US 160 approach from Mesa Verde. At Mancos the 
motorist passes a matchstick factory (14,000,000,000 aspen sticks in 
a recent year) that draws on the region’s vast forests. From the crest 

* One who did recognize the potential was former President Herbert 
Hoover, an engineer by profession. ^The mineral wealth of the San Juan 
basin,” he once said, "is the reserve that will keep the United States power¬ 
ful.” 
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of the lower La Plata range he sees to the north the lofty mountains 
from which was drawn most of the mineral wealth of the eighties 
and nineties. And dropping down into the valley, he passes fine 
ranches and once-important coal mines. 

At first glance the city itself seems to be living in the past. Its 
substantial old business houses, anchored by the red sandstone 
Strater Hotel, reflect the solid respectability of 50 years ago. And 
certainly the almost toylike narrow-gauge rolling stock scattered 
about the D&RGW’s railroad yards do little to destroy the illusion 
of nineteenth-century prosperity. 

But the city has a face turned confidently to the future, too, 
and it is a future that includes, of all things, movie-making. Com¬ 
bining the ghost-town charm of Silverton to the north and the 
area’s spectacular scenery with that same “period” railorad equip¬ 
ment, Hollywood has filmed all or parts of more than twoscore 
pictures in the San Juan country, including The Naked Spur, 
Across the Wide Missouri, The Denver and Rio Grande, Sand, 
Night Passage, and Around the World in 80 Days. Higher educa¬ 
tion has also been brought into the future with the removal to Du¬ 
rango, from near-by Fort Lewis, of Fort Lewis A. & M. College. On 
an airy mesa overlooking the town, its strikingly modem buildings 
(most handsome of which is the T. Chase McPherson Chapel) 
give the city what is believed to be the only all-new college campus 
in the West. And the tall smokestacks of the Vanadium Corpora¬ 
tion of America’s big uranium mill to the south show that Durango 
has kept pace for a full century now with Four Comers Country 
mining activity. (The customary bow to a century of ranching is 
made in early August each year with the three-day Spanish Trails 
Fiesta and Rodeo.) In the interest of taking up first things first, 
however, the Durango visitor should consider two more detours. 
The first is north up the Animas River to Silverton. And whether 
he makes the trip by car on the so-called Million Dollar Highway, 
or on the D&RGW's excursion train, “The Silverton" (car. 17), he 
will find it a delightful journey into the past. 

“We may not have gold here,” an early mine-operator is sup¬ 
posed to have bragged, “but we have silver by the ton.” And 
fortunately the supply held out long enough for the town to 
acquire a pretentious gold-domed courthouse, one of the West’s 
truly remarkable hostelries in the luxurious Grand Imperial (ch. 
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16), and several blocks of substantial and picturesquely dated busi¬ 
ness buildings. Silverton was incorporated in 1874; the Denver & 
Rio Grande tied it to Durango in 1882. Soon four railroads were 
serving the booming town, helping to boost the area’s population 
above the 10,000 mark. During the last two decades of the century 
more than 100 mines and mills were taking some $20,000,000 a 
year in minerals from the near-by “treasure mountains.” Then 
silver was demonetized, and the financial panic of 1907 froze 
Silverton’s development so completely that once-notorious Blair 
Street, with its twin row of long-closed gambling-halls, saloons, and 
gay sporting-houses, is often used today as an authentic Western 
movie set just as it stands. 

To get the full story of Silverton, the visitor must do some 
further exploring. In his car he can drive north up Cement Cree k 
to the ghost town of Gladstone. Even more rewarding, perhaps, is 
ffieroiHffsF and north up t h'e'&.nimas , p ast the giant Shenandoah 
Mill and the near-by ghost of T ffowardsville. to the now complete ly 
abandoned Eureka. Still more re mote ghosts can be reached on ly 
h yT-jeeP- TYnd. fortunately, sightseeing by jeep, a flourishing new 
aspect of Western vacationing (ch. 19), finds its fullest f ruits 
here in the vi rtually roadl&s San Tuans .XSan Iuaa .alon e of Co lo¬ 
ra do’s frTcounties h a? nnt a. singlft tirr -nf motivated Innri) Pack 
trips a re also available (ch. 19) for the fish ermen and hunters who 
would penetrate. the, region’s higher, st reams... isokted lakes, and 
r e mote nat i onal foroot wc as. 

The Durango-to-Silverton stretch of US 550 is only the south¬ 
ern leg of the famed Million Dollar Highway, the 111-mile strip of 
pavement that is one of Colorado’s truly remarkable feats of high¬ 
way engineering. The name comes from the low-grade gold' ore 
used in some of its original gravel surfacing, but it also applies 
descriptively to the scenery along the way. Picturesque mountain- 
rimmed mining towns, awesome canyons, three mountain passes, 
a number of waterfalls, lush forests and sparkling mountain streams, 
ancient mine dumps and abandoned mill buildings, several still 
active mining operations, countless photogenic mountains—the 
Million Dollar Highway has them all. (In the dismal miles of tree¬ 
less slopes and charred stumps south of Silverton which mark the 
Lime Creek Bum of 1878 it also offers the motorist a grim 
memento of the area’s most destructive forest fire. It should be a 
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graphic warning to him to be certain to put out completely his 
cigarette, match, and campfire.) Just off the highway some 15 miles 
north of Durango, the bridge over the Animas River is interesting 
historically. It marks the site of Baker Bridge, founded in 1861 
as the first mining camp in southwestern Colorado. Charles Baker, 
who established the short-lived settlement, prospected in the Ani¬ 
mas Valley as early as 1859. 

The second Durango detour, US 160 to the east, opens up a 
fine farm-and-ranching area best known for its mountain lodges 
and dude ranches. A number of these are reached from Bayfidd, 
where a graveled road strikes north to the scenic Vallecito Reser¬ 
voir section of the San Juan National Forest. The town, which also 
serves as a convenient outfitting-point for wilderness pack trips 
(ch. 10), has yet another attraction for the traveler, particularly 
if he is one of the growing army of amateur "rockhounds.” Nearby 
Gem Village houses a unique colony of commercial gem dealers and 
serves as a widdy recognized Mecca for the hobbyist who collects, 
cuts, and polishes semi-precious stones. South of Bayfield is 
Ignacio, headquarters of the Consolidated Ute Agency. In a 
cemetery here is the grave of Ouray (ch. 8), best known of the Ute 
chiefs. Chimney Rock, just east of the US 160 crossing of Rio 
Piedra, is a striking formation standing on a high mesa that con¬ 
tains some of the easternmost pueblo ruins yet discovered in the 
Four Comers Country. 

Astride the San Juan River, Pagosa Springs was named for its 
hot mineral springs, the largest of which is called Great Pagosa, 
Indian for “healing water.” They were discovered in 1859, and the 
federal government designated the surrounding area as a townsite 
in 1880. Today the pleasantly located spa attracts visitors more on 
the strength of its hunting and fishing areas. But baths are still 
available, and the hot spring water is still used to heat a number 
of business buildings. As the town is the home of Fred Harmon, 
creator of the comic-strip characters Red Ryder and Little Beaver, 
its biggest annual event, understandably enough, is the July 4 
Red Ryder Round-Up. Northeast from Pagosa Springs, US 160 
crosses Wolf Creek Pass to enter the San Luis Valley (ch. 6) . To 
the southeast, US 84 enters New Mexico to serve the popular sport 
and recreational center of Chama, continuing on to Espanola 
(ch. 6) on the Rio Grande. 
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THE SAN JUAN BASIN 

On the main Mesa Verde Loop, just below the Colorado-New 
Mexico line, Aztec has a good grip on all the region’s primary 
sources of economic well-being. Only a year after the settlers ar¬ 
rived in this area in 1878, they had set out the first of their now 
famous orchards. (The first irrigation system was built in 1887.) 
With archaeologically important Aztec National Monument 
(ch. 14) on its doorstep, the town also attracts its share of tourists. 
And as the first town in New Mexico to use natural gas, it has 
grown considerably with the post-1950 surge in oil and gas de¬ 
velopment. 

Biggest gainer by far from the San Juan Basin boom is Farm¬ 
ington, no longer content to call itself the “Home of the Big Red 
Apple.” With some 4,000 acres of San Juan Valley in orchards, 
the apple continues to be important economically, along with 
production from the area’s other 36,000 irrigated acres. (An addi¬ 
tional 115,000 acres will receive water upon completion of Navajo 
Dam, now under construction on the San Juan some 35 miles to 
the northeast.) But oil and gas have become the all-important 
commodity. Pipelines now draw off more than $200,000,000 a year 
in raw petroleum products: gas to the Pacific Northwest^ crude oil 
to southern California and the Gulf Coast. And somehow sym¬ 
bolic of the town’s spirit, of the pride it takes in its remarkably 
rapid and substantial growth, is its slogan for the modem Farming- 
ton airport. Calling it the “LaGuardia of the Desert” may elicit 
indulgent chuckles from blasd New Yorkers. But a dozen flights a 
day represent a long step forward indeed for a town to which even 
paved roads are a comparatively new luxury. 

Westward, US 550 follows the San Juan River through the vast 
Navajo Indian Reservation. Along the way the motorist will see 
many indications of an ancient tribe in transition, of a proudly 
conservative people attempting to adapt a centuries-old way of life 
to the unfamiliar amenities of atomic-age technology. Most dra¬ 
matic perhaps is the shiny new pickup truck one occasionally sees 
in front of a traditional dirt-roofed Navajo hogan. Even more 
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obvious signs of change can be found in the little agency town of 
Shiprock. The aloof and forbiddingly beautiful Shiprock itself, 
looming over the desert to the southwest, is seen through the maze 
of towers and tubings of the government’s helium plant and the 
new Kermac uranium mill. And on the bleak desert above the town 
to the north, in a gleaming complex of dormitories, shops, and 
schoolrooms, one can watch girls in bright-colored skirts and 
velveteen jackets learning the mysteries of electric appliances. 
Thanks to the uranium and petroleum booms, the reservation 
road west from Shiprock (New Mexico 504) is now paved as far as 
the Arizona line. But the motorist who decides to drive on to the 
Four Comers marker—or to penetrate Navajoland west to Ka- 
yenta and the beautiful Monument Valley country—still finds 
himself confronted by this sign: 

WARNING TO PUBLIC 

TRAVEL BEYOND THtS POINT 
UNCERTAIN DUE TO BAD ROAD CONDITIONS 

TRAVEL AT YOUR OWN RISK 

Yet it is quite possible that as he reads the sign a giant Navajo- 
driven truck will groan past him loaded with uranium ore gouged 
from the wasteland toward which he is headed. This colorful land, 
once quiet and seemingly unaware of time, is changing rapidly, 
along with the proud people who own it. 

Driving north on US 666 toward Cortez, the last leg of his 
Mesa Verde Loop, the motorist sees the scene re-enacted on the 
Ute Mountain Indian Reservation. A brief detour to Towaoc 
shows this once-sleepy agency settlement going through the same 
painful transition from ancient to modem ways in a single genera¬ 
tion. Meanwhile, with sharp irony, near-by Yucca House National 
Monument' (ch. 14) preserves relics of a way of life older even 
than that of the Utes. 

Cortez itself, long the quiet trade center for a sparsely settled 
farm-and-ranching area, has mushroomed in size and importance 
within the past decade on the strength of yet another major 
petroleum find. Proved reserves in the fantastically rich Aneth oil 
field, across the Utah line to the west, have already been estimated 
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at near 300,000,000 banels. And exploration is continuing. Al¬ 
though the discoveiy well was not brought in until 1956, the pres¬ 
ence of oil in the Paradox Basin had long been known. At least 
Freed Kdly, an early-day freighter and homesteader in the Cortez 
area, was not surprised. "We used to see the oil bubbling up on 
ponds over near Aneth,” he recalled recently. “We scraped up a 
handful now and then and used it to help start a fire when we 
camped.” 


-K 

SOUTHEASTERN UTAH BYWAYS 

Today, of course, that same petroleum—with an assist from 
uranium—is fueling a much greater fire, one that has changed the 
face of a number of towns and catapulted two primitive Indian 
tribes into the middle of the twentieth century. Yet the area’s 
transformation is more apparent than real because of the limited 
nature of the observer’s viewpoint. The Four Comers Country is a 
tremendous expanse of heavily forested mountains and virtually 
denuded deserts, and most of the comparatively few people it sup¬ 
ports live in a handful of towns strung out along a few improved 
roads. To appreciate this basic frontier aspect of the region, the 
vacationer has only to push his explorations a mile or two beyond 
the pavement. This is especially true in southeastern Utah. 

US 160 is the only major highway to touch this comer of Utah, 
and it does so but fleetingly. It runs northwest from Cortez to 
Monticello, another oil-uranium boom town, then escapes to the 
north, crossing the Colorado River at Moab (ch. 8). It is south of 
Monticello, then, that the adventuring begins. The motorist who 
chooses to follow Utah 47 into Monument Valley and Arizona— 
where paving gives way gradually to gravel and dirt—soon finds 
himself in a fantastically colorful wonderland of eroded buttes and 
awsome canyons. It is not an area to be taken lightly. Best indica¬ 
tion of its forbidding isolation: to make the four-state circle of the 
Four Comers marker involves a minimum drive of 300 miles, much 
of it on extremely primitive roads. And if one were to stay on 
pavement, the shortest possible loop would come to something 
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over 1,000 miles! So, despite the current boom and the occasional 
stretch of new asphalt, this is still primitive country. The motorist 
should always inquire locally before leaving the main road. 

A sample byway is the 50-mile trek down McElmo Creek to 
Hovenweep National Monument (era. 14), which Aneth Field de¬ 
velopment has recently made practical for the average family auto. 
Already recommended (with proper precautions, of course) is the 
Navajo Reservation road from Shiprock to Kayenta. Below Bland- 
ing, Utah 95 threads a hesitant way westward to the Colorado 
River, giving access of sorts to Natural Bridges National Monu¬ 
ment (ch. 14) and the quaint ferry at Hite. And from Mexican 
Hat, on Utah 47, no motorist should miss the detour to the awe¬ 
some Goosenecks of the San Juan, a dramatic example of nature’s 
erosive handiwork in this ageless red desert country of flash floods, 
untiring winds, and persistent rivers. 

The Four Comers Country, then, is the Old West of history 
and legend. At least it is as near the real thing as one is likely to 
find. And, despite the growth inspired by petroleum and uranium, 
it gives every indication of remaining the Old West. For the vaca¬ 
tioner who is still willing to pioneer a bit, as his forefathers did be¬ 
fore him, it is a true scenic and cultural frontier. 



CHAPTER 
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Grand Junction, 
the Uranium Capital 


-K THE TWENTIETH CENTURY'S WONDER MINERAL HAS LEFT 
certain unmistakable marks on this mountainous two-state area 
along the Colorado River. It has boomed Grand Junction into 
something resembling a metropolis and has turned Moab, Utah, 
into a budding city. It has scarred the hills with fresh mines and 
dotted once-somnolent little towns with mills and other industrial 
plants. It has even resulted in the marked improvement of certain 
of the more interesting byroads. But uranium has not changed the 
basic nature of the area. From pleasantly lake-laced Grand Mesa on 
the east to awesomely bleak Dead Horse Point to the west, it re¬ 
mains a highly scenic, off-trail region that, before and after the 
splitting of the first atom, has boasted of its largely uncommerdal- 
ized vacation facilities and its almost unlimited opportunities for 
outdoor sport and recreation. This vacation cake remains, with 
uranium providing merely an exciting extra, a kind of radioactive 
icing. 

The icing itself, of course, is a war baby. With two atomic 
bombs having ended World War II so dramatically, it was obvious 
that atomic energy was destined to dominate the second half of the 
twentieth century. And with the far-off Belgian Congo the largest 
known depository for radioactive material, it was just as obvious 
that development of an abundant domestic source was urgent. The 
United States government, through the Atomic Energy Commis- 
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sion, took the logical first step. It set up headquarters in Grand 
Junction—the presence of uranium in the four-state Colorado 
Plateau country (ch. 7) had long been known—and, in 1948, 
announced its “recipe.” 

The AEC plan shrewdly recognized that one inducement 
alone could trigger a mining boom: the possibility, if not necessarily 
the probability, of acquiring great wealth. So for every pound of ore 
containing at least one tenth of one per cent of uranium oxide, 
the AEC guaranteed to pay a minimum price of $1.50—or $3,000 a 
ton. And the plan was as effective as it was straightforward. During 
the first month an official 1,133 prospectors checked into the new 
AEC offices and the number of uranium mines jumped from 15 to 
more than 200. It was the storied Pikes-Peak-or-Bust saga all over 
again, almost a full century after the state’s first great rush. 

From a vast and lonely area of mountains and deserts, of 
desperately poor Indians and aging miners who still dreamed of 
exhausted gold and silver lodes, the Plateau sprang to life almost 
overnight. There were the same frenzied scramble up every rocky 
gorge and the gravity-defying climb down from every jutting 
ledge, the familiar scurry of excitement, the dashed hopes, and the 
undimmed vision of that one fantastically rich strike. The stage 
properties had changed (ch. 7) — the jeep had replaced the burro, 
and the gold pan had given way to the Geiger counter being 
manufactured in Grand Junction, at the height of the boom, by 
four different companies. Yet the results were much the same. By 
1951 some $30,000,000 a year was being poured into the frantic 
search. And precious few prospectors were getting rich. 

Then on December 6, 1952, one Charles A. Steen brought in 
his first load of ore. Up to that time just another prospector with a 
mine called Mi Vida (My Life), a mortgage on his log cabin, and 
high hopes, Steen became uranium’s first millionaire, the prototype 
of the West’s newest bonanza king. Forty-two miles southeast of 
Moab, and 65 feet beneath the juniper-clad slopes of Big Indian 
Wash, Mi Vida’s rich 35-foot vein was the thickest yet discovered. 
In 1953, its first year of production, it yielded 53,542 tons of 
uranium ore worth nearly $2,500,000.* Steen’s discovery pulled the 

* In the Ambrosia Lake section of the Plateau, in northwestern New 
Mexico, uranium deposits up to 80 feet in thickness have been uncovered, 
though the ore has impurities not found in those from the Mi Vida. Still 
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cork from the bottle. Today some 700 or 800 mines in the four-state 
Plateau area are producing ore for a dozen mills, representing more 
than 80 per cent of all the uranium mined in the United States. 
And the boom, though it has now leveled off appreciably, con¬ 
tinues. As late as July 1957, when some 500 square miles of desert 
in the Nucla area were taken from the United States Atomic 
Energy Reserve and returned to the public domain, the subsequent 
“land rush” brought out more than 2,000 would-be claim-filers and 
produced a day of gun-toting excitement and scheming resource¬ 
fulness that evoked memories of the famed Oklahoma “runs.” And 
so it is that today’s Uranium Country vacationer will see processing 
plants in such places as Grand Junction, Uravan, Rifle, Durango, 
Moab, and Monticello. He’ll meet heavily loaded ore bucks on 
the most improbable roads, see crude claim-markers on some of 
the most implausible stretches of desert. Yet, like icing itself, much 
of this activity is on the surface where it can easily be seen. The 
cake underlying it remains pretty much as it always was. 

The so-called Uranium Country does not depend solely on 
uranium. Such traditional minerals as gold, silver, lead, and zinc 
continue to flow from its mines, if on a considerably reduced scale. 
And within the past few years two new sources of wealth have 
been developed. Gilsonite, a unique solid hydrocarbon, is now 
being processed in a new $11,000,000 plant near Fruita, represent¬ 
ing the first large-scale, privately financed attempt to produce con¬ 
ventional petroleum products from a raw material other than crude 
oil. (Curiously, Gilsonite mining claims were first filed as early as 
1883, but only recently developed processing techniques have made 
it a commercially profitable product.) At the same time, a new 
$7,000,000 newsprint-and-paper mill at Silt, on the Colorado 
River east of Grand Junction, has begun to draw on the region’s 
abundant forests. 

Then there is agriculture, a multi-million-dollar industry al¬ 
most from the moment the area was surrendered by the Utes in 
1881. Annual rainfall is less than 10 inches, but the area possesses 

producing as one of the thickest and richest deposits ever found, Mi Vida 
was recently valued at $150,000,000. Meanwhile, in 1958 the same Big 
Indian Wash produced a single truckload of ore for another mining company 
that set a 10-year payment record. For 22.25 tons of ore assaying 22.92-per- 
cent uranium oxide, the AEG paid Lisbon Uranium $61,106. 
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two of western Colorado’s greatest rivers: the Colorado and the 
Gunnison, and their waters have long made Mesa, Delta, and 
Montrose counties the state’s fruit bowl. Together the three coun¬ 
ties boast one eighth of Colorado’s 2,303,000 irrigated acres. In a 
recent year their orchards produced 95 per cent (1,800,000 bushels) 
of the state’s peaches, 86 per cent (1,250,000 bushels) of its 
apples, 75 per cent (4,000,000 pounds) of its cherries, and 98 per 
cent (213,000 bushels) of its pears. Significantly, the first ditch 
company was organized in December 1881, the same month 
Grand Junction was incorporated. 

-K 

BED AND BOARD 

To see it all—the area's scenic attractions, as well as its uranium 
mills, gold mines, and peach orchards—the vacationer can set up 
camp according to his personal preferences in such matters as 
recreational opportunities and type of accommodations. If he 
comes primarily to fish and does not mind semi-rugged mountain 
driving, he may choose the top of Grand Mesa itself. If he prefers 
hotel or motel accommodations and a more accessible base for 
general sightseeing, he can headquarter in one of the area’s four 
or five pleasant towns. A few dude ranches and mountain lodges 
are also available (Appendix B). The region’s restaurants, highway 
caf6s, and hotel coffee shops serve acceptable food in the no-frills 
style standard on the West Slope, and at average prices. Informality 
is the general rule throughout. 


* 

GRAND JUNCTION AND GRAND MESA 

First called Ute and then, of all things. West Denver, this economic 
and financial hub of western Colorado was finally named for its 
strategic site at the junction of the Gunnison and Grand rivers. 
When this name of the primary source of the mightiest of the 
state’s rivers was finally changed to Colorado in 1921, Grand 
Junction became a misnomer, but by this time the city didn’t 
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mind. The state’s principal metropolitan area west of Denver, it 
was linked to the capital by the main-line Denver & Rio Grande 
Western, the state’s only transcontinental railroad, and its future 
was secure. (Having arrived in 1882 as the narrow-gauge Denver & 
Rio Grande, the line standard-gauged its tracks five years later, 
and today maintains in Grand Junction one of the West’s most 
modern marshaling yards.) At the junction of US 50 with US 6 & 
24 from the east, the city is also a strategic center for Uranium 
Country sightseeing. 

Only a few miles to the west lies colorful Colorado National 
Monument (ch. 14). Black Canyon of the Gunnison National 
Monument is little more than an hour’s drive to the southeast. 
And to the east, towering aloofly above the city, is Grand Mesa, 
the unique tabletop mountain that is the largest plateau in the 
Rockies. Reaching an altitude of 10,500 feet—more than a mile 
above the semi-desert that surrounds 4,587-foot Grand Junction— 
Grand Mesa is a cool, 33-square-mile wonderland. Stately Douglas 
fir and Engelmann spruce alternate with delicate aspen around 
the rim of one incredibly lovely lake after another. (There are some 
200 lakes in all, more than a quarter of them stocked with trout.) 
Lush upland meadows are carpeted with wild flowers in the spring, 
and many quiet pools of intensely blue water are laced with lily 
pads. In midsummer the columbine—Colorado’s state flower— 
takes over, its delicate star-shaped blue and white blossoms nod¬ 
ding gravely to the visitor as he passes. 

A favorite hunting ground of the Ute—who called the flat 
tableland Thigunaway, or "home of departed spirits”—Grand 
Mesa has long been a Mecca for anglers and nimrods, as well as a 
pleasant summer-resort area. In recent years it has become in¬ 
creasingly popular with the vacationing motorist interested prima¬ 
rily in scenic beauty. For, despite the fact that he must negotiate at 
least one of three rather primitive access roads—Colorado 65 from 
the north or the south, the spectacular Lands End Highway from 
the west (ch. 18)—he is rewarded with some remarkable vistas of 
West Slope rea .1 estate. To the north he finds himself looking down 
on the naked, multicolored Book Cliffs. Below him to the west are 
the red, fantastically eroded canyons of Colorado Monument. 
And far to the south are the hulking snow-mantled mountains that 
make up the Continental Divide. 
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MOAB, URANIUM BOOM TOWN 

The recent mushroom-like growth of this sleepy little Utah village 
is almost as spectacular as its natural setting. The town was settled 
in 1855 by a hardy band of 41 Mormon pioneers who were com¬ 
pelled to hack a dugway down the naked red bluffs along the 
Colorado River to get their wagons into the narrow valley. For 
nearly a century the settlement dozed in picturesque calm, almost 
cut off from the rest of the world. The weirdly eroded fantasyland 
that surrounded it—containing some of the West's most magnifi¬ 
cent scenery—was virtually off-limits to all but the pack-trip en¬ 
thusiast and the experienced white-water boatman. Then came, al¬ 
most simultaneously, the uranium boom and the omnipotent jeep. 
New trails were blazed and existing ones were improved sufficiently 
to accommodate the family auto. Now the vacationer who head¬ 
quarters here can explore representative sections of a Zane Grey 
West he may have thought existed only in Technicolor movies. 

North across the new Colorado River bridge is Arches Na¬ 
tional Monument (ch. 14), with its dozens of huge natural arches 
and immense windows, all cut from bright-red sandstone. Also on 
the west side of the river is Dead Horse Point, an awe-inspiring 
3,ooo-foot promontory over the terraced gorge of the Colorado. 
Utah 128 east from Moab is an exciting river’s-edge road that 
threads the Colorado canyon as far as Dewey’s Bridge. And a loop 
to the right, off this road, leads the adventurous motorist past 
Castleton Towers into the cool, inviting La Sal Mountains to the 
southeast. (Legend says the name was given these snowy peaks by 
Father Escalante’s party, who, seeing them for the first time in 
1776, believed they were covered with salt.) Jeeps, with or without 
drivers, can readily be hired in Moab for even more exciting sight¬ 
seeing. Particularly rewarding here is the Shaefer’s Trail adventure 
along the river below Dead Horse Point and the mesa-top road 
leading to Grand View Point near the canyon-bottom confluence 
of the Green and Colorado rivers. Yet another exciting way to ex¬ 
plore this Red Desert Country out of Moab is by boat. Chartered- 
motor-boat service is available over 70 spectacular downstream 
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miles of the Colorado from Moab to the mouth of the Green. And 
one of the area’s more unusual annual events (the third Sunday in 
June) is the 196-mile Canyon Country River Marathon down the 
Green from the town of Green River and then up the Colorado to 
Moab. 

Discovery of oil in the Four Comers Country (ch. 7) has, of 
course, served to reinforce Moab’s uranium boom. And recent 
tests just north of the city have indicated a major potash deposit, 
the trigger for perhaps another population spurt. But, having 
watched her pre-1952 population of 1,274 soar above the 6,000 mark 
in a half-dozen years, Moab is inclined to look on future booms 
with a certain urbanity. After all, she already has a stock exchange. 

-x 

MONTROSE AND OURAY 

At the junction of US 50, the state’s second major east-west auto 
road, and the scenic Million Dollar Highway (ch. 7), Montrose is 
the center of a prosperous farming-and-ranching area. It is also a 
convenient base for exploring much of west-central and southwest¬ 
ern Colorado. For superlative scenery close at hand, there is the 
awesome Black Canyon of the Gunnison, 16 miles to the north¬ 
east. Of historic interest is the Ute Indian Museum, just four miles 
south of town. Chief Ouray was one of the truly great leaders of 
the Utes. Recognising the inevitability of the white man’s domina¬ 
tion, he persuaded the tribe to give up these mountains and valleys 
in 1881 and accept reservation life. Open daily from June 1 to 
October 15, the museum contains exhibits and dioramas pertaining 
to the Colorado Utes. Buried here on the grounds of the state 
historical monument is Ouray’s wife, Chipeta, sometimes referred 
to as the Colorado Pocahontas. Ouray himself was buried secretly 
on the agency grounds near Ignacio (ch. 7). 

South of Montrose 37 miles is the town of Ouray, the self- 
styled "Switzerland of America,” considered by the late Ernie Pyle 
the “most spectacularly located” city in the country. The visitor 
who sees it in early spring, when melting snow sends numerous falls 
and cascades down the great red-rock amphitheater rimming the 
town, will not be inclined to quibble. Especially is this true if he 
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hikes the two-mile Bear Creek Trail, which emerges onto American 
Flats, a high tableland to the southeast, to give the climber a 
breath-taking rim-top view of the tiny mountain-locked valley. 
(Although Ouray’s elevation is a respectable 7,800 feet, the peaks 
that surround it soar upward an additional 4,000 feet.) Two land¬ 
marks in the town itself deserve attention. With its handsome 
dome, the two-story City Hall is a facsimile of Independence Hall 
in Philadelphia. And the rococo Beaumont Hotel (ch. 16), built 
in 1886, only 11 years after the silver camp was founded, was mod¬ 
eled on a hotel in Paris. 

For swimming the city maintains an excellent 150 x 280- 
foot pool fed by natural and odorless hot water piped from near-by 
Box Canyon. (Entering at a temperature of 140 degrees, it is 
cooled with 40-degree water directly from the city’s mains.) Ad¬ 
jacent to the pool is a large pond filled with goldfish, the feeding 
of which is becoming something of a civic institution. Box Canyon 
itself (adm.) is one of the state’s more unusual natural wonders. 
Actually within the city limits, the up-ended gorge is 221 feet high 
and only 20 feet wide. A sturdy catwalk leads back into the rocky 
crevice to the foot of roaring Canyon Creek Falls. Outside the 
gorge a trail climbs to High Bridge, from which one watches the 
creek disappear into the canyon through a dark gash in the solid 
granite. 

Closely associated with the colorful history of Ouray is Thomas 
F. Walsh, the Irish-born carpenter who discovered gold in the cele¬ 
brated Camp Bird Mine in 1896 at a time when the town was 
foundering in the backwash of the 1893 silver crash. One of the 
state’s best-known mines, and still an off-and-on producer, it lies 
high above Ouray to the west at the end of a rather breath-taking 
six-mile climb on Colorado 361. Walsh bought the property for 
$20,000 in 1896 and took between three and four million dollars 
in ore from it before selling out to an English syndicate in 1902 
for $5,200,000. His daughter, Evalyn Walsh McLean, owner of 
the Hope diamond, told the full Camp Bird story in her 1936 
book. Father Struck It Rich. 

The i3-mile stretch of US 550 south from Ouray to the 11,018- 
foot summit of Red Mountain Pass is the most spectacular section 
of the Million Dollar Highway. The narrow shelf road—originally 
a toll road built by the famed Otto Mears (ch. 17)—crawls around 
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rocky ledges and hugs closely to the sheer wall of narrow Un- 
compahgre Canyon. At one point it crosses a bridge beneath which 
Bear Creek emerges from a side gorge to plunge 227 feet to the 
bottom of the canyon. Nearing the pass, the highway loops 
around the recently expanded facilities of the Idarado Mine Com¬ 
pany. Treasury Tunnel now carries lead and zinc ores from the 
local mines westward through the mountains to the company’s mill 
at Telluride. 


-K 

URANIUM-COUNTRY SIDE ROADS 

This is a wild, ruggedly beautiful country, and the handful of im¬ 
proved federal highways it possesses touches only a few of its high- 
points. The adventurous vacationer will want to stray farther afield. 
Colorado 62 west from Ridgeway, just below Ouray, follows much 
of the course of the abandoned Rio Grande Southern (ch. 17). And 
from Placerville the motorist who would go back into Colorado 
history can follow Colorado 145 to Telluride, settled as early as 
1875, and still Colorado’s third producer of gold, silver, lead, and 
zinc. Set in a cup of gray granite mountains that soar to 14,000 feet 
on three sides, the old mining camp has preserved more of its 
natural tum-of-the-century picturesqueness than perhaps any other 
town in Colorado. Beyond Ophir—and the near-by ghost of Old 
Ophir—the road skirts the icy waters of Trout Lake and climbs to 
the top of Lizard Head Pass before dropping into the Mesa Verde 
Country. 

Northwest from Placerville, Colorado 145 plunges into the 
heart of the actual uranium country. The road leaves the San 
Miguel River briefly, climbing precipitous Norwood Hill to the 
town of Norwood itself, then descending again into the valley. 
Following the San Miguel and then the Dolores, the road serves 
the uranium-revived mining towns of Naturita, Vancorum, and 
Uravan. The motorist who would see some of the state’s most 
colorful and least populated back country can complete his loop 
by continuing on so-so graveled roads (Colorado 141) to Gateway 
and then returning to Grand Junction by way of Unaweep Can¬ 
yon. Remarkable scenically for the towering red cliffs that hem in 
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the narrow valley for almost 50 miles, the canyon is unique 
topographically in that it contains a shallow divide which causes 
East and West creeks to flow in opposite directions out of its two 
mouths. 

From Delta, seat of prosperous fruit-growing Delta County, 
Colorado 92 leads one into the rich orchard country to the east 
along the North Fork of the Gunnison River. Dropping south 
from Hotchkiss, it skirts the West Elk Mountains to provide a 
“back-door” entrance to Gunnison (ch. 9). Out of Crawford it 
provides fairly easy access to the seldom-seen north rim of the Gun¬ 
nison’s Black Canyon. East from Hotchkiss, other state routes 
serve the fruit center of Paonia * and lead to the coal-mining 
towns of Bowie, Somerset, and Oliver. Also out of Delta, Colorado 
65 leads north to Cedaredge and yet another section of the orchard 
country before climbing up to Grand Mesa. 

Despite the number and attraction of its side roads, the 
Uranium Country is ideal for those who prefer the major highways. 
West from Grand Junction to the Utah line and east to Rifle 
(ch. 10) and beyond, US 6 travels almost within arm’s length of 
the Colorado River. Beyond the orchards around Clifton and 
Palisade, immediately east of Grand Junction, the red walls of the 
Colorado Valley close in to form De Beque Canyon. Ajid this 
colorful scene—shared by passengers aboard the D&RGW stream¬ 
liners—is more or less typical of the river’s-edge route of US 6 for 
almost 150 miles. Combining excellent scenery with fine highway 
engineering, the route will give the motorist a good picture of 
west-central Colorado’s Uranium Country, even if he lacks the 
time or desire to do off-trail exploring. 

* Flower-growers know Paonia as the home of Pan-American Seeds, 
devdoper of the first American double petunia through costly and painstaking 
hybridization. To produce a pound of the hybrid seed—so small that it 
averages about 250,000 individual seeds to the ounce—calls for 45,000 hand 
pollinations, which helps to explain why the wholesale price per pound of 
the seed of rare varieties is as high as $7,000. 
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The Gunnison Playground 


-K TO THE DEDICATED TROUT FISHERMAN, THE STATEMENT 
that the Gunnison area has far more than a superabundance of 
fighting Rainbows to recommend it as a vacation spot may sound 
like a feeble attempt to gild the lily. Over the years, trout and 
Gunnison have acquired the same Damon-and-Pythias relationship 
as Pikes Peak and Colorado Springs. The fly-caster knows that here 
in the shadow of the Continental Divide, away from heavily pop¬ 
ulated cities, hemmed in on all sides by well-forested moun¬ 
tains, he can always find elbow room on some 750 miles of amply 
stocked trout streams. In addition to the celebrated Gunnison, he 
can depend on the East and Taylor rivers, on Tomichi, Spring, 
Cebolla, and Cochetopa creeks. 

The fact remains, however, that the Gunnison playground 
does have other attractions for the Colorado visitor. Some of the 
West’s finest ranchlands are spread out along the flat valleys of the 
Gunnison and its many tributaries. Best indication of this: the an¬ 
nual Cattlemen’s Days (third week-end in July), which dates back 
to 1901 and draws in some 10,000 spectators a year for a four-day 
program of parades, horse shows, Hereford show and sale, and top- 
quality rodeos. But education is important, too. Founded in 1909, 
Western State College is widely known for its Summer Music 
Camp (each August), one of the largest in the West. And at least 
two other distinctions are claimed. WSC maintains that its 7,700- 
foot elevation makes it the highest temple of learning in the nation. 
And the school’s “W” on Tenderfoot Mountain south of the city, 
a Gunnison Valley landmark, is reputedly the country’s largest: 
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400 feet long, 300 feet wide. The whitewashing it receives each 
May, which requires more than 3,000 pounds of lime, has become 
an all-school project. 

And then there is that sine qua non of Colorado vacationing, 
scenery. The Gunnison area has its share of this old-fashioned com¬ 
modity. Awaiting the leisurely sightseer are inviting national for¬ 
ests and a clutch of challenging mountain passes, cool lakes and 
sparkling streams, awesome canyons and exhilarating mesa tops, 
picturesque old mining camps and a score of completely deserted 
ghost towns. What's more, these worthy sights are spread equitably 
over so vast a natural playground that the visitor can enjoy them 
with a minimum of crowding from his fellow vacationers. 

-K 

BED AND BOARD 

Much the same congeniality prevails in the matter of tourist accom¬ 
modations. Gunnison itself offers a number of good hotels and 
motels. Lodges, dude ranches, and fishing camps are scattered over 
the playground. The visitor can select from them according to his 
personal preferences and expect to pay no more than the West 
Slope average. Lying in the center of this essentially uncrowded va¬ 
cation area, Gunnison provides a most convenient base of opera¬ 
tions, whether one comes to fish, to loaf, or simply to take in the 
sights. For this reason the various one-day trips outlined below are 
predicated on a Gunnison starting-point. 

As the only town of any size in the area, Gunnison also offers 
the best selection of eating-places. At least one of these deserves 
the attention of the vacationer who prefers not only excellent 
food at a moderate price, but an unusual setting as well. John¬ 
son’s Restaurant has been a Gunnison landmark "Since 1900,” 
as the sign reads. Its red-painted front with carriage lamps and the 
lace-curtained windows would fit well into any Hollywood set for 
a Western movie, and the carpeted interior completes the Gay 
Nineties illusion. Walls are covered with flowered red paper, hung 
with well-filled plate racks. An ornately handsome walnut buffet 
—salvaged from the famed La Veta Hotel (ch. 16)—is loaded 
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with old china and glassware. And each table has its own gleam¬ 
ing canister. 

The age of the building itself is not known. But Gunnison 
was founded in 1879, and it was erected soon afterward—as a livery 
stable, for the “better” part of town was several blocks to the 
southwest, nearer the railroad, which arrived in 1882. After that, 
still seeming to follow a Hollywood script, it was the Bucket of 
Blood Saloon. (Both horseshoes and goldpieces have been found 
under the floor.) But it has been a restaurant since the turn of the 
century, under the same family’s management. And if, while en¬ 
joying a leisurely dinner, the vacationer can’t imagine himself a 
successful mine-owner of the 1890’s, relaxing after a hard day of 
supervising gold shipments to the mint in Denver, he has indeed 
lost the last spark of his boyhood imagination. 

-x 

FOR GOLD AND FOR GOD 

Neither trout nor scenery—much less the presence of adequate 
tourist facilities—concerned the Gunnison Valley’s earliest white 
visitors. First of these was perhaps Don Juan Maria de Rivera 
(car. 6), who set out from Santa Fe in 1765 to prospect for gold. His 
expedition carved a cross on a tree near the river at the western 
end of Black Canyon. In the summer of 1776 the river was again 
visited, this time by Francisco Escalante and Antacio Dominguez. 
The two priests were seeking a new route to the Spanish missions 
in California, and Escalante called the river Rio de San Xavier, 
the name it bore for many years. 

The valley and the river got their first careful scrutiny in 
1853, however, when Captain John W. Gunnison arrived with a 
group of United States government topographers. Authorized by 
Jefferson Davis, then Secretary of War, the party was to conduct a 
survey for the purpose of finding a feasible route for a transconti¬ 
nental railroad. Gunnison followed the river—the name was later 
changed to honor him—as far as the point where it disappeared 
into the forbidding Black Canyon. The canyon itself was first ex¬ 
plored in 1881 by a small party under the direction of Byron H. 
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Bryant, an engineer for the Denver & Rio Grande railroad. The 
men traversed the entire gorge, but the route was not found practi¬ 
cable, and when the narrow-gauge line was completed to Utah late 
the following year (ch. 8), tracks were detoured west by way of 
Montrose. 

By this time the valley was dotted with mining camps, all grow¬ 
ing rapidly and with supreme confidence. Rumors of gold in the 
region had cropped up as early as the 1860’s, and silver was actually 
found as early as 1870. Hostility from the Utes prevented develop¬ 
ment then, but Lake City was active in 1874, and in 1878 and 1879 
prospectors began to pour into all comers of the Gunnison Country 
north of what is now US 50. By the 1890’s the boom had spread to 
the Gunnison. Gold Belt south of that highway, and the valley 
could point to more than twoscore gold and silver camps. Two 
railroads were bringing in supplies—the Denver & South Park hav¬ 
ing countered the D&RG’s soaring Marshall Pass route by boring 
under the Continental Divide with its Alpine Tunnel—and haul¬ 
ing away high-grade ores from hundreds of mines. 

Today only a few of these mines are worked, and these but 
spasmodically. And only a handful of the once-lively camps are 
marked by more than a sagging log cabin or two and the telltale 
scars on surrounding hillsides. Blended to taste with trout fishing, 
the search for these ghosts and near-ghosts can easily fill a pleasant 
two weeks. 

But a word first on getting there. Despite its 2,000 miles of 
roads, the Gunnison area is served by only one all-paved highway. 
This is US 50, the transcontinental route the first-time visitor is 
most likely to take. Even if he is a bit bearish about mountain driv¬ 
ing, he’ll find it a pleasure to negotiate. From east to west it is an 
excellent modem highway, well engineered and flanked by superb 
scenery all the way. Dropping down from lofty Monarch Pass, it 
follows Tomichi Creek to Gunnison (where the creek flows into 
the Gunnison River), then glides along the river itself to Sapinero 
before making its final soaring loop over Blue Mesa to Cimarron 
and Montrose. 

From there on, the going gets a bit more primitive. The first 
suggested side trip catches the area’s only other paved road. After 
that the motoring vacationer can follow the recommended tours 
only as long as his desire to see back-country Colorado at its best 
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outweighs his reluctance to get onto graveled and graded roads. 
But all of them, unless otherwise labeled, are perfectly feasible for 
the family auto. 


-K 

EXPLORING TO THE NORTH OF US 50 

Colorado 135 to the north leads to one of the state’s newest ghost 
towns. Crested Butte, a town now living pretty much on hope, was 
laid out in the spring of 1879 following the discovery of vast coal 
fields, both bituminous and anthracite, the latter believed to be the 
only such deposit west of Pennsylvania. Subsequent gold and silver 
strikes in the near-by Elk Mountains brought in additional peo¬ 
ple. Incorporation came in 1881 with the arrival of the railroad. 
And as long as Colorado Fuel & Iron used Crested Butte coal in its 
Pueblo blast furnaces (ch. 5), the town held its own. But the 
CF&I mines were abandoned in 1952. With them went the tenuous 
D&RGW rail link with the outside world. Periodic operation of 
the few remaining lead, zinc, and other mines in the area since 
then has failed to take up the slack. 

The sentimental visitor, however, will enjoy staring nostal¬ 
gically at the now empty two- and three-story business buildings, 
the ancient City Hall with its hand-drawn hose carts and the date 
1883 under its bell-towered cornice, and the clotheslines swung 
from porches to pulleys at the top of back-yard poles. This is snow 
country, and 20-foot drifts are not unusual. The poles assure line 
space in die worst of weather, just as snow tunnels between busi¬ 
ness houses are sometimes used to maintain at least a minimum of 
economic activity.* 

Several other roads in the area may well interest die adven¬ 
turous. (The old CF&I boardinghouse has been converted into the 
comfortable Elk Mountain Lodge, should he choose to settle down 
and explore them leisurely.) Colorado 135 leads on to the west up 
the abandoned grade of the D&RGW spur that once led to the 
CF&I coal town of Floresta. There, at the foot of io,ooo-foot Keb- 

* Yet another indication of man’s resourcefulness in the face of almost 
overwhelming snow drifts: the now rare two-story outside toilet, its upper 
level for wintertime use only. 
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ler Pass, are two other complete ghosts, Ruby and Irwin. Estab¬ 
lished in 1868, Irwin was the first gold camp in the region. Today, 
weed-grown water hydrants measure the length of the gully that 
was its main street when it claimed a population of 5,000. Its cem¬ 
etery (ch. 15) is also interesting. 

Two short dead-end roads north from Crested Butte (make 
local inquiry) lead up the Slate River to the abandoned mining 
camps of Smith Hill and Pittsburgh, and up famed Washington 
Gulch, which yielded more than $350,000 in gold nuggets in the 
early 1880’s. Another rather primitive road takes one to Gothic, 
where as many as 8,000 people lived in the early eighties. The 
Rocky Mountain Biological Laboratory and a few summer cottages 
keep it from being another Irwin, but little remains to recall the 
July day in 1880 when the citizenry turned out for a rousing wel¬ 
come to General Grant. Farther north, the road (often impassable 
here) skirts beautiful Emerald Lake to dead-end on the crest of 
Schofield Pass. The town of Schofield has virtually disappeared. 
But the high upland meadow is extremely colorful in summer—an 
estimated 1,500 species of wild flowers can be found in Gunnison 
County, which helps to account for the presence of the biological 
laboratory in Gothic—and a brisk hike brings one to the Devil’s 
Punchbowl, a picturesque falls dropping into a pleasant rocky 
pool. 

Then there is the Tincup road. From Almont—a pleasant 
little resort about midway between Gunnison and the Pioneer Win¬ 
ter Sports Area (ch. 19)—a middling-to-poor graveled road leaves 
Colorado 135, striking off northeast up the Taylor River. What the 
route lacks in driving ease, it makes up for in scenery and history. 
It finally rises out of the canyon at Taylor Park Reservoir, a federal 
irrigation project completed in 1937. From here, with the snow- 
streaked Sawatch Range pressing in on him from three sides, the 
motorist may well feel he has finally seen the real Colorado, un¬ 
changed and unchanging, which he has come to see. The 20-mile 
road to the north is another dead-ender (lofty Taylor Pass into As¬ 
pen has long been closed), but it offers good fishing, the ghosts of 
Dorchester and Bowman, and almost breath-taking proximity to the 
Continental Divide. 

Rather than return to Gunnison by the same route, the mo¬ 
torist who enjoys the challenge of an exciting mountain trail will 
take (after local inquiry) the Cumberland Pass road through Tin- 
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cup. A pert little ghost in a pleasant mountain setting—its handful 
of old buildings almost as picturesque as its name (ch. 15) — this 
once-lively gold camp also dates back to 1880. (To the east are 
Cottonwood and Tincup passes, two historic crossings of the Con¬ 
tinental Divide, ch. 18.) Southward the road climbs past the ruins 
of the Blistered Hom and other once-famous mines, tops Cumber¬ 
land Pass at timberline to give one a fine panorama of the entire 
Sawatch Range, then drops down into another rich gold-producing 
area of the eighties. 

Below Cumberland, but north of US 50, are Quartz (a few 
tumbled-in log cabins now, though it was here that the Denver & 
South Park added “helper” engines for the crossing of the Divide ); 
Pitkin, with a state fish hatchery that dates back to 1891 and a 
“new” City Hall with the date 1900 on the comice under its bell 
tower; and Ohio City. Turning left from Pitkin, one finds still 
other gold-boom reminders. Whitepine, North Star, and Tomichi, 
all settled in 1878-9, are virtual ghosts today. Sharing their decline, 
if not their more glamorous origins, Waunita Hot Springs is a dif¬ 
ferent relic of the past. Boasting a variety of mineral springs, it was 
a popular resort as early as 1885. Today it is attempting a comeback 
as a summer baseball camp for boys, its lodge and pool open once 
again to visitors. Finally, having gone this far, the determined ex¬ 
plorer will want to log yet another of Colorado’s historic roads: 
old Monarch Pass, a scenic drive lightly traveled since completion 
of the new US 50 crossing of the Continental Divide a few miles 
to the south. 


-K 

SIGHTSEEING SOUTH OF THE GUNNISON 

Side-trip possibilities south of US 50 are equally plentiful. At 
Sargents one can inquire about the condition of now abandoned 
Marshall Pass, the old D&RGW crossing, most of which can 
usually be driven by car. Two other interesting rail-into-auto 
roads (ch. 17) are the under-the-cliff road south from Sapinero 
alongside the Lake Fork of the Gunnison, and the so-called 
“Fisherman’s Highway” through Black Canyon. Also leaving 
US 50 at Sapinero, this narrow water’s-edge shelf threads the 
bottom of the 2,ooo-foot gorge as far as Cimarron. Above the 
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gorge, incidentally, and offering several superb overlooks, Colo¬ 
rado 92 is a back-road masterpiece that skirts Black Mesa into the 
orchard country east of Delta (ch. 8). 

Colorado 114 drops south from US 50 just east of Gunnison 
and reaches Saguache after topping 10,034-foot Cochetopa Pass. It 
passes for the most part through isolated ranch country, but what 
the mountain crossing lacks in spectacular scenery, it makes up for 
in history. Spanish explorers may very well have pioneered Coche¬ 
topa in die seventeenth century. Certainly it was a common trade 
route by the early 1700’s, the Utes using it on their way to and from 
their buffalo-hunting grounds. Both Gunnison and Fr6mont sur¬ 
veyed it in the mid-nineteenth century while searching for rail 
routes through Colorado. The first (toll) road across it was con¬ 
structed in 1869, and the present improved highway dates back to 
1914. By looping to the west from the foot of the pass, the motorist 
can follow Los Pinos Creek to Cathedral, then return to Gunnison 
by way of Powderhom. Spencer, Goose Creek, Chance, Iris, and 
Vulcan are only a few of the mining camps that dotted this impor¬ 
tant Gold Belt section in the mid-i890’s. 

Colorado 149 is a shun-piking masterpiece. The motorist who 
follows it south from Iola to Creede in the upper San Luis Valley 
(ch. 6) is rewarded with 100-plus miles of the state’s roughest and 
least populated high country. Although the road is graveled all the 
way and tops two of Colorado’s loftier mountain passes—11,361- 
foot Slumgullion and 10,901-foot Spring Creek—it is not difficult 
to drive, and its superlative scenery more than compensates the 
leisurely vacationer. Passing through The Gate, towering granite 
portals to a richly colored gorge, the road picks up the Lake Fork of 
the Gunnison River and follows it on to Lake City, seat of Hinsdale 
County and one of the earliest settlements in western Colorado. 
The town claims the West Slope’s first newspaper, the Stiver 
World, established in 1875, and its first church (Presbyterian), 
founded a year later. 

But Hinsdale County rates a few superlatives of its own. Al¬ 
though it is larger than the state of Rhode Island, its permanent 
year-round population is only a few hundred. Cut into three sec¬ 
tions by a horseshoe curve of the Continental Divide—whose 
passes are blocked much of the winter by heavy snows—it has the 
rather dubious distinction of being one of the nation’s most iso- 
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lated counties. (Access to its southern third by car can be gained 
only by driving more than 100 miles through three neighboring 
counties!) This isolation has, however, served to preserve intact 
much of Lake City's early-day charm. Giant cottonwoods shade 
its quiet residential streets. And the picturesque old business 
buildings along Silver Avenue—those which have escaped the fires 
of the past half-century—still look much as they did when the 
Hidden Treasure, Golden Fleece, and other mines were disgorging 
their richest ores. In 1881 the city had two banks, three smelters, 
three breweries, and a telephone line over the mountains to Ani¬ 
mas Forks. Today, mining activity has virtually ceased, and the 
town's summertime business revolves largely around the care and 
feeding of tourists, especially those bearing flyrods. Lake San Chris- 
tobal and numerous headwater streams of the Gunnison provide 
excellent trout fishing, and the surrounding national forests assure 
fine game-hunting in the fall. Lodges, dude ranches, and fishing 
camps dot the area. From these, the adventurous can push out on 
crude roads to the west and southwest to hunt up the ghosts of 
Henson, Capitol City (which once dreamed of being just that), 
and Sherman. Or, for the ultimate in mountain-exploring, he can 
take a jeep tour (ch. 19) into the cruelly rugged San Juans be¬ 
yond the ends of even these primitive roads. 

Wherever he stays, and for however long or brief a time, he is 
almost sure to hear the story of Alfred Packer, the Cannibal. The 
details vary, of course, according to the teller, but it is generally 
agreed that Packer and five fellow prospectors pushed into the San 
Juans late in the fall of 1873 and that only Packer came out alive. 
When the bodies of his companions were finally found, skulls 
crushed and strips of flesh missing from their bodies. Packer was 
arrested, tried for murder, and sentenced to be hanged. Undoubt¬ 
edly apocryphal, but an integral (and widely believed) part of the 
legend is the judge’s explanation for his sentence: “Packer, you 
man-eating son-of-a-bitch, you have eaten half the Democrats in 
Hinsdale County. I thereby sentence you to be hanged by the neck 
until you are dead, dead, dead, and may God have mercy on your 
soul.” * 

•He wasn't hanged, as a matter of fact. After serving only a few 
years of a 40-year sentence for manslaughter, he was paroled. He died in 
Denver in 1906. 
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Cannibal Plateau is only five miles from Lake City by trail, but 
the story can be savored just as easily around a campfire at one of 
the ranches, or on a pack trip into a national-forest wilderness. For 
the Gunnison area is still rugged country. Nearly a century of 
man’s labors have changed it surprisingly little. Despite its auto 
roads and modem accommodations for visitors, it remains an un¬ 
derpopulated region of superb Western scenery, unexcelled oppor¬ 
tunities for outdoor sport and recreation—and the ghosts, presum¬ 
ably, of Packer and his erstwhile companions. 



CHAPTER 
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The Aspen-Glmwood, 
Springs Area 


-K THE CYNIC WHO PROFESSED TO BELIEVE THAT “A RESORT 
is a resort wherever you find it,” had obviously neglected to check 
on Glenwood Springs and Aspen. Perhaps the best-known pair of 
vacation spots on Colorado’s West Slope, the two towns are sepa¬ 
rated by only a 42-mile stretch of Colorado 82 and the trout-laden 
Roaring Fork River. But aside from their geographic proximity, 
and the shared popularity it has helped to produce^ the two rivals 
are as unalike as Samson and Delilah. 

One of the oldest resorts in the state, Glenwood has been 
drawing vacationers to its free-flowing Yampah Springs—some 
6,000,000 gallons of water a day at temperatures of 130 to 140 de¬ 
grees Fahrenheit—for more than 70 years now, not counting the 
years the Utes and other Indian tribes found it to their liking sans 
bathhouse and towel-bearing attendants. Aspen, on the other hand, 
can still count its years of booming tourism on the fingers of both 
hands. The two towns are no more alike in historical background. 
Aspen is a traditional West Slope town, owing its existence to the 
discovery of silver in 1879; Glenwood Springs, laid out four years 
later, is unusual in that it is one of the very few Colorado cities 
beyond Denver which cannot point to a single mining boom in its 
past. 

None of this disparity in heritage and development, however, 
has any real significance for the vacationer except perhaps to add 
extra spice to his stay in this land of the Roaring Fork. Both towns 
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are dedicated to caring -well for the visitor, to offering him full and 
varied vacation fare, to giving him every opportunity to enjoy the 
region’s remarkable natural beauty. The wise vacationer may well 
decide to divide his time, spending a week in Glenwood taking 
the baths, another in Aspen absorbing tastefully served culture. 
Any odd chinks of free time can be profitably filled with top- 
drawer trout fishing and truly superlative sightseeing. 

-x 

BED AND BOARD 

Accommodations will be no problem. Few areas in the state— 
and none on the West Slope—can boast a wider or better selec¬ 
tion of places to sleep and eat. The visitor can choose from close to 
100 establishments ranging from simple dormitories and guest¬ 
houses, through medium-priced cottages, apartments, and motels, 
to the most luxurious lodges, guest ranches, and American Plan 
hotels. Eating-places show a similar range, with Aspen even boast¬ 
ing several restaurants that feature foreign cuisines. Dancing and 
night-club entertainment are also available. And the connoisseur of 
old mining-camp bars will want to pay at least a courtesy call on 
Aspen’s Red Onion. Opened for business in 1892, it is the only 
one of the town’s boom-days saloons still operating in its original 
location—the name of proprietor Tom Latta can be seen inlaid in 
tile as one enters the swinging doors—and with many of its original 
furnishings. These include the bar, with elaborate inlay of colored 
woods, the backbar and French plate-glass mirrors, the fl a n king 
figures and historically interesting tintypes. The name Red Onion, 
incidentally, in the parlance of the day meant something extra¬ 
ordinary, unique, something to be found nowhere else in the 
world. If not quite that today—although it does serve fine food 
and provide nightly entertainment—Aspen’s Red Onion is at least 
a colorful reminder of the days when silver was king. 

"X 

ASPEN: BOOM NO. x AND CRASH 

And for fourteen glorious years silver was indeed king in this moun¬ 
tain-locked valley of the Roaring Fork. In the summer of 1879 
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prospectors began to drift over the Divide from Leadville to stake 
claims on Aspen and Smuggler mountains, the two peaks that 
stood guard south and northeast of the freshly platted town. As 
more and more mines were opened, the town grew rapidly. When 
Pitkin County was organized in 1881, Aspen became its seat. By 
1886, Aspen had a population of 3,000, and the figure had 
climbed to 5,000 the following year. Arrival of the Denver and Rio 
Grande railroad in 1887, followed a year later by the Colorado 
Midland, further stimulated the area, which by then was producing 
some $6,000,000 a year in silver, lead, zinc, and other minerals. 

Of all the rich mines—the Durant, Midnight, Newman, As¬ 
pen, Montezuma—the Mollie Gibson was one of the most de¬ 
pendable. It declared its first dividend of $200,000 in November 
1891 and paid regular $150,000 dividends each month for the next 
seven years. At the time many believed it to be the richest silver 
mine in the world. But the Smuggler was fantastically rich, too. In 
1894 it yielded what is still thought to be the world’s largest single 
nugget: a 2,060-pound chunk of 93-per-cent-pure silver. On one 
occasion the mine produced $116,000 worth of silver ore in a single 
eight-hour period. 

Aspen varied from the normal Colorado boom-town pattern 
in one respect. Bloodshed and violence were kept to a minimum, at 
least for the period, and the town was usually described as more 
cultured than most of its fellow gold and silver camps. In 1889 it 
had received its two most substantial boosts on this road to a full 
and richer life: the $120,000 Hotel Jerome (hailed as “the hand¬ 
somest hotel on the western slope,” and still a showplace) and the 
$90,000 gilt-and-velvet Wheeler Opera House (ch. 16). The 
town could also boast a pair of other theaters—the Rink Opera 
House and Charlie Boyd’s Theatre Comique—three schools and 
seven churches, a courthouse, armory, city hall, jail, hospital, and 
three banks. By 1893 it had two power plants, making it reputedly 
the first Colorado city with electric street-lighting. It also boasted 
several blocks of horse-drawn tramway. Then came the crash. 

The silver boom in Aspen—and in every other silver camp as 
well—depended principally, of course, upon the richness of its 
mines. But almost as important was the Sherman Silver Purchase 
Act, which obligated the United States government to purchase a 
certain amount of silver at designated times. When a bill to repeal 
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the Act was introduced in the Congress in January 1893, the panic 
was on. The Sherman Act was not actually voted out until No¬ 
vember 4, 1893, but the big damage had already been done. By 
July 21 the price of silver had dropped to 77 cents an ounce from 
its high of $1.30, and banks were closing in all the min in g towns of 
Colorado. In June the state's big smelters had begun to shut down. 
Business houses and newspapers followed suit, and related indus¬ 
tries—coal mines, railways, and manufacturing plants—began to 
reduce their work forces. By the end of the summer Denver alone 
had more than 10,000 unemployed. And in November, after the 
final blow had fallen, once-booming Aspen could count a thou¬ 
sand of its own out of work, with few of them able to pay the 
$12.85 train fare to Denver even if work had been available there. 
Small-scale mining, of course, has been carried on right down to 
the present. But the town’s peak population of 15,000 dwindled 
rapidly to less than 500. Aspen had died almost as suddenly as it 
had begun life 14 years before. 

-K 

ASPEN: BOOM NO. 2 

The town’s renaissance—based on skiing and culture—has come 
somewhat more slowly than its first boom. But it has been equally 
dramatic, and promises to be more enduring. As early as 1936 the 
valley’s terrain and snow conditions were found to be wdl-nigh 
perfect for skiing. There was little development, however, until 
1946, when Walter P. Paepcke, the imaginative board chairman of 
the Container Corporation of America, “discovered” Aspen. Fall¬ 
ing in love with its natural beauty—as well as appreciating its long¬ 
term potential as a year-round recreational and cultural center—-he 
established the Aspen Company. The picturesque old silver 
camp, after a half-century of living on its memories, came suddenly 
to life. 

Paepcke and his associates decided at once to retain and, 
where necessary, restore the grand Victorian atmosphere and 
charm of the town. While building the world’s longest chairlift— 
8,400 feet in the first section, 5,600 feet in the second, to the 11,- 
300-foot summit of Ajax Mountain and the unique Sundeck res- 
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taurant and warming-house—they were providing free paint in 
carefully determined Victorian colors to all home-owners who 
would spruce up their property in anticipation of the boom to 
come. It was not long in coming. Three new ski lifts were subse¬ 
quently constructed, along with the other facilities needed to give 
Aspen peerage with the nation’s other top winter-sports centers. 
Culture, in the meantime, was keeping pace. In 1949, Paepcke in¬ 
corporated the Aspen Institute for Humanistic Studies, erected the 
unique Saarinen-designed tent amphitheater in a meadow outside 
Aspen, and staged the prestigious Goethe Bi-Centennial Festival, a 
six-week program highlighted by the appearance of Dr. Albert Sch¬ 
weitzer and Jos£ Ortega y Gasset. Since then the institute has been 
expanded into a full summer program of music, art, and drama 
which regularly draws in leading artists from all fields, many of 
whom now teach in the Aspen Music School. There are lectures, 
panel discussions, symposiums, conferences, and executive semi¬ 
nars—as well as a new $250,000 Aspen Health Center—all de¬ 
signed to improve the minds and bodies of top people in business, 
government, labor, education, and the humanities. 

The boom has produced a number of interesting side effects. 
Along with the Hotel Jerome and the Wheeler Opera House, many 
other old buildings have been authentically renovated to enhance 
the town’s Victorian charm. Meanwhile, a kind of “Mountain 
Modem” style of architecture has flourished in sharp but not un¬ 
pleasant contrast to the old. Locally handicrafted products—wind 
bells, rock jewelry, Cowichan sweaters, electroplated aspen leaves, 
ceramics, jellies and teas made from native trees, shrubs, and plants 
—have begun to appear. Out of the near-by ghost town of Ashcroft, 
Stuart Mace has developed Toklat huskies, now experienced movie 
and TV actors, as well as old hands at sledding adventurous visitors 
on one- and two-day trips into the Elk Mountains. The newly ac¬ 
quired cosmopolitan atmosphere shows up in the languages and 
accents one hears on the street, the sign advertising Sauna baths, 
and the impressive variety of exotic foods available at the Four 
Seasons resort up Castle Creek. The venerable Aspen Times —the 
year 1881 is proudly emblazoned on the false front above its door 
—now runs ads for exclusive gift shops and gourmet stores. Perhaps 
the most remarkable development of all is Aspen’s seemingly suc¬ 
cessful campaign to rid the Roaring Fork Valley of all outdoor ad- 
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vertising but strictly regulated informational signs. Both in Aspen 
and along the 90 miles of highway serving the town, this pioneering 
effort—based on legal authority buttressed by friendly persuasion 
—has been 90-per-cent effective. And the campaign is continuing. 

-x 

GLENWOOD: BATHS AND POLO 

Arrival of the Denver and Rio Grande railroad in 1887 focused 
Eastern eyes on Glenwood’s salubrious springs for the first time. 
Up to then the bathhouses were only crude sheds, the tubs little 
more than holes in the ground renting for 15 cents a patron. (In¬ 
dians, of course, were allowed to bathe free, in recognition of their 
longtime use of the waters.) But the following year the Devereux 
brothers from New York formed the Colorado Land & Improve¬ 
ment Company and built the great 500-foot-long “Natatorium.” 
(Enlarged now to 613 feet, it is said to be "the largest outdoor 
hot-mineral-water swimming pool in the world.”) Some 2,000 gal¬ 
lons of spring water a minute were allowed to flow through it, thus 
maintaining a uniform 85-degree temperature winter and summer. 
Transcontinental rail passengers were treated to the startling sight 
of men playing in the warm water during a snowstorm, and tourists 
soon began to arrive to augment the patronage of Aspen’s silver 
kings. -(Promotion-minded Jerome B- Wheeler, the builder of the 
hotel and opera house in Aspen that bore his name, had been in¬ 
strumental in luring the Devereux brothers to Colorado in the first 
place.) Further development was inevitable. 

In 1890 the company built the $100,000 bathhouse (now 
the Hot Springs Lodge), with 42 rooms and roomy marble basins 
in the Roman style. Then in May 1893, in an effort to make the 
spa a truly world-renowned resort, the Devereux interests threw 
open to the public the $850,000 Hotel Colorado, a five-story, 200- 
room building constructed “in the Italian style, the Villa Medicis 
in Rome having given inspiration for its central motive,” according 
to an early admirer. By this time the Glenwood Polo and Racing 
Association had been active for several years, and the cosmopolitan 
air was complete. What had been a Ute Indian reservation a dozen 
years before could boast of excellent watering facilities, first-class 
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accommodations, and polo. The resort had arrived. Indeed, by the 
turn of the century the Hotel Colorado was so popular that as 
many as six private railroad cars at a time stood on the D&RGW 
siding at Glenwood. Presidential visits by Theodore Roosevelt in 
1905 and William Howard Taft four years later were taken pretty 
much as a matter of course. 

Today, of course, “taking the waters” isn't quite so popular 
as it once was, even when they contain 17 different health-bringing 
minerals. But people continue to dip themselves in the hot waters 
of the Yampah (adm.)— in winter the same waters are used to 
clear the Glenwood streets of snow!—and people still take steam 
baths in the adjoining Vapor Cave (adm.). To these pleasures 
have been added golf, tennis, bowling, and the other traditional 
resort-area activities. Fall hunting (ch. 19) is excellent, especially 
in the White River forest area to the north. Skiing has become in¬ 
creasingly popular since the new Red Mountain chair lift—4,600 
feet long, i,6oo-foot vertical rise—-was built on the west edge of the 
city. Like the Aspen-area lifts and a number of others in the state 
(ch. 19), this one operates in summer for effortless sightseeing. 

For hikers there are trails to near-by Fairy Caves and the Cave 
of the Clouds, to Hubbard's Caves (11 miles away, but also acces¬ 
sible by jeep), and to Transfer Springs, a five-mile jaunt. One can 
also hike (or drive) to the top of Lookout Mountain just east of 
town for a good view over the entire valley. Of historic interest is 
the old Glenwood Cemetery at the foot of the mountain. It con¬ 
tains the grave of Doc Holliday,* along with those of many early 
settlers of the area. Another rewarding hike (from Hanging Lake 
Park, on US 6, xo miles east of Glenwood) is the one-mile climb to 
beautiful Hanging Lake itself. There a spring, pouring from dozens 
of gashes in the rock cliff overhead, forms a shelf’s-edge pool of 
deep green water so clear that one can watch trout playing on its 

* A dentist by profession, Doc Holliday is best known—at least to radio- 
TV-movie fans—as the gambling friend of Tombstone's Wyatt Eaip and a 
fair gun-slinger in bis own right. Estimates as to the number of his personal 
victims range from a rock-bottom 12 to a rather fanciful 36. He came to 
Glenwood ter his health and passed away here in a tubercular sanatorium in 
1887. Hie stone is large but quite simple, and the inscription, under an oval 
portrait, states the matter succinctly: 

DOC HOLLIDAY 
1852 1887 

HE DIED IN BED 
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bottom. In summer, horses can be rented at the park, which also 
has overnight accommodations. For additional explorations, pack 
trips can be arranged in Glenwood by the day or week, and jeeps 
are readily available. 


* 

SOUTH ALONG THE CRYSTAL 

One of the more interesting off-trail sightseeing roads in the Aspen- 
Glenwood area is Colorado 133 south from Carbondale along the 
trout-filled Crystal River. The 30-mile stretch of gravel and finally 
dirt road stops at Marble, as picturesque a little ghost as the state 
affords. Like Glenwood, Marble had no gold or silver strikes to get 
it started. Its wealth was in pure carbonate of lime. Yule marble 
that rivaled the best Italian and Vermont marbles. With all of 
Treasury Mountain to quarry it from, the town boasted a popula¬ 
tion of 1,600 in 1916. While the boom lasted, cut stone was shipped 
eastward for such structures as the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier 
and the Lincoln Memorial. There was a great mill beside the nar¬ 
row-gauge Crystal River & San Juan railroad, a bank, even a marble 
jail. Little remains today but the Greek-ruins-like mill and the 
white marble ballast (reject pieces) of the now abandoned CR&SJ 
railroad. With the colorful back-country setting, however, it is more 
than worth one’s vacation time. 

On the Crystal between Carbondale and Marble is another 
interesting reminder of the past. About 1900, John C. Osgood, 
founder of Pueblo’s CF&I (ch. 5), moved into the area and estab¬ 
lished the coal town of Redstone, a model industrial village in its 
day. For visitors he built the beautiful Redstone Inn, a frame-and- 
sandstone hostelry of Dutch design with a handsome square dock 
tower. For himself he built Tudor-styled Cleveholm, a 40-room 
mansion on a landscaped park overlooking the river. The $2,500,- 
000 manor house featured solid-mahogany woodwork, gold-leaf 
ceilings, elephant-hide paneling, brocade- and velvet-lined walls. 
Even the stables were paneled in oak. The inn has been expanded 
and extensively refurbished, as has the mansion. Today the pleas¬ 
antly isolated little town is making a comeback attempt. A ski lift, 
a golf course, a heated pool, and other amenities have been added 
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to make the new Redstone Lodge a year-round resort. A company 
has even repaired, for at least limited coking service, the pictur¬ 
esque old coke ovens along the river. 

* 

SIGHTSEEING EAST AND WEST OF GLENWOOD 

Combined US 6-24 through this section, as indicated in ch. 8, fol¬ 
lows the mighty Colorado and its Eagle River tributary to provide 
150 miles of canyon-bottom scenery as spectacular as can be found 
anywhere in the Centennial State. The highlight is undoubtedly 
15-mile-long Glenwood Canyon immediately east of Glenwood 
Springs itself. The colorful i,ooo-foot-high walls are streaked with 
alternating bands of limestone, granite, and red sandstone, and 
laced with stately pines. Between them, compressed into narrow 
parallel lines along the bottom of the gorge, are the highway, the 
cascading river, and the D&RGW tracks. One of the state’s most 
eye-filling drives, and a familiar beauty spot to rail passengers for 
almost a century, the canyon was the inspiration for the first vista- 
dome cars. Halfway through it is one of the very few monuments 
ever constructed simply to honor an idea: a nine-foot model in 
stainless steel of this pioneer glass-domed car. Conceived in 1944 
and first used on the California Zephyrs * in 1949, the vista-domes 
have since appeared in a variety of shapes and sizes on virtually all 
of the West’s top streamlined trains. At the monument, inciden¬ 
tally, the east- and west-bound Zephyrs regularly make their 
1:50 p.m. “meet” each day. 

Winding its way eastward up the canyon, the highway offers a 
number of adventurous side-road possibilities. From Dotsero, 
where the Eagle joins the Colorado River, a casually engineered 
canyon road veers off to the northeast, following both the railroad 
and the Colorado for nearly 50 miles. From Wolcott, Colorado 131 
winds its way north to meet this road at State Bridge. A magic 
name among old Colorado hands, State Bridge evokes pleasantly 
titillating memories of high one-lane shelf roads, vividly tinted 
canyons, and breath-taking vistas of snowy ranges. These, of course, 

* Of the Burlington Route, which uses D&RGW and Western Pacific 
tracks to offer through service between Chicago and San Francisco. 
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are not roads to be explored in rainy weather—or any other weather 
if the motorist is not a lover of mountain driving—but they do give 
the vacationer a seldom-seen glimpse of rugged back-country Colo¬ 
rado. At Dowd the two routes fork, US 6 crossing colorful Vail 
Pass into Dillon (ch. 12), US 24 climbing historic Tennessee Pass 
to Leadville (ch. 13). Along the latter are Gilman, base for one of 
the world’s largest zinc mines, and picturesque Redcliff, gateway to 
seldom-used Shrine Pass (ch. 18), with a rare view of the Mount 
of the Holy Cross. 

Rifle, on the Colorado River 27 miles west of Glenwood, has 
some outstanding attractions of its own. Best known perhaps is the 
Bureau of Mines’ Anvil Points experimental plant for the extrac¬ 
tion of petroleum from shale oil. The presence of oil in shale has 
long been known. As many as 200 plants were making lamp oil 
from it in George Washington’s day. But the problem of devising a 
process for extracting the oil to make it competitive with liquid pe¬ 
troleum pumped from wells has long delayed its development. It 
was to tackle this economic problem that the government opened 
its mines, mill, and laboratory west of Rifle in 1945. Significant 
progress was made, and construction in 1957 by Union Oil Com¬ 
pany of an $8,000,000 pilot plant near Grand Valley—the first such 
private development in the field—indicated that a spectacular oil- 
shale boom in this area lay just ahead. Of the 16,500 square miles 
of shale deposits in Wyoming, Utah, and Colorado, 1,380 are in 
the Piceance Creek Basin northwest of Rifle. Estimates of the oil 
reserves sealed in the rocks of this section alone (at the rate of 15 
gallons or more to the ton) run to one trillion barrels, enough to 
last the United States for well over a century, and more than three 
times the known crude-oil reserve in the entire country. “We can’t 
do without shale oil-if we want to go on living this way,” one oil- 
company official said recently. “Just as the whole face of Arabia was 
made over by oil, so will western Colorado be in ten years. By 1970 
we may be getting one million barrels a day from shale.” * Today, 

* One dramatic indication of optimism, at least on the part of the 
Colorado State Chamber of Commerce: the commissioning of Coradl Uni¬ 
versity’s Department of City and Regional Planning—which recently designed 
Brasilia, the new capital of Brazil—to draw up a complete blueprint for what 
is hoped will become Colorado's second-largest city. As planned by 30 Cornell 
graduate students, the proposed city of 350,000 would be built in the Colo¬ 
rado River Valley between Silt and De Beque. It would, of course, serve as the 
capital of the region’s shale-oil industry. 
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however, both Anvil Points and near-by Grand Valley are virtually 
shut down, standing by for future developments. Temporarily sus¬ 
pended, as a result, are the free tours of the Bureau of Mines in¬ 
stallation and the spectacular five-mile ride, in government vehi¬ 
cles, up 2,400 feet over a twisting shelf road to the cliffside mines. 

Northeast of Rifle a 12-mile stretch of Colorado 325 leads to 
the entrance of 440-acre Rifle Mountain Park, one of the most 
beautiful—and least publicized—sylvan playgrounds in the state. 
Here a graveled road threads a pleasantly twisted course up the 
bottom of a narrow, high-walled canyon, giving right-of-way on 
every hand to tremendous trees, house-size boulders, and rushing 
Rifle Creek, which alternates between frothy, rock-lined cascades 
and quiet trout pools. Picnic tables and camping spots line the 
stream, and a recently opened 200-acre recreation area extends an¬ 
other two and a half miles beyond the park to include Little Box 
Canyon, Cascade Springs, and other scenic features. The road en¬ 
ters White River National Forest to offer an interesting back-door 
entrance to the famed Trappers Lake area east of Meeker (ch. 11 ). 

At the main entrance to the park is the Rifle Falls state fish 
hatchery, a $1,000,000 plant that turns out annually almost 6,000,- 
000 Rainbow trout ranging in size from 2- to 4-inch fingerlings to 
7- to 10-inch creel-size fish. Opened in 1954 as the world's largest 
non-commercial trout hatchery, it is also one of the most efficient, 
using special big-batch food-mixing machines, unique “chow 
trains” that roll alongside the concrete raceways, and rubber-finned 
conveyor belts for loading the fish onto the iced-down planting 
truths that distribute them over the state. Visitors are welcome 
from 9 to 5 daily. A short hike leads to picturesque Rifle Falls 
themselves, on the hatchery grounds. 

-x 

A FEW SIGHTSEEING EXTRAS 

Below are a few roads the scenery-loving vacationer will not want 
to miss. (The dedicated fisherman will already have discovered 
them.) A 43-mile stretch of gravel east of Basalt follows the Frying 
Pan River on the abandoned right-of-way of the old Colorado Mid¬ 
land (ch. 17) to the west portal of the now-closed Carleton Tun- 
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nd. The upper end of the valley, in the shadow of the Continental 
Divide, is laced with fishing streams and dotted with lakes and na¬ 
tional-forest campgrounds. Equally beautiful stream’s-edge roads 
are those up Snowmass and Castle Creeks, two Roaring Fork tribu¬ 
taries (St. Benedict’s Monastery of the Trappist Fathers, in the 
shadow of Sopris Peak near the town of Snowmass, was opened 
in 1958), and to the east the Independence Pass road that traces 
the headwaters of this river. This 12,095-foot crossing of the Rock¬ 
ies—blocked by snow in winter, which makes Glenwood Springs 
the only year-round entrance to the valley—is believed by many to 
be the most beautiful in Colorado. Finally, there is the Maroon 
Creek road that runs southwest of Aspen to Maroon Lake and, ris¬ 
ing symmetrically beyond it, the strikingly handsome Maroon 
Bells. This snow-veined red peak, resembling three massive bells 
tolling in unison, surrounds the viewer with an unmistakable aura 
of quiet dignity and beauty, providing a fitting benediction to his 
Aspen-Glenwood Springs vacation. 



CHAPTER 


* 11 * 

Roaming Northwestern 
Colorado 


-K THE US 40 VACATIONER IN A HURRY TOO OFTEN DRIVES 
the 189 miles from the crest of Rabbit Ears Pass to Vernal, Utah, 
in four hours or less. In the process he is likely to see a few of the 
more impressive peaks of the Park Range (which fences off north¬ 
western Colorado from the rest of the state), some prosperous 
ranches along the meandering Yampa River, the Howelsen Hill ski 
slope on the south edge of Steamboat Springs, two or three de¬ 
clining coal towns, the progressive business district of bustling 
Craig, the sage-covered rangeland of western Moffat County, a few 
oil wells, the forbidding mass of the Yampa Plateau on his right 
near the Utah line, the Green River bridge at Jensen, the concrete 
dinosaur on the main street of Vernal, and, if it is an ordinary 
summer day, some 400 or 500 cars of fellow vacationers. 

On the other hand, the vacationer who would really see this 
vast comer of the Centennial State—that is, would come to appre¬ 
ciate something of its off-the-road beauty and the distinctive fron¬ 
tier friendliness of its people—can easily spend a pleasant two 
weeks at the task. For this is an essentially open section of the 
great Intermountain Basin, despite its rugged and colorful cross- 
hatching of forested mountains, naked bluffs, and awesome can¬ 
yons. And US 40, in the interest of economy, has been stretched 
across the region along its tamest midsection. The curious motorist, 
then, has no alternative. If he would see its waterfalls, visit its 
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ghost towns, probe its isolated mountain passes, study its mineral 
resources, dip a fly in its most renowned trout waters, and enjoy its 
cool forests, he must set up a temporary vacation headquarters in 
one of the larger towns and take to the side roads. And if he would 
thrill to the region’s outstanding single phenomenon—the awe¬ 
some gorges of the Green and Yampa rivers in the heart of Dino¬ 
saur National Monument—he must leave his car altogether and 
take to a specially equipped boat. 

* 

BED AND BOARD 

At least four towns in the area are well equipped to serve as a con¬ 
venient base of operations. Steamboat Springs, Craig, and Vernal 
are spaced out along US 40, the region’s only east-west highway. 
And 45 miles south of Craig on Colorado 13, the principal north- 
south road, is Meeker, gateway to the Trappers Lake-White River 
National Forest playground. Each offers a variety of good hotel 
and motel accommodations, along with the restaurants and other 
service facilities the vacationer needs. Prices tend to be somewhat 
lower than the state averages, for these are not resort towns at all; 
nor do they pretend to be. Steamboat Springs even says as much in 
its official tourist publicity—an almost unparalleled example of 
civic candor—insisting that it is merely “a progressive, friendly 
mountain community that welcomes the visitor.” Remarkable ex¬ 
ample of this friendliness: its unique baby-sitting service, a summer¬ 
time nursery run by a local women’s club, which allows tourists and 
residents alike to leave children for short periods of unencumbered 
sightseeing or shopping. Much the same friendly informality can 
be found in the other three towns. The area also provides a number 
of fine lodges and dude ranches for those who prefer them. 

* 

STEAMBOAT ON THE YAMPA 

The front door to Colorado’s northwestern comer for most vaca¬ 
tioners, Steamboat Springs lies in a natural snow bowl, a 6,762- 
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foot-high valley of the Yampa River just under the west face of the 
Continental Divide. Its annual snowfall of 160 inches is more than 
enough to assure excellent skiing a good six months of the year. All 
that’s needed, then, is the urge. And the adults provide that in 
abundance—and in the early, impressionable years. Steamboat 
schools are among the few in the country in which siding is a part 
of the regular curriculum. This means that upturned strips of pol¬ 
ished hickory are as important items of elementary-school sports 
equipment as slides, swings, and sand piles. And the child, not too 
unpredictably, becomes father to the man. 

The visitor should not be surprised if the husky teenager who 
shows him his motel room or services his car has just returned from 
the latest Olympic tryout. At a recent international ski meet in 
Sweden no less than six of the 17 members of the United States 
team listed Steamboat as their home, a town that has to count its 
people carefully to reach 2,000. But if skiing is the top sport in the 
area, ranching is its economic mainstay. And the combination of 
skis and cow ponies leads to skijoring. The Norwegians are sup¬ 
posed to have started it, putting a light tow harness on a horse and 
letting the skier slide along behind, steering his mount with a pair 
of long reins. Steamboaters have adapted the sport by adding a 
rider to the horse and giving him equal status with skier. Obstacles 
have been added to the course, too, and ski hurdles introduced. A 
spear-through-the-hoop race has even been devised to provide an 
additional feature for the annual Winter Carnival (one of the na¬ 
tion’s oldest), held two days in mid-February. 

Steamboat boasts a year-round special-events calendar, and the 
visitor is always made welcome, whether he comes to observe or to 
participate. “The Old West Lives Again” is the claim it makes for 
its two-day Cowboys' Roundup over July 4. (Its most unusual fea¬ 
ture, until the high cost of artificial snow-making recently caused 
its suspension, was a July 3 night ski jump.) In early August there’s 
the Square Dance Festival, with thousands of visitors from all over 
the country filling squares along a two-block section of the main 
street. Like the other celebrations, this one has a strong home¬ 
grown flavor. The Perry-Mansfield Camp for girls—said to be the 
country’s oldest summer dance-and-theater school—is tucked away 
in a near-by forest. Founded in 1914, it offers fully accredited col¬ 
lege work in such fields as dancing, theater, art, and music, as well 
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as a complete recreational program. Its handsome new Julie Harris 
Theatre (named for one of the Camp’s illustrious alumnae) pro¬ 
vides the community with a summer season of top theatrical and 
dance productions. And in September (usually the last week) there 
is the Aspencade, a 75-mile conducted group tour covering much of 
the beautiful northern Routt County area. Along with the riot of 
fall color provided by the aspen and other trees and shrubs, the 
trip includes talks by wildlife experts and outdoor dinners. 

The site of Steamboat Springs was homesteaded in 1875 , the 
town itself incorporated in 1900 . More than 150 active springs can 
be found in the area, varying in temperature from 58 to 152 degrees 
Fahrenheit. Heart Spring furnishes warm mineral waters for out¬ 
door and indoor pools, as well as for private hot mineral baths. 
Near the river at the west edge of town are Iron, Soda, Sulphur, 
and Lithia springs, the last being one of the few of its kind in the 
world. Here, too, is the spring for which the town was named, 
though construction of the railroad in 1905 put an end to its chug¬ 
ging sound, which reminded early-day trappers of steamboats on 
the larger rivers to the east. Only a bit farther afield the visitor can 
explore the new Blackmer Drive for the fine mountaintop view of 
Steamboat from the south. A short hike at the end of a pleasant 
three-mile drive to the northeast will bring him to beautiful Fish 
Creek Falls. Another pleasant road to the north leads to Strawberry 
Park, home of the Perry-Mansfield Camp, and on to a spring with 
water hot enough to boil eggs for a picnic lunch. A satisfying de¬ 
tour here is the new Forest Service road to Buffalo Pass (ch. 18 ) 
on the crest of the Divide. Long accessible only by horse or jeep, 
this rugged comer of the Park Range is virgin country for hunters, 
fishermen, and lovers of ragged mountain scenery. To the east, the 
pass road drops down into North Park (ch. 12 ). 

For more extensive sightseeing—and Colorado shun-piking at 
its best—there is the 80-mile arc of gravel stretching north and west 
from Steamboat to Baggs, Wyoming. Unnumbered, the road leaves 
US 40 on the west edge of town and strikes north along the Elk 
River through a fine ranching area. Along the way are the now al¬ 
most deserted mining towns of Hahns Peak and Columbine. Placer 
gold was first discovered in this area in 1864. By 1879, Hahns Peak 
was a thriving camp and the seat of Routt County. (Lawyers from 
Steamboat often had to trek in on snowshoes when court was in 
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winter session.) Passing through Routt National Forest and past 
several isolated guest ranches against the northern boundary of the 
state, the road joins Wyoming 330, the northern extension of Col¬ 
orado 13,41 miles above Craig. 

As gold was the once-important mineral to the north, coal was 
long king in the Upper Yampa Valley, south of Steamboat along 
Colorado 131. A few of the mines are still operated around Oak 
Creek, but fanning and ranching are dominant now. Most con¬ 
spicuous landmark in the region is Finger Rock, a dark volcanic 
shaft that juts some 300 feet up from the flat valley floor. At Tono- 
pas, Colorado 84 strikes east over 9,000-foot Gore Pass to US 40 
above Kremmling (ch. 12). Colorado 13 continues south to State 
Bridge and US 6-24 at Wolcott (ch. 10). Gore Pass and the lofty 
Gore Range beyond State Bridge are reminders of one of the most 
bizarre of those hunting expeditions—usually mounted by eccen¬ 
tric European noblemen—which were a western phenomenon in 
the mid-nineteenth century. The one that left its stamp on this re¬ 
gion was headed in 1855 by Sir George Gore, an Irish baronet. One 
of the largest parties ever to roam the West, it included 40 retain¬ 
ers, 14 dogs, 1X2 horses, 6 wagons, 31 carts, and 13 yoke of oxen. 
Gore hunted the Parks (ch. 12) before swinging through here on 
his way to Wyoming and Montana.* 

* 

THE CRAIG-MEEKER MIDSECTION 

Seat of huge Moffat County (bigger than three Rhode Islands), 
Craig is the end of the line for the MofFat Road (ch. 17), Da¬ 
vid H. Moffat’s lifetime project for linking Denver and Salt Lake 
City to a transcontinental railroad. It is also end of the line for 
Moffat’s lavishly appointed private car, the Marcia, named for his 
only daughter. Donated to the city by the D&RGW, it now resides 
on a city-park siding alongside US 40, serving as one of the state’s 
most interesting Chamber of Commerce buildings. The vacationer 

* Not surprisingly, the Indians resented this intrusion on their hunting 
grounds. They were infuriated by the party’s senseless slaughter of game, a re¬ 
ported 3,000 buffalo, 40 grizzly bear, unnumbered antelope and deer. To this 
day they are unable to understand die white man’s motives for killing more 
than he can eat. 
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who plans any side trips in the area might very well make it his 
first stop. Although US 40 and Colorado 13, which cross here, are 
both paved, the other roads in this vast area are nearly all gravel 
and dirt. Local inquiry is especially important in the case of hunt¬ 
ers, fishermen, and those hoping to explore Dinosaur National 
Monument to the west. 

End-of-the-railroad status, however, has not seriously crippled 
Craig. The biggest city in northwestern Colorado, it serves a far- 
flung ranching area and a growing number of industries. It is an 
important shipping-point both for Gilsonite (ch. 8) from the 
mines in eastern Utah and for oil from the important fields to the 
south and west. (There was some shallow-well production in this 
comer of the state as early as 1902, but a full-fledged oil boom was 
not bom until 1924, when significant production began from the 
Moffat Dome 14 miles south. Interestingly enough, the near-by 
Wilson Creek Field to the southwest is the highest producing oil 
field in the world, standing atop the Danforth Range approxi¬ 
mately 9,000 feet above sea level.) Craig began as a frontier cow 
town in the decade before the turn of the century—-although it 
was not incorporated until 1908, four years before the Moffat Road 
reached it—and both cattle and sheep are of prime importance to 
the economy. As many as 400,000 lambs are shipped out each year, 
and the annual wool clip ranges from 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 
pounds, enabling the city to claim that it is “the largest rail ship¬ 
ping point for wool in the United States.” 

Meeker, a highly regarded outfitting-point for sportsmen, owes 
its name and place in history to Nathan Medcer. Long prominent 
in Colorado affairs, Meeker had joined forces with his friend Hor¬ 
ace Greeley in 1870 to establish Union Colony, later the town of 
Greeley (ch. 3). In 1877 he moved westward to become agent at 
the Utes’ White River Agency. Here his labors were doomed to 
failure. Well-intentioned but tactless, he attempted to push his 
charges too far and too fast along the white man's path, inevitably 
setting the stage for the West's last big Indian uprising. Pressures 
and resentments reached the breaking-point on September 20, 
1879, and the end came in a sudden blaze of gunfire and torches. 
Meeker and ten of his agency employees were slain. His wife and 
daughter and another woman and her children were carried away 
as hostages. But a month later the Utes’ resistance to white domi- 
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nation was crushed, the attackers were rounded up, and the hos¬ 
tages freed. (None of the leaders of the uprising was punished, 
however, perhaps in recognition of the fact that the forces that had 
created the drama were far greater than the individuals who acted 
it out.) That same year a military camp was established on the 
White River some eight miles to the east—the site of the agency 
where the massacre occurred is unmarked, and no road leads to it 
—and in 1883 the town of Meeker was bom. 

The Rio Blanco County courthouse occupies the center of a 
park that was the parade ground of the old post. To the north are 
three log cabins, now private homes, which were built as barracks. 
Near by is an early-day stagecoach protected by an open-side shel¬ 
ter. Another reminder of pioneer days is the comfortable, trophy- 
bedecked Meeker Hotel, which served as headquarters for Theo¬ 
dore Roosevelt on one of his Western hunting expeditions. Almost 
as venerable an institution is the 70-year-old Range Call (July 4), 
considered by many to be the original rodeo of the West and a fit¬ 
ting tribute to the longtime importance of ranching to the area. 

But recreation is important, too. And the vacationer who 
would sample more of the famed White River trout fishing than 
that provided by Meeker's pleasant City Park has a choice of two 
main roads. To the west, Colorado 64 follows the river downstream 
for 60 miles to Rangely, founded as a Ute trading post in 1880, 
now the production center of Colorado's oil-and-gas industry. The 
route is colorfully interesting all the way, especially if the motorist 
takes the forthrightly named Scenery Gulch detour, a brief excur¬ 
sion into a fantasyland of curiously eroded clay and shale monu¬ 
ments. Here, too, one sees the rugged cliffs and mountains of 
mahogany-colored oil shale characteristic of the entire region 
(ch. 8, 9). 

To tibe east, Colorado 132 follows the White's ever-diminish¬ 
ing headwaters for 50 miles to Trappers Lake and the uncommer¬ 
cialized heart of one of the state's greatest recreational playgrounds. 
White River National Forest (ch. 14) was the first national re¬ 
serve created in Colorado (1891) and the second in the United 
States, Much of it—its rimrock mesas, ragged canyons, countless 
sapphire lakes, and pine- and aspen-covered valleys—remains as it. 
was 100 years ago. Accommodations are available, from rough 
campgrounds to American Plan lodges, but they emphasize the 
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wilderness rather than diminish it, serving as jump-off points for 
the roadless areas. Only by trail can one reach the curious Devils 
Causeway—a narrow knife-edge of rock, three to four feet in width 
and over 1,000 feet high—stalactite-filled caves, remote lakes that 
only a few fisherman ever see, and the more rewarding hunting 
stands for the region’s deer, elk, and bear. 

* 

VERNAL AND THE DINOSAURS 

Colorado does not quite have a monopoly on high-mountain wil¬ 
dernesses or back-country roads that lead to virgin forest lands and 
unlimited opportunities for superlative hunting, fishing, and sight¬ 
seeing. Out of Vernal, westernmost of four bases for exploring this 
area, the vacationer will find an entirely new frontier to challenge 
him. He will be able to arrange for one of Bus Hatch’s famed boat 
trips (ch. 14) through the river-cut canyon recesses of Dinosaur 
National Monument. And north and west, in Utah, he will leam 
that the Uintas provide a breath-takingly beautiful playground 
that remains virtually undiscovered by traveling Americans. But 
changes are taking place, and until 1963—scheduled completion 
date for the $66,000,000 Flaming Gorge Dam now being con¬ 
structed across the Green River—the motorist will find his forested 
wilderness crisscrossed with new roads, his route sightseeing high¬ 
lighted by occasional observation-point glimpses of men and mod¬ 
ern-day machinery hard at work harnessing the powers of nature 
for greater eventual benefit to humanity. Flaming Gorge is but one 
of the four major projects in the long-term development of the Up¬ 
per Colorado River Basin. Also under construction is the 700-foot- 
high Glen Canyon Dam across the Colorado River near the Ari- 
zona-Utah boundary. The other two major structures are the Nav¬ 
ajo Dam in northwestern New Mexico (cm. 7) and the Blue Mesa 
Dam of the Curecanti Unit near Gunnison ( ch. 9 ). 

When completed and developed for recreational purposes (it 
will also possess an 85,000-kilowatt power capacity), Flaming 
Gorge should be impressively beautiful. Already dubbed the glam¬ 
our structure of the four dams, it will be a thin arch of concrete, 
1,000,000 cubic yards of it, rising 490 feet above the bedrock of the 
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Green River and extending 1,180 feet across the crest of the gorge. 
It will back a 3,8oo,ooo-acre-foot reservoir some 90 miles up the 
Green, well into Wyoming. Untouched, however, will be the great 
mass of the Uintas and the Ashley National Forest that blankets 
them. The motorist who would explore the area by car has two 
main routes to choose between. The 130-mile combination of 
Utah 44 and Wyoming 530 will take him directly over the Uintas 
—the largest mountain range in the Western Hemisphere to run in 
an east-west direction—and within easy detouring distance of the 
newly laid-out dam-construction town of Dutch John. All but some 
30 miles of the rugged midsection of the route is paved. Even this 
stretch, containing some of the region’s finest scenery, is easily ne¬ 
gotiable in all but the rainiest weather. Climbing up from the color¬ 
ful desert around Vernal, the road reaches the 8,100-foot summit 
and then meanders north, west, and finally north again through 
fine forests and lush upland parks. Along the way is 23-acre Green 
Lake, a trout-stocked body of water perched miraculously on the 
very rim of Red Canyon—just how miraculously one can appre¬ 
ciate only by going a mile beyond to the overlook and gazing down 
1,572 feet to the Green River itself. 

A bit farther ahead is the remarkable Palisade Park area, which 
manages to include in one 10-mile section a sampling of some of 
the West’s finest scenic attractions. Here one will find a lushly tim¬ 
bered canyon floor, springs roaring from ornately sculptured rocks, 
multicolored canyon walls soaring up more than 1,500 feet into an 
unbelievably blue sky, and a spectacular shelf road that shows off a 
unique panorama of weird rock formations. Well marked for those 
without training in geology, these various exposed strata give one 
a striking picture of more than one billion years of the earth’s his¬ 
tory. (To understand more fully what he is seeing, the motorist is 
uiged to study the maps and charts in the Utah Field House of 
Natural History at Vernal.) Beyond Manila and Linwood—slated 
for flooding when Flaming Gorge Dam is completed—the road 
stretches out once again across rolling sage flats to reach US 30 
and the Wyoming towns of Green River and Rock Springs. Rock 
Springs is interesting for the polyglot nature of its population, 
daimin g 47 different nationalities among its 12,000 inhabitants. 
The racial hodge-podge shows up in its churches and recreation 
halls, in the architectural styles of its buildings and the names one 
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sees printed on them. Straddling Bitter Creek, the town is on the 
main line of the Union Pacific, principal owner of the coal mines 
that long supported the inhabitants. 

A shorter circle trip out of Vernal is the colorful Red Cloud 
Loop. Only 79 miles long, it can fill a leisurely day if one allows 
time to examine the rock formations in Dry Fork Canyon, to ex¬ 
plore the caves, to study the ancient Indian petroglyphs, and to 
enjoy the pine and juniper forests, the rock-lined streams, and the 
high mountain lakes. Picnic and camping areas are plentiful, and 
there is a large wilderness area for the pack-trip enthusiast. 

Vernal itself is interesting. There is the venerable Bank of 
Vernal, built largely of bricks sent in from Salt Lake City by parcel 
postl (The strangely out-of-line freight rate was quickly reduced.) 
And there is the gleamingly new Field House, with its informative 
anthropological and archaeological displays, its fossil and mineral 
exhibits, and its now familiar symbol, the 21-foot-high, 76-inch- 
long Diplodocus skeleton on the front lawn. Eight tons of con¬ 
crete have gone into the dinosaur’s 667 separate bones. Painstak¬ 
ingly assembled, they create a striking picture of animal life 140,- 
000,000 years ago and serve as an altogether fitting reminder of the 
remarkable Dinosaur National Monument just 20 miles to the east 
(ch. 14). Curiously enough, the elongated monster * has left its 
latter-day mark on the town. Small ceramic replicas of the beast 
have been widely distributed about the country. Dinosaur-hunting 
licenses—entitling the holder “to hunt for, pursue, shoot, kill and 
remove” the Tyrannosaurus Rex (1 only, adult male), Diplodocus 
Giganticus (1 only, either sec, and not less than 5,000 lbs. live 
weight). Stegosaurus (2 only, males, any size), and Pterodactyli (4 
only, without young)—are popular souvenir items. And one Vernal 
restaurateur has recently taken to featuring a “dinosaur sandwich.” 

The Vernal vacationer has still other sightseeing possibili¬ 
ties. Beyond the town on US 40, additional dead-end roads serve 
the sport and recreational areas of the lofty Uintas, whose Kings 
Peak (13,498 feet) is the highest point in Utah. Some 20 miles to 
the west the highway runs through a comer of the Uintah and 
Ouray Indian Reservation. Here in early spring the Utes’ Bear 
Dance is held at Ouray, Randlett, and Whiterocks to celebrate the 

* Contrary to published reports, it is not charged with electricity to dis¬ 
courage souvenir-hunters. 
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end of winter. At Whiterocks, northwest of Lapoint, is also the set¬ 
ting of a three-day Sun Dance in July. Recently, oil development 
has opened still other comers of the region to cautious exploration. 
To the south, Utah 45 leads to Bonanza, the old mining town now 
coming into its own with commercial development of Gilsonite. 
From here a 72-mile pipeline, the world’s largest for transporting a 
solid, carries a water slurry of the unique solid hydrocarbon to the 
American Gilsonite Company’s plant (ch. 8) on US 50 west of 
Grand Junction. The motorist, incidentally, can follow much of 
the pipeline route by taking the Baxter Pass road, laid for the most 
part on the abandoned right-of-way of the narrow-gauge Uintah 
Railroad. Another rather spectacular pass through the colorful high- 
plateau country along the Colorado-Utah boundary—also giving 
off-trail access to the Grand Junction area—is the Douglas Pass 
road from the oil center of Rangely south to Loma. 

These and the other recommended byways out of Steamboat, 
Craig, and Meeker are typical of this sprawling northwestern comer 
of the state and the kind of vacations it encourages. From the 
Trappers Lake wilderness and the jagged Park Range on the east to 
the high Uintas and awesome canyons of the Green River on the 
west, the region makes its strongest appeal to the hunter and fisher¬ 
man, to the pack-trip enthusiast and the white-water boatman, and 
to the dedicated sightseer who doesn’t mind getting off the paved 
road in his explorations. The area has few activities and attractions 
planned for the tourist. Nearly everyone, native and visitor alike, 
seems to prefer it just that way. 
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* 12 * 

The Parks: South, Middle, 
and North 


* THE PARKS ARE NOT PARKS AT ALL, IN THE ORDINARY 
sense of the word: in the high country a “park” is a flat, treeless 
valley hemmed in by mountains. The pleasant little resort of Estes 
Park (ch. 3) is a good example, as is the much larger San Luis 
Valley (ch. 6). But the state’s three best-known parks —the Parks, 
so far as Coloradoans are concerned—are strung on a line stretch¬ 
ing north from the geographic center of Colorado (near Hartzel) 
to the Snowy Range in Wyoming. They are South, Middle, and 
North parks. If the names are grossly unimaginative, they have at 
least the virtue of being forthright and geographically sound. 

Each of the three is 8,000 feet or higher in altitude and con¬ 
tains several hundred square miles of surprisingly flat, extremely 
nutritious grasslands. Each is rimmed by some of the state’s highest 
and wildest mountain ranges. And each provides the headwater 
drainage area for one of the state’s principal river systems. South 
and North parks spawn the South and North Platte rivers, which 
flow in almost opposite directions for hundreds of miles before 
uniting finally in Nebraska. Middle Park—on the West Slope, 
whereas the other two are on the Atlantic side of the Continental 
Divide—gives birth to the mighty Colorado River. 

Much alike in terrain, the three Parks also share a common 
historical development. They were among the first sections of the 
state to be seen and put to use by the white man, having been 
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east by disappointed prospectors who straggled across Georgia Pass 
from the Central City area (ch. 2 ) and struck fabulously rich gold 
deposits in a stream they called Tarryall. (“Let us tarry all,” one of 
the first miners is supposed to have said.) It and near-by Hamilton 
promptly became roaring, saloon-lined camps. For a time Tarryall 
could even boast a private mint that turned out $2.50 and $5 gold 
coins. But both are true ghosts today (ch. 15), perhaps partly as 
divine retribution for the way the miners who had been pushed out 
of the Clear Creek diggings across the mountains promptly began 
to “discourage” the late-arriving sourdoughs who followed them 
onto the Tarryall. A group of these latter prospectors moved on to 
what is now Fairplay, found even richer deposits of gold along 
the South Platte, and, in a noble display of righteous indignation, 
proceeded to name their diggings Fair Play Camp. 

Fairplay soon became a booming town in its own right, as did 
Alma, six miles to the north, and a dozen or more other camps 
scattered through the near-by mountains. Railroads scaled seem¬ 
ingly impossible mountain passes (ch. 17) to serve the Park, and 
the treacherous Mosquito Pass road (ch. 18) was gouged out of 
the mountains to the west to link the area with Leadville. But the 
gold boom quickly faded, as did the 1872 silver boom. Today only 
Fairplay and Alma remain as picturesque reminders of the Park’s 
roaring heyday. The visitor, however, finds it all easy to recall when 
he wanders through Fairplay’s fascinating South Park Historical 
Museum, opened in 1959 to celebrate the camp's centenary. 

Although conceived on an admittedly much more modest 
scale, the Museum is in the Williamsburg tradition. Along the up¬ 
per end of Front Street, overlooking the extensively placered South 
Platte, is the restored and reconstructed South Park City, a group¬ 
ing of buildings showing “how the people lived and earned their 
livelihood when the country was being settled—a Way of Life.” 
The old Sumner Brewery, a two-story structure built of native 
sandstone in 1879, serves as the main museum. The near-by Sum¬ 
ner Saloon serves as office for the reconstruction project. Other 
buildings, many of them moved to Front Street to create a repre¬ 
sentative town, include the Bank of Alma; Fairplay’s old Chinese 
Tong House; the Colonel Frank Mayer Home, displaying memen¬ 
tos of the old buffalo-hunter and amateur South Park historian; 
Rachel’s Place, an early-day Alma saloon where fiery redeye and 
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willing “ladies of the evening” were available to the miner with 
dust in his poke; the Father Dyer Church, moved from the now- 
disappeared community of Montgomery to honor the itinerant 
Methodist minister who worked throughout the Park in the early 
1860’s. There are also the Drug Store, stocked with the simple 
drugs, patent medicines, and home-grown panaceas of the early- 
day apothecary; the South Park Morgue & Carpenter Shop, in 
which the proprietor knocked coffins together in a back-room work¬ 
shop; and a Newspaper Office, equipped by the International Ty¬ 
pographical Union as a memorial to the hardy pioneer editors who, 
with a few fonts of type and a press that could be hauled on the 
back of a burro, followed hard on the heels of the prospectors to 
bring their own personal brands of journalism to new mining 
camps. Some 20 buildings make up the Museum, all genuine South 
Park structures of true historic interest. Not to be confused with 
the Buckskin Joe development at the Royal Gorge (or. 5,20), it is 
one of the state’s most significant steps to date in the preservation 
of its rich mining heritage. 

There is much more in Fairplay to delay and bemuse the visi¬ 
tor who responds to just the right blend of fact and fancy. For one 
thing, there is the Prunes Monument, also on Front Street. 

PRUNES 
A BURRO 
1867-1930 
FAIRPLAY 
ALMA 
ALL MINES 
OF THIS 
DISTRICT 

Unostentatious, its inscription molded by unskilled but obviously 
sincere hands, the crude cement monument is a genuine bit of 
Western Americana. Prunes was brought into South Park in 1867, 
and is generally credited with having packed supplies uptrail and 
ore downtiail for every important mine in the area. Turned loose 
finally by Robert Sherwood, the old-time miner who was his last 
owner. Prunes rustled for handouts at the back doors of mountain 
cabins in the Faiiplay-Alma region. When he died in 1930, appre¬ 
ciative citizens erected the marker, adding two glass-enclosed side 
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cases containing a burro collar, an old dinner gong, a lamp wick, 
and other mining relics. 

When Sherwood himself died in 1931 at the age of 82, friends 
carried out his last request. They buried his ashes back of the monu¬ 
ment, along with the bones of the beast many thought he loved 
more than any human being. “I can always depend on Prunes," he 
had often said. And that, in the pioneer West, was no mean com¬ 
pliment.* This close relationship between man and burro is also 
dramatized in the area's biggest annual event, the Rocky Moun¬ 
tain Pack Burro Championship Race (ch. 21) over 13,180-foot 
Mosquito Pass between Fairplay and Leadville. Started in 1949 as 
something of an experiment, it now comes close to being just what 
its sponsors claim: “the world's highest, longest, roughest, and 
toughest race and the most unusual sporting event of the Rocky 
Mountain West.” 

Another interesting Park County relic is the old Buckskin Joe 
Courthouse, now resting on the courthouse lawn. A log affair, it 
was used from 1862 to 1866 in Buckskin Joe (a complete ghost 
now two miles out of Alma), then moved to Fairplay. There it con¬ 
tinued in service until 1874, when the present red-stone courthouse 
was completed. Since then, incidentally, this “new” structure has 
become something of a museum piece in its own right. The oldest 
operating courthouse in Colorado, it is best known for its “court 
that never adjourned.” When the first of two murderers was given 
a light sentence, Vigilantes showed their resentment by taking him 
from his basement cell and hanging him from a top-story court¬ 
room window. When court convened next morning for the second 

* The often-maligned Colorado Mocking Bird, or Rocky Mountain 
Canary, was occasionally perverse—to put it charitably—but he played an im¬ 
portant role in the exploration, conquest, and settlement of the West. Strong, 
sure-footed, and willing, he could generally extricate himself, as well as his 
master, from the most trying predicaments. He had a keen nose for water 
holes and “cold” trails, a sharp ear for danger. He required little food and 
could go without water for astonishingly long periods of time. Above all, he 
could offer companionship to his owner at a time when the nearest human 
might well be a day's or a week's journey away. He was sociable, too, after his 
own fashion. He bore no grudges, and actually seemed to prefer being around 
people. So it was that the bearded, unkempt prospector and his shaggy, long¬ 
eared burro often achieved something of a Damon-and-Pythias relationship. 
Rocky Mountain style. If a few curses and baleful looks were exchanged on 
occasion, they served to strengthen, rather than to weaken, the essential bond 
of friendship and respect. 
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trial, the judge found the rope coiled neatly on his desk. Following 
a hastily called recess, he and the prosecuting attorney left Fair- 
play, never to return. 

A shrine of a far different nature is the Sheldon Jackson Me¬ 
morial Chapel, dedicated in 1874 by the famed missionary, lec¬ 
turer, and explorer who had established the church two years be¬ 
fore. A white-frame structure topped with a chaste bell tower, it 
comes close to being Colorado's handsomest religious monument. 
Another noteworthy Park County tribute to religion is the 52-foot- 
high, 75-ton Christ of the Rockies. Modeled in cream-white glazed 
porcelain, it stands guard over a girls’ camp at Santa Maria on the 
east side of Kenosha Pass. While on this road, US 285, the adven¬ 
turous motorist might like to try two of Colorado’s most recently 
opened mountain passes (ch. 18): Boreas out of Como, and Gua- 
nella north from Grant. But this northwestern wall of South Park 
is notched with old passes, and the vacationer who would try them 
all—as well as visit some of the area’s more remote ghost towns—is 
advised to consult the Fairplay Chamber of Commerce to arrange 
fora jeep tour (ch. 19). 

Alma has only a hundred or so people left from the boom days 
of the seventies when the Moose, the Russia, the Dolly Varden, 
and other mines were operating. But even the hurried motorist 
should take the time to visit near-by Buckskin Joe. Of special in¬ 
terest are several well-preserved Spanish arrastras, early-day mills 
for grinding gold from coarse ores. And just northeast of Alma is 
13,825-foot Mount Silverheels, honoring the so-called “Angel of 
Mercy of South Park.” 

In the very best of mining-camp traditions, Silver Heels was a 
dance-hall girl whose beauty was exceeded only by the deep-down 
goodness of her soul. (She received her historic name when a young 
admirer fashioned a pair of silver heels for her dancing slippers.) 
The test of this goodness came the year a smallpox epidemic swept 
over the camp. Hurriedly the women, “respectable” and otherwise, 
were evacuated to Fairplay—all but Silver Heels, who chose to stay 
behind to nurse the stricken and comfort the dying. Then, after 
the epidemic had run its course, she disappeared. 

Years later, so the story goes, a richly gowned woman ap¬ 
peared in Alma, heavily veiled and uncommunicative. Silently she 
visited the cemetery, walking among the graves of the smallpox 
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victims. For some time after that she appeared once a year, always 
to look over the graves, always to leave as mysteriously as she had 
come. She never identified herself to anyone, but the old-time 
miners thought they knew her. To them she was Silver Heels, re¬ 
turning to mourn her friends, wearing the veil to conceal the pock 
marks that had marred her former beauty. 

* 

MIDDLE PARK 

Four activities—mining, dam-building, Hereford-breeding, and 
vacationing—sum up the development of Middle Park, past and 
present. The vacationer who sticks to Colorado 9 will see indica¬ 
tions of all four. But the Park has at least two other distinctions. In 
the first place, it is widely known as one of the nation’s true ice¬ 
boxes. Throughout the summer months the United States govern¬ 
ment weather station at Fraser regularly reports minimum tempera¬ 
tures at or near the freezing level. And when winter arrives officially 
in the rest of the country, Fraser’s temperatures sink to 30 or 
40 degrees below zero with almost monotonous consistency.* 

Middle Park’s second claim to fame is that it was the very last 
piece of real estate to be acquired by the United States. The date 
of the official flag-raising was August 9, 1936. True, General John 
Fremont visited the Park in 1843. But the area, it seems, was 
never formally taken over by the United States, for the Louisiana 
Purchase extended only to the eastern side of the Park. So hazy was 
the geographical knowledge of the region at the time that when 
Spain ceded her southwestern holdings in 1848 (ch. 6), the bound¬ 
ary extended only to the Park and Gore ranges on the west side of 
Middle Park. So it was that the good-natured, tongue-in-cheek cere¬ 
mony was arranged in 1936, simply to make everything legal. 

The Colorado 9 motorist descends from Hoosier Pass into one 
of the state’s most important nineteenth-century placer-mining 
areas and into the heart of its twentieth-century gold-dredging ac¬ 
tivity. Although recently idled dredges still stand in the South 

* Officially, the growing season in Fraser is four days, from June 29 to 
July 3, average dates of the last killing frost in the spring and the first frost of 
the fall. Actually, the earliest “fall’* host on record is July il 
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Platte River bed north and south of Fairplay, it was here in Middle 
Park along the upper Blue River and its tributaries that this particu¬ 
lar form of gold-mining was most intensely used. And for many 
years the lusty town of Breckenridge—which had built its first 
dredge (the second in the nation) in 1898—was the center of ac¬ 
tivity. Operating in the larger streams where the earlier placer 
claims had supposedly been worked out, these flat-bottomed boats 
moved along slowly in their own self-created pond. They scooped 
up the gold-bearing gravel, washed and screened it for its last flecks 
of gold, then discarded it in neat piles of gray stone. Gone now are 
the sprawling Tonopah shops in Breckenridge, where this compli¬ 
cated dredging machinery was made and kept in repair. But the 
hummocks of washed rock that clog the streams of the area indi¬ 
cate the course taken by the dredges, just as the daborately false- 
fronted buildings that still line the streets of Breckenridge indicate 
the course of a boom that started in 1859 and has long since run 
its course. The vacationer can find other reminders of a century of 
mining by detouring east of Breckenridge up French Gulch to the 
ghost town of Lincoln City; by driving up near-by Swan River to 
die once-bustling gold camps of Swan City, Delaware Flats, Tiger, 
and Swanville; and by following, out of Dillon, the canyon-bottom 
course of Tenmile Creek through Frisco to Kokomo. The latter 
town, an important gold camp of the 1880’s and still struggling to 
hold its own, was known for many years as the highest incorporated 
town in Colorado, 10,618 feet above sea level. 

Dillon itsdf, on the Blue River at the junction of US 6 and 
Colorado 9, is a popular rendezvous for Middle Park sportsmen. 
Even more than its mining-town neighbors, it is living on borrowed 
time. To provide additional water for Denver, a dam is to be built 
across the Blue below Dillon. When it is completed sometime in 
the early 1970’s, the town will be moved to another location and 
the present site submerged in the reservoir. (Scheduled for comple¬ 
tion in late 1962 is the $40,000,000 23-mile Roberts Tunnel under 
the Continental Divide to carry water from the Dillon area to 
Denver’s existing water system.) Also on the Blue River, 28 miles 
northwest of Dillon, is the Green Mountain dam and reservoir. 
Completed in 1939 and now the center of a well-developed recrea¬ 
tion area, it was the first unit in the Colorado-Big Thompson 
water-diversion system (ch. 3). Colorado 9 skirts this reservoir to 
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reach Kremmling, center of the Park’s cattle industry. Rudolph 
Kremmling established a trading post on the site in 1884. With the 
arrival of the Denver & Salt Lake Railroad in 1906 (ch. 11), more 
ranchers and homesteaders came into the valley and built up the 
large ranches and fine herds that have made Kremmling the “Here¬ 
ford Capital of the World.” 

Cattle are also important on the flat grasslands of the eastern 
section of Middle Park. But construction of Shadow Mountain 
Lake and Lake Granby (ch. 14), two other major units of the 
Colorado-Big Thompson system, has boomed vacationing into an¬ 
other industry. From a sleepy crossroads cow town, Granby has 
grown into something resembling a resort and has started calling 
itself the “Dude Ranch Capital of Colorado.” As for Grand Lake, 
long one of the state's primary summer playgrounds, it has simply 
expanded its already generous supply of tourist facilities. Boasting 
in 515-acre Grand Lake the highest yacht anchorage in the world— 
8,400 feet above sea level—the village offers accommodations 
ranging from dude ranches and elaborate American Plan lodges to 
motels and cottage groups. Sport and recreation facilities are just 
as complete, with water sports of all types becoming increasingly 
popular.* Like Estes Park on the east, Grand Lake stands guard 
over the entrance to Rocky Mountain National Park (ch. 14) on 
the west. The season in this high corner of the Park runs only from 
June through September. After that it reverts pretty much to the 
cattlemen and the skiers at near-by Winter Park (ch. 19). 

From the n,314-foot crest of Berthoud Pass, just above Win¬ 
ter Park, to the top of 8,772-foot Muddy Pass near Steamboat 
Springs (ch. ix), US 40 follows an 88-mile, S-shaped course across 
the upper section of Middle Park. The motorist who is tracing the 
route of the Mountain Men will follow US 40 north from Kremm¬ 
ling to Muddy Pass, then drop into Walden in North Park on Col¬ 
orado 14. A better and more scenic route, however, is US 40 east 
to Granby, then north to Walden on the recently rebuilt Colorado 
125 over 9,683-foot Willow Creek Pass. Following the Colorado 
River for 25 miles, this road threads gloomily spectacular Byers 

* The graceful sailboat, long a symbol for fashionable Grand Lake va¬ 
cationing, is being seriously challenged by powered craft. And the whirling of 
motor propellers is having an admittedly deleterious effect on fishing. Grand 
Lake trout have now developed so many neuroses, according to one dour 
angler, that they can be caught only by using phenobarbital as bait. 
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Canyon and passes through the pleasant riverside spa of Hot Sul¬ 
phur Springs, where one can bathe in waters that possess the third- 
highest radium content of any known in the world. 

* 

NORTH PARK AND THE SNOWY RANGE 

The smallest of the three Parks, and the most isolated, North Park 
is also the one most nearly dominated by ranching. Curiously 
enough. Pathfinder Fr&nont called the turn perfectly when he first 
saw and described it in 1844. It was then "a beautiful circular valley 
of 30 miles in diameter, walled in all around with snowy mountains, 
rich with water, and with grass, fringed with pine on the mountain 
sides below the snow and a paradise to all grazing animals.” The 
first permanent white settler arrived exactly 30 years later. In 1878 
the first cattle were wintered in the Park. Today the grassy bowl— 
stilled “walled in” on the east, south, and west by the Medicine 
Bow, Rabbit Ears, and Park ranges—is blanketed by a half-dozen 
large cattle outfits and many smaller ones. The growing season, 
however, is short—only sixty days—and much of the water from the 
North Platte and its tributaries, the Michigan and Illinois rivers, 
is used for irrigation. Trout fishing, as a result, is pretty well lim¬ 
ited to the higher headwater streams in the surrounding national 
forests. But deer-hunting in the fall is generally as good as any to 
be found in the state. 

Mining activity began here in 1879 with the discovery of silver 
at Teller. But the district's inaccessibility—in the far southeastern 
comer of the Park near the Continental Divide—led to its aban¬ 
donment in 1885. Activity today is confined largdy to fluorspar, a 
material important in the nation’s missile program. The mines and 
mill are north of Cowdry, near the Wyoming boundary. 

Beyond the Wyoming line the North Platte flows in a north¬ 
erly direction into another pleasant mountain-walled valley. Here 
along Wyoming 230 and Wyoming 130 are the small resorts of En¬ 
campment and Saratoga. Encampment was a booming town of 
2,000 at the turn of the century, following the discovery in 1896 of 
copper in the Sierra Madres to the west. But the bubble burst in 
1908, and the motorist who pokes his way up to the 9,916-foot crest 
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of the range will have trouble even locating the sites of the old 
mining towns of Battle, on the Continental Divide itself, or 
near-by Rambler. Twenty miles north of Encampment is Saratoga, 
a popular center for sportsmen which offers mineral baths and first- 
class resort facilities. 

North of Saratoga the motorist will strike US 30 near Rawlins. 
But if he wishes to continue in the footsteps of the Mountain Men, 
two alternate routes are open to him. Their short cut to the plains 
—and an extremely interesting way to leave North Park—is the 
Cameron Pass road southeast of Walden into the narrow-walled val¬ 
ley of the Cache la Poudre (ch. 3). The third way out is by angling 
northeast across the Medicine Bows to Laramie. However the va¬ 
cationer goes, he can provide a fitting climax to his exploration of 
the Parks by taking the strikingly beautiful Snowy Range Road 
(Wyoming 130) west from Laramie. In this 70-mile all-paved 
stretch is crowded some of the state’s finest scenery, from the broad 
grassy expanse of the Big Hollow to the breath-taking grandeur of 
fiie Snowy Range peaks themselves, rising nakedly sheer from the 
shore of such alpine pools as Minor Lake and Lake Marie. Along 
the way, too, are the ghosts of Centennial and Platinum City, and 
several handsome mountain lodges. 
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Leadville and the Upper 
Arkansas River Valley 


-K LEADVILLE’S PAST WAS DOMINATED BY H. A. W. TABOR, 
the city’s first mayor and postmaster, its best-known millionaire, its 
greatest builder, and in many ways the epitome of Colorado’s 
brash, freehanded gold and silver kings. Leadville’s present is 
dominated by the Climax Molybdenum Company, its Bartlett 
Mountain operation being the world’s largest single underground 
mine and the source of from 60 to 70 per cent of the free world’s 
supply of the strategic metal. Its year-round payroll of more than 
1,000 workers accounts for the bulk of the Valley’s spending 
money. In between lies almost a century of more or less typical 
mining-camp history: the alternating periods of boom and de¬ 
pression, the steady parade of human figures both noble and base, 
the exciting events of textbook fact and the entertaining flights of 
pure fancy. If the vacationer would see all of the valley as it stands 
today and at the same time attempt to re-create the past through 
its museums and other preserved relics, he might easily allot an en¬ 
tire summer to the task. There’s plenty to see and do, and up here 
on the “roof top of the nation,” as Lake County calls itself, sum¬ 
mers are surprisingly short. 

The lowest elevation in the county is 8,935 feet above sea level. 
The highest is 14,431 feet, atop Mount Elbert, Colorado’s highest 
peak and the second-highest point in the United States. Leadville, 
at 10,152 feet, hails itself as the highest incorporated “city” in the 
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world. (With an altitude of 10,355 f ee L tut a population of only 
149, near-by Alma, across the Mosquito Range to tie east, qualifies 
for “highest town” honors.) It is little wonder that in this city 
nearly two miles above sea level, still hemmed in on all sides by 
magnificently snow-veined mountains, the weather is always a con¬ 
genial topic of conversation. Even the children know that Leadville 
has but three months: July, August, and winter, and that the 
highest temperature ever recorded in the city was 87 degrees. Their 
elders, too, find the climate a source of wry satisfaction. “If sum¬ 
mer ever comes on a Sunday, I’ll go fishing” is especially effective 
when discussing the frigid weather with visitors from more temper¬ 
ate sections of the country. Also impressive, if tossed out with the 
proper offhand casualness: “Summer arrived last Wednesday, but I 
was in Denver, so I missed it.” 

The visitor to the Cloud City—whether he comes in July and 
August or in the winter to tackle the famed Cooper Hill ski area, 
where the United States Army trained its World War II ski troops 
—will find fust about everything that fact and fiction have taught 
him to expect in a Colorado mining town. The Leadville district is 
one of the most highly mineralized in the world, having produced 
in substantial quantities gold, lead, zinc, copper, manganese, and 
molybdenum.* Gold came first, early in i860, when Abe Lee and 
some fellow prospectors from Georgia discovered one of the state’s 
richest placer diggings in California Gulch southeast of present 
Leadville. Oro City, founded that summer, soon boasted a popula¬ 
tion of 5,000. Two years later the sands were exhausted and the 
gulch was virtually deserted. Not until 1875 was the town’s real 
wealth realized. A trained metallurgist by the name of A. B. Wood 
analyzed the heavy red sands that had long interfered with gold- 
sluicing, and discovered them to be virtually pure carbonate of 
lead, with a high silver content. A new rush was on, and the so- 
called Carbonate Kings soon came into being. Oro City and a 
camp called Slabtown were merged, and in January 1878 Leadville 
was incorporated, with Tabor as mayor and postmaster. The popu- 

* Of the $2,215,000,000 in gold, silver, copper, lead, and zinc produced 
in Colorado from 1858 to 1956, Lake County mines contributed more than 
$500,000,000. Among the state’s 63 counties. Lake is first in the total produc¬ 
tion of silver, lead, and zinc (nearly one third the state’s total in each case), 
second in copper, fourth in gold. In addition, Lake County has produced 
virtually all of Colorado’s more than $500,000,000 in molybdenum. 
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lation then was estimated to be 200. By 1880 the estimates 
ranged from 25,000 to 60,000. 

Tabor, in the meantime, was making the traditional climb 
from rags to riches. A Vermont-born stonecutter, he had come to 
Colorado in a covered wagon in 1859 with his wife, Augusta, and 
their small son. The “Midas touch” with which Coloradans later 
credited him was many years away. Following unsuccessfully each 
new strike, the Tabors drifted from camp to camp: Idaho Springs, 
Granite, California Gulch, Buckskin Joe, and Oro City. In the last 
camp in 1878, as operator of a small store, Tabor grubstaked two 
German shoemakers, George Hook and Auguste Rische—probably 
to get rid of them, as neither knew anything at all about mining. 
The men climbed a hill within a mile of the camp, stopped in the 
shade of a pine, and started to dig. Almost at once they struck the 
exceptionally rich silver lode that was later developed as the famed 
Little Pittsburg. From his $17 grubstake, Tabor was on his way to 
becoming the most flamboyant silver king of them all. And for a 
time he could do nothing wrong. Duped into buying a “salted” 
shaft with his newly found wealth, he promptly hit the Chrysolite 
lode, one of the district’s greatest, and soon had a fortune estimated 
at more than $9,000,000.* 

Tabor’s great wealth led to the break up of his marriage, and, 
following the collapse of silver prices in 1893, the wealth itself dis¬ 
appeared. He died virtually penniless in 1899 as postmaster of Den¬ 
ver, but not before he had dotted Leadville, Central City (ch. 2), 
and Denver (ch. 1) with some of its more elaborate monuments to 
the mining era. The Elks Opera House was opened on November 
2i, 1879, as the Tabor Grand Opera House (ch. 16) and adver¬ 
tised as the finest playhouse west of the Mississippi. The Hotel 
Vendome, a picturesque four-story brick structure with a false 
mansard roof ornamented with cupolas, opened in 1885 as the 
Tabor Grand Hotel. Its handsome bar was said to possess the 
finest stock of liquors in the state. The bar is in service today in the 

* Odd bounces of fortune soon became the order of the day. A prospector 
died in midwinter, according to one story—repeated, with variations, in other 
camps—and was placed in a snowbank until friends could hire a man to dig a 
grave in the frozen ground. After some delay they visited the cemetery and 
found that the sexton had struck a rich silver lode while preparing the hole. 
Within a few days the cemetery was staked out, and the dead man, forgotten, 
remained in the snowbank until the spring thaw. 
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vintage hostelry’s only really modem comer, the Cloud City Res¬ 
taurant. But the tile-floored lobby is the same, with its fine old 
elevator doors, its ancient wall safe, and the picture of the Ice 
Palace above the desk. 

In the winter of 1895 the Leadville businessmen organized 
their Crystal Carnival, housing it in a turreted Norman castle that 
covered five acres. Into it went 30 days of labor, 5,000 tons of ice, 
and more than $100,000 in cash. Within its ice walls, eight feet 
thick and 50 feet high, were a ballroom, a restaurant, a skating rink, 
curio shops, and assorted peepshows. Frozen into the walls were ex¬ 
hibits supplied by artists, manufacturers, merchants, railroads, and 
hotels in the area. Additional ddcor was provided by ice statues, the 
largest of which—19 feet tall and mounted on a 12-foot-high pedes¬ 
tal—was Lady Leadville, who greeted the thousands of visitors at 
the front gate until April, when a warmer-than-usual spring melted 
her and the Ice Palace back to the level of Capitol Hill. 

Leadville’s decline began in 1881. Fourteen smelters and ore- 
reduction plants were then operating in the district, and the town 
was served by two railroads, but the production of silver, which had 
reached a peak of $11,473,946 in 1880, was on the downgrade. 
Celebrated mines were gradually being exhausted: Morning Star, 
Catalpa, Iron Silver, and the three most closely associated with 
Tabor, the Chrysolite, Little Pittsburg, and Matchless. It was in a 
wooden shack at the Matchless mine, incidentally, that the second 
Mrs. Tabor—the young and beautiful “Baby” Doe, for whom he 
divorced Augusta—was found dead on March 7,1935. “Never sell 
the Matchless,” Tabor is supposed to have told her when he died. 
And she never did, though she lived her last years in complete 
poverty. 


-x 

SIGHTSEEING IN THE LEADVILLE AREA 

The Matchless Mine and Baby Doe’s Cabin (adm.) are but two of 
many reminders of past glory which the vacationer can hunt up in 
Leadville. They lie about a mile and a half from the center of town, 
just off the Yankee Hill road to Mosquito Pass and Fairplay, the 
route followed now by the burro racers (ch. 21). In contrast to 
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Baby Doe’s tumble-down shack is the Tabor House (adm.) on 
East Fifth Street, the home in which H. A. W. and Augusta lived 
and entertained ex-President and Mrs. U. S. Grant before moving 
to Denver in 1880. A small five-room clapboard building, it has 
been restored as nearly as possible to the way it was when Augusta 
ran the household.* 

The Healy House, a two-story frame building dating back to 
the early 1880’s, can also help the visitor to appreciate Leadville’s 
boom days. Operated by the State Historical Society as a museum 
(9-5 daily, June x to October 15), it depicts family life during the 
1870-80 silver-mining era. On the grounds is the Dexter Cabin, 
built by a prosperous miner in 1879 and recently moved to the site. 
But the curious motorist can wander almost at will in the Leadville 
area and find sights to amaze and delight him. He will enjoy 
poking through the maze of weathered mine dumps that surround 
the town. Representative is the road up Strayhorse Gulch past the 
Little Johnny, a rich gold mine once owned by James J. Brown 
and—following her emergence as a heroine of the Titanic disaster 
—“the unsinkable Mrs. Brown.” Interesting, if hardly beautiful, is 
near-by Stringtown, dominated by the American Smelting and Re¬ 
fining Company’s smoke-begrimed Arkansas Valley Smelter. Estab¬ 
lished in 1877, it is the only one operating in the state today. 

For a closer look at present-day mining at its best, a visitor will 
want to drive the 13 miles to the 11,318 foot crest of Fremont Pass 
and the company town of Climax. With a population of about 
2,500, the community boasts comfortable homes, new schools, 
modem mills, up-to-date community-service facilities (including a 
new 2,700-foot T-Bar ski tow and a near-by fishing lake stocked for 
youngsters only), as well as the country’s highest post office and 
television antenna. Bartlett Mountain itself is something of a one- 

* LeadviHe’s "First Lady” was a woman of great courage and charm. 
During the Tabors' 18 years of wandering about the gold camps before the 
Little Pittsburg brought them wealth, she had helped to support the family by 
cooking, laundering, nursing the sick, taking in boarders, tending store, weigh¬ 
ing gold dust and even transporting it to Denver on horseback, on one occa¬ 
sion carrying it hidden in her skirts. Throughout the Baby Doe scandal and 
the lonely years that followed it, she always had the sympathy of Leadvillites. 
Ironically she, the only one of the three to whom wealth meant little—she 
had always viewed her husband's sudden affluence with definite misgivings— 
had it at the end. When she died in 1895 at the age of 6a, she was a million¬ 
airess. 
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of-a-kind mine. The molybdenum ore is not rich, as ores go, but the 
ores are plentiful. And, thanks to block-caving, they are economical 
to mine. More than 100,000,000 tons have been taken from the 
mountain, and three to four times that amount remain—enough 
to last for perhaps a half-century. Surface tours are conducted daily 
through the summer months. 


* 

BUENA VISTA AND SALIDA 

Two other pleasant towns will interest the Upper Arkansas Valley 
vacationer. Buena Vista, 35 miles downstream from Leadville, was 
founded in 1879 by silver prospectors. By chartering a locomotive 
and flatcar, they managed one night that same year to “move” the 
seat of Chaffee County from near-by Granite, a town which, in 
1859, had known the area’s first gold rush and had then fallen on 
lean days. But Buena Vista’s silver boom was short-lived, too, and 
the county government was eventually moved to Salida. Buena 
Vista, however, has retained a tree-shaded charm all its own, and its 
location in the center of the Valley makes it an ideal vacation head¬ 
quarters for the motorist who would explore the area’s many moun¬ 
tain passes (ch. 18), crumbling ghost towns (ch. 15), and rail-into- 
auto roads (see below). The Twin Lakes Reservoir region to the 
north is an increasingly popular resort area. Excellent fishing is also 
provided by the Arkansas River, Cottonwood and Turquoise lakes. 
Cottonwood Creek, and many other streams that pour down off the 
above-timberline ranges walling in the valley to the east and the 
west. 

To many vacationers headed for the Upper Arkansas Valley, 
as well as for the Gunnison area and other western Colorado play¬ 
grounds, Salida is indeed the “gateway” its Spanish name implies. 
It is the crossroads from which major paved highways strike off to 
the north, west, and south, just as until quite recently did various 
branches of the Denver and Rio Grande Western. Unlike most 
towns in the western two thirds of Colorado, Salida owed its 
founding, not to mining, but to railroading. It was founded by the 
D&RG in 1880 and until the mid-i95o’s was the division point of 
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the main line and the narrow-gauge line over Marshall Pass. Now 
abandoned, this Marshall Pass right-of-way provides the adven¬ 
turous motorist with one of the area’s most exciting byways. Other 
rail-into-auto roads (ch. 17) the vacationer should investigate are 
the Colorado Midland tunnels across the Arkansas from Buena 
Vista; the same road’s route west of Leadville’s beautiful Turquoise 
Lake to the portal of the now-closed Carleton Tunnel; the Denver 
& South Park’s old roadbed southwest of Buena Vista to the ghosts 
of St. Elmo and Hancock. All provide extremely enjoyable off-trail 
motoring. Another shun-pike, unrelated to railroading, is the Cot¬ 
tonwood Pass road recently reopened by the United States Forest 
Service. Striking west from Buena Vista past the pleasant Cotton¬ 
wood Lake_summer-home area, it crosses the Continental Divide at 
12,126 feettb-drop dojvn into Taylor Park (ch. 9). 

Present-day Salida—along with Buena Vista and Leadville— 
has excellent tourist facilities. It offers (as do near-by Poncha 
Springs and Mount Princeton Hot Springs to the north) hot min¬ 
eral baths in water with a sufficiently high radium content to dis¬ 
turb even the most lethargic Geiger counter. In connection with its 
municipal swimming pool, one of the larger of the state’s indoor 
pools, Salida maintains a Frontier Museum. But, just as it differs in 
background and development from most of its neighbors, so has it 
found a different inspiration for its biggest annual event. The 
Leadville-Fairplay burro race pays its respects to mining; Buena 
Vista’s Upper Arkansas Valley Fair salutes ranching by including 
in the program a traditional rodeo. But Salida has turned to the 
churning river at its doorstep for die setting of its annual Arkansas 
River Slalom and White Water Races (ch. 21). 
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-K IT MAY COME AS SOMETHING OF A SHOCK TO THE COLO- 
rado vacationer at the moment he is totting up his trip expenses, 
but it is nevertheless true that he owns a share in more than a third 
(36.3 per cent) of the Centennial State. His equity in New Mexico 
is virtually the same (35.3 per cent), while his share of Wyoming 
goes up to 47.9 per cent. And he can claim joint ownership of no 
less than 70.3 per cent of Utah. The figures, of course, represent the 
proportions of these four states owned by the federal government^* 
largely in national forests and in the parks and monuments ad¬ 
ministered by the National Park Service. If the proportion of the 
area is high, it is even higher in terms of scenery, picnic and camp¬ 
ing facilities, and opportunities for sport and recreation. For feder¬ 
ally owned land plays a tremendously important role in vacation¬ 
ing west of the Mississippi, and particularly in the Colorado vaca- 
tionland. 


-x 

THE NATIONAL PARKS AND MONUMENTS 

The National Park Service was created by Congress in 1916 “to 
conserve the scenery . . . and the wildlife ... by such means as 

* The total figure for the nation comes to some 400,000,000 acres of 
land, or about one fifth of the continental United States. 
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will leave them unimpaired for the enjoyment of future genera¬ 
tions.” Thanks to the untiring efforts of Stephen T. Mather, first 
director and so-called “Father of the National Park Service,” and 
the dedicated men who have followed him, the trust has been kept. 
The NPS has grown tremendously, and continues to grow. Today 
it administers more than two dozen national parks, about four¬ 
score national monuments, and approximately the same number of 
forts, cemeteries, battlefields, and other historical sites. But as NPS 
has grown, so has the American urge to travel. To meet the chal¬ 
lenge, the service launched in 1956 its $750,000,000 “Mission 66,” a 
ten-year program aimed at expanding NPS facilities to accommo¬ 
date 80,000,000 annual visitors by 1966, the fiftieth anniversary 
year of its founding. (Currently the annual number of visitors is 
running above 60,000,000.) New visitor centers, more and better 
campgrounds, new and improved roads, expanded museums and 
other interpretative devices are but a few of the many “enjoyment- 
without-impairment” facilities now being provided through the 
country. 

Here is a list of the parks and monuments in the Colorado 
vacationland, with a brief rundown of some of their outstanding 
features and an indication of the accommodations each has to of¬ 
fer. The address of the superintendent (Colorado unless otherwise 
specified) who will gladly supply additional information, is also 
given. 

Rocky Mount ain (adm.) is the larger of Colorado’s two na¬ 
tional parks—its 405 square miles making it second only to Yellow¬ 
stone—and, with more than 1,500,000 visitors a year, its most 
popular. With 65 peaks above 10,000 feet—42 of them above 12,- 
000 feet, 15 above 13,600-feet—-it is'also th e country's highest. Its 
best-known mountain is 14,255-loot Longs Peak, whose sheer east 
face is a recognized challenge to experienced climbers. An impor¬ 
tant wildlife sanctuary that shelters hundreds of species of flowers 
and animals, including elk and deer, the park is crisscrossed with 
hiking and horseback trails. Guided field trips, informal nature 
walks, roadside information stations, campfire programs, and illus¬ 
trated evening talks are provided from late June to early September. 
The Hidden Valley area offers generally excellent skiing from De¬ 
cember to May. There are three highly scenic roads inside the park: 
Bear Lake; spectacular Trail Ridge, whose 15 miles at or above 
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timberline—four of them above 12,000 feet—make it the highest 
through highway in the United States; and Old Fall River, the 
park’s first road, now open from Horseshoe Park to Chasm Falls. 
There is an excellent museum at the Moraine Park Visitor Center. 

The park is open all year, but through travel over Trail Ridge 
Road (US 34) is possible, because of snow, only from May 30, the 
traditional opening date, to mid-October. Direct bus service is 
available in Denver for air, rail, and bus travelers. Several private 
lodges inside the park operate under government franchise, and six 
free public campgrounds provide more than 350 campsites. The 
widest variety of accommodations exists in Estes Park (ch. 3) and 
Grand Lake (ch. 12), Rocky Mountain’s two entry points from the 
east and the west. (Superintendent: Estes Park) 

Shadow Mountain National Recreation Area is the newest 
NPS facility in Colorado, a 10,230-acre preserve set aside in 1952. 
It contains Shadow Mountain and Granby lakes, two important 
links in the mammoth Colorado-Big Thompson System (ch. 3), 
and offers rapidly expanding facilities for boating, fishing, camping, 
picnicking, hiking, and horseback riding to more than 1,000,000 
visitors a year. Guided tours of the Granby pumping plant are 
available during the summer. With near-by Grand Lake, the area 
serves to expand vacationing possibilities in both Rocky Mountain 
National Park (whose superintendent administers it) and in Mid¬ 
dle Park (ch. 12). 

Mesa Verde (adm.) is Colorado’s second national park, the 
largc.';t and most notable museum of prehistoric Indian ruins in the 
NPS. Established in 1906, it has an area of 80 square miles. The 
"green mesa” itself is a remarkably level tabletop, rising from 1,000 
to 2,000 feet above the Mancos River Valley and gashed to the 
south by nearly two dozen sheer-walled canyons. Amid the remains 
of thousands of pit houses and pueblos that dot the top of the mesa 
and the impressive ruins of more than 800 cliff dwellings built into 
the natural caves along its vertical walls can be found evidence of 
about 1,200 years of human life in the Southwest (ch. 7). Agri¬ 
cultural Indians began to drift into the area in the first century. By 
a.d. 1200 they were building their remarkable cliff dwellings, the 
largest and best known of which is the eight-level Cliff Palace with 
200 living-rooms, 23 kivas (ceremonial chambers), and many stor¬ 
age rooms. Other outstanding dwellings include the Spruce Tree 
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House (114 rooms, eight kivas, all well preserved) and the Square 
Tower House (four-story tower). Then came a 24-year drought 
and by a.d. 1300 all the inhabitants of the mesa—it is believed 
they once numbered as many as 70,000—had been driven to new 
homes to the southeast and southwest (see below). 

Mesa Verde offers guided tours of the ruins, campfire talks, 
conducted hiking and horseback trips throughout the May 15- 
October 15 season. Access to park headquarters is gained from US 
160 on an interesting 20-mile road featured by a new 1,500-foot 
tunnel and the spectacular Park Point overlook (ch. 7). The ad¬ 
ministrative area contains an excellent museum, a free camp¬ 
ground, and somewhat limited eating and lodging facilities. (Mis¬ 
sion 66 plans call for a relocation of park headquarters near the 
main entrance, expanded accommodations for its 200,000 visitors a 
year, a new road to the Wetherill Mesa archaeological area, im¬ 
proved museum and interpretative facilities.) Other accommoda¬ 
tions can be found just outside the park entrance and in near-by 
Cortez and Durango (ch. 7). (Superintendent: Mesa Verde Na¬ 
tional Park, Colorado) 

Hovenweep and Yucca House are two of Colorado's six na¬ 
tional monuments. To the west, near the Utah line (astride the 
line in the case of Hovenweep), and accessible from Cortez, both 
small areas contain pueblo and cliff-dwelling ruins related closely 
to those in Mesa Verde, whose superintendent administers them. 

Aztec Ruins (adm., which indudes the excellent museum) is 
one of New Mexico’s several noteworthy archaeological ruins. It 
lies near the town of Aztec (ch. 7) and preserves the ruins of one 
of the largest pre-Spanish villages in the Southwest. Built in the 
twelfth century, this three-story pueblo contained 500 rooms. Per¬ 
haps the most interesting feature of the monument is the restored 
Great Kiva. (Superintendent: Aztec, New Mexico) 

Chaco Canyon (adm.) represents the climax of prehistoric 
Indian architecture and culture in the United States. The most 
unusual of its many ruins is Pueblo Bonito, which has been called 
the largest apartment house built anywhere in the world before 
1887. The four- and five-story structure covered more than three 
acres and contained 800 rooms and 32 kivas. It housed as many as 
1,200 people. The monument lies 60 miles south of Aztec and can 
be reached—over unsurfaced New Mexico 56 (inquire locally)— 
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from New Mexico 44. (Superintendent: Bloomfield, New Mexico) 
Bandelier (adm.) protects cliff dwellings in Frijoles Canyon, 
just south of Los Alamos (ch. 7). The settlement boomed when 
the 1276-99 drought drove the pueblo-builders from the Mesa 
Verde area, and was not abandoned until the late 1500’s. (Superin¬ 
tendent: P.O. Box 1321, Santa Fe, New Mexico) 

Dinosaur, one of Colorado’s four primarily scenic monuments, 
is a 327-square-mile wilderness plateau deeply gashed by the awe¬ 
some gorges of the Green and Yampa rivers, which flow together in 
idyllic Echo Park. In the extreme northwestern comer of the state, 
it extends into Utah, and is most easily reached from Vernal 
(ch. 11), which also provides the nearest accommodations. Some 
of its more spectacular features are treacherous Disaster Falls, 
Whirlpool and Lodore canyons, majestic Steamboat Rock, Island 
Park, and Split Mountain Gorge. But the monument also includes 
the richest known deposits of the skeletal remains of prehistoric 
reptiles. Over the past 50 years more than two dozen complete di¬ 
nosaur skeletons and a great number of partial ones have been un¬ 
covered. A 30-foot section of the Dinosaur Quarry forms one wall 
of the handsome new Visitor Center to create a unique in-place 
exhibit of fossil bones as they have rested in the sandstone for 130,- 
000,000 years. From a ramp gallery opposite the wall, visitors can 
watch paleontologists at work chipping away the rock to expose, in 
bas-relief, more bones. The center also contains exhibits to help 
one understand the quarry’s history and the world in which the 
dinosaurs lived. Until Mission 66 plans are completed, the inner 
reaches of the monument will continue to be virtually inaccessible 
to the average vacationer. A few primitive dirt roads exist, but even 
the experienced motorist should first make local inquiry at Vernal, 
Jensen, or Craig. A number of exciting boat trips through the 
monument (contact Hatch River Expeditions, Vernal) are avail¬ 
able from May 1 to September 15. Dinosaur headquarters area is 
open all year. (Superintendent: Vernal, Utah) 

Colorado (adm.) is an 18,000-acre fairyland of sheer-walled 
canyons, towering monoliths (some as high as 500 feet), weirdly 
sculptured spires and columns, and giant natural amphitheaters, all 
vividly colored and strikingly beautiful. Everything can be seen 
easily from the perfectly engineered 22-mile road that winds along 
the rim of the plateau between the monument’s two entrances, 
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near Fruita and Grand Junction (ch. 8). Accommodations are 
limited to a campground near headquarters. (Superintendent: 
Fruita) 

Black Canyon of the Gunnison, 17 miles northeast of Mon¬ 
trose (car. 8), includes the deepest and most spectacular 10-mile 
section of this formidable river gorge. Canyon rims vary in width 
from 1,000 to 2,000 feet. From them the sheer walls of the canyon, 
shading from pink to black as they lose the sunlight, plunge down 
to a depth of as much as 2,425 feet. At the bottom of the gorge, 
the river's turbulent white water is compressed at one point to a 
width of only 40 feet. The chambers of commerce at Gunnison 
and Montrose can supply information on fishing and sightseeing 
trips into the monument area in rubber boats. The canyon’s north 
rim can also be reached, via Colorado 92, from Crawford. A Visitor 
Center is called for under the Mission 66 program. (The monument 
is administered by the Colorado National Monument Superintend¬ 
ent, Fruita.) 

Great Sand Dunes, 25 miles northeast of Alamosa (ch. 6), is 
a 57-square-mile jumble of towering mountains of sand, some of 
them as much as 1,000 feet high. Piled up against the western slope 
of the Sangre de Cristo Mountains by winds that sweep across the 
San Luis Valley, they are among the largest and highest dunes in 
the United States. A self-guiding Nature. Trail leads the visitor 
through a representative section of this eerily beautiful desert. Ac¬ 
commodations are limited to a campground. (Superintendent: 
Alamosa) 

Arches, across the Colorado River from Moab (ch. 8), is the 
showpiece of Utah’s “slickrock” country, a dramatic example of the 
erosive powers of wind and water. In its five separate areas, covering 
53 square miles, are dozens of huge natural arches and immense 
windows, all cut from the area’s bright-red sandstone. Only a few of 
the fantastically sculptured formations can be reached by car, but 
hiking trails crisscross the monument. (Superintendent: Moab, 
Utah) 

Natural Bridges, some 70 miles southwest of Monticello, is re¬ 
markable for its three huge natural rock spans. Sipapu is the 
largest, with a span of 268 feet and a height of 220 feet above the 
stream bed. Others are Kachina and Owachomo, with spans of, re¬ 
spectively, 206 and 180 feet. The latter is remarkable for the thin- 
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ness of its bridging stone: a bare nine feet. (The monument is su¬ 
pervised by the Arches superintendent, Moab, Utah.) 

Capulin Mountain , in New Mexico’s northeastern cctaer 
(ch. 5), is one of the largest and most symmetrical cinder cones in 
the United States. The crater of the old volcano is 1,450 feet across, 
445 feet deep. A six-mile auto road loops up to its rim (1,500 feet 
above the plain), whence a trail leads down into the cone. (Super¬ 
intendent: Capulin, New Mexico) 

-K 

THE NATIONAL FORESTS 

To the vast outdoor playground provided for Americans by their 
government—the largest and finest to be found anywhere in the 
world—the National Park Service, as indicated above, contributes 
much of the “quality.” The equally dedicated United States Forest 
Service without doubt provides the “quantity.” Established in 1905 
with a modest 63,000,000 acres of forest preserves to work with, the 
USFS today owns more than 180,000,000 acres divided among 149 
separate forests scattered over 41 states (including Alaska) and 
Puerto Rico. Although they are operated on the “multiple-use" 
theory—i.e., such resources as timber, water, and wildlife, and such 
uses as mining, grazing, and recreation must all be balanced to pro¬ 
duce the greatest good for the greatest number—they make their 
most satisfying contribution to the average American in the field of 
recreation. 

Today more than 50,000,000 people visit this nation's forests 
each year. To help them enjoy their stay, the USFS provides about 
5,000 camp and picnic grounds (the number is currently being ex¬ 
panded under an $85,000,000 five-year “Operation Outdoors" 
program); some 250,000 acres of water in ponds and lakes, plus 81,- 
000 miles of unposted fishing streams, for more than 4,000,000 
anglers; more than 235 developed winter-sports areas capable of 
handling nearly 300,000 skiers alone on any single day; 65 organiza¬ 
tional camps with room for 6,700 people; 121,000 miles of hiking 
and riding trails; and 117,000 miles of roads, including some of the 
country’s most scenic drives. 

The Colorado vacationer shares generously in this hoard of 
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USFS-provided scenery, creature-comfort facilities, and recreational 
opportunities. About one third of the state’s total area is covered by 
forest, much of it under USFS supervision in 10 separate forest 
areas. They accommodate nearly 7,000,000 visitors a year, almost a 
quarter of whom come to fish and hunt. Below is an alphabetical 
listing of the national forests in the four-state Colorado vacation- 
land covered in this book. Included are a few notes on the out¬ 
standing scenic attractions and recreational facilities each offers. In 
parentheses after the name of the forest is its acreage and the ad¬ 
dress (Colorado, unless indicated otherwise) of the Forest Super¬ 
visor, who can supply maps and other information. 

Arapaho (990,000 acres; Golden) serves such vacation centers 
as Idaho Springs, Dillon, Winter Park, and Kremmling ( ch . 2,12). 
Top scenic attraction: the 14,260-foot-high Mount Evans Road. 
For fishing it offers 95 lakes, 400 miles of streams. Camp and picnic 
areas: 49, plus six winter-sports areas, one wild area. 

Ashley (1,283,000 acres; Vernal, Utah) blankets northeastern 
Utah’s rugged Uinta Mountains—111,500 acres above timberline 
—includes such scenic features as 13,498-foot Kings Peak (the 
state’s highest point), the 1,500-foot Red Gorge of the Green 
River, 342 alpine lakes. Camp and picnic areas: 20, plus High 
Uintas Wilderness Area. 

Carson (1,225,000 acres; Taos, New Mexico) blankets the 
southern tip of the Sangre de Cristos (ch. 5, 6), contains 19 
natural lakes, 389 miles of fishing streams, 10 waterfalls, and New 
Mexico’s highest mountain: 13,151-foot Wheeler Peak. Camp and 
picnic areas: 35, plus two winter-sports areas. 

Grand Mesa-Uncompahgre (1,318,000 acres; Delta) spreads 
south from the Colorado River around Grand Junction to the Mil¬ 
lion Dollar Highway country (ch. 7, 8) and includes Grand and 
Uncompahgre mesas. Water resources include 165 natural lakes, 
815 miles of trout streams, four hot or mineral springs, five water¬ 
falls. There are 33 camp and picnic grounds, one winter-sports area. 

Gunnison (1,660,000 acres; Gunnison) offers vacationers in 
the Gunnison area (ch. 9) many old ghost towns, several hot 
springs, 25 natural lakes, more than 1,000 miles of superlative trout 
streams, 37 camp and picnic areas, and one winter-sports area. 

M anti-La Sal (1,237,000 acres; Price, Utah) provides the 
Moab and Monticello areas (ch. 7, 8) with a number of camp 
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and picnic areas and some remarkable mountain-desert scenery. 

Medicine Bow (1,064,000 acres; Laramie, Wyoming) provides 
many lakes and fishing streams for vacationers in the Cheyenne, 
Laramie, and Encampment areas ( ch . 3,12). Outstanding scenic 
feature: the Alps-like Snowy Range west of Laramie. Special areas: 
35 for camping and picnicking, three for winter sports. The Medi¬ 
cine Bow Forest, incidentally, provided the poles for the first tele¬ 
graph line across America in 1861, as well as ties for the first 
transcontinental railroad, the present Union Pacific. 

Pike (1,085,000 acres; Colorado Springs) surrounds Colo¬ 
rado’s No. 1 resort area ( ch . 4) and, quite naturally, entertains the 
most visitors: close to 2,000,000 annually. Top scenic attractions 
include Pikes Peak and the Rampart Range, still lively Cripple 
Creek, and the Fairplay-AIma mining area ( ch . 12). Water re¬ 
sources include nine natural lakes, 400 miles of fishing streams, 15 
waterfalls. Camp and picnic facilities: 43 areas, plus two for winter 
sports. 

Rio Grande (1,800,000 acres; Monte Vista) serves the entire 
San Luis Valley (ch. 6), providing fishermen with 157 lakes and 600 
miles of open streams. Camp and picnic grounds: 31, plus one win¬ 
ter-sports and two wild areas. Unusual feature: 350,000 acres 
within its boundaries are above timberline. 

Roosevelt (784,000 acres; Fort Collins) is second among Colo¬ 
rado forests in number of visitors, serving as it does the Estes Park 
playground (ch. 3). It provides 73 alpine lakes, 700 miles of 
streams. There are 37 camp and picnic areas and several winter- 
sports areas. 

Routt (1,145,000 acres; Steamboat Springs) offers northwest¬ 
ern Colorado ( ch . 11) 104 lakes, more than 1,000 miles of trout 
streams, six waterfalls. Special areas: 50 for camping and picknick- 
ing, one for winter sports, and a wild area. 

San Isabel (1,106,000 acres; Pueblo) serves the lower end of 
the Rockies’ East Slope and the Upper Arkansas River Valley 
(ch. 5, 13), providing 30 areas for camping and picnicking, three 
for winter sports. With 195,000 acres inside its boundaries lying 
above timberline—including the majestic Sangre de Cristo and 
Sawatch ranges and 12 individual peaks above 14,000 feet—San 
Isabel boasts the highest average elevation of all the 149 USFS pre¬ 
serves. Its highest point, and Colorado's: the 14,43 l-foot tip of 
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Mount Elbert. The forest's extensive water resources include 1,820 
acres in 166 natural lakes—plus 4,500 acres in artificial lakes—and 
730 miles of trout streams. 

San Jmn (1,850,000 acres; Durango) serves the entire south¬ 
western comer of the state (ch. 7). Fishing waters include 90 lakes, 
565 miles of streams. Special areas: 30 for camping and picnicking, 
several for winter sports, three wildernesses. 

White River (1,962,000 acres; Glenwood Springs) is Colo¬ 
rado's biggest forest and, for sportsmen, one of its best. Serving an 
area that stretches from Leadville and Aspen to Meeker and Craig 
( ch . 10, 11, 13), it offers excellent hunting for deer, elk, and bear, 
considerable water resources that include 265 natural lakes, 2,000 
miles of trout streams, and 41 waterfalls and/or cascades. Scenic at¬ 
tractions include Glenwood Canyon, Hanging Lake, Trappers Peak 
and Lake, Bridal Veil Falls, several caves. Camp and picnic areas: 
55, plus three winter-sports areas, three vast wildernesses. 



CHAPIEB 


* 15 * 

A Closer Look at the 
Mining Towns 


* COLORADO HISTORY HAS NO MORE EXCITING CHAPTER 
than that which deals with man’s frantic search for gold. It has 
everything the reader could ask for: the prospector’s never-ending 
quest for “color” ... his incredible hardships in a wild, up-ended 
land of snow-covered mountains, sheer-walled canyons, bleakly for¬ 
bidding deserts, and impassable rivers ... his constant exposure 
to cold, wild animals, and hostile Indians ... the one-in-a-million 
strike of a fantastically rich lode . . . the frantic stampede of min¬ 
ers and gold-camp followers from thousands of miles away . . . the 
mushrooming growth of these mining camps and the almost inevi¬ 
table decline that followed. 

Colorado today has no more fascinating sights to offer the 
history-conscious, nostalgically inclined vacationer than the faded, 
weatherbeaten remains of these once-roistering, once-Iusty mining 
camps. Hundreds of them dot the western two thirds of the state, 
from the first upsurge of the Rockies beyond Denver, Colorado 
Springs, and Pueblo, across the state’s lofty midsection, to the near- 
deserts along the Utah line. What brought them into being? What 
caused their frenetic boom? What brought about their decline, 
sometimes with the suddenness of a pistol shot, sometimes with 
the slow painfulness of a malignant tumor? 

The answer to all these questions lies essentially in the nature 
of man and of gold itself. As long as a man can become fabulously 
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rich overnight simply by picking up pure gold nuggets at the foot 
of a crumbling mountain slope or by panning “dust” from a stream 
bed, he’ll go on searching. He’ll go on stampeding pell-mell to 
whatever spot someone else has found, no matter where it is or how 
hard to reach. As long as gold is a highly valued commodity, it will 
continue to exert this magic spell over man, to release in him this 
human response to the lure of wealth. 

Gold is difficult to find, and difficult to extract once it is found. 
Usually it is locked up tight in a chemically sealed mass of other 
metals and buried under a mountain. Occasionally, however, geo¬ 
logical upheavals have exposed this gold-bearing rock to the gradual 
erosion of wind and rain. When this has happened, the rock has de¬ 
composed and broken away, either to roll to the base of a cliff or to 
wash into a near-by stream. And this “free” gold, of course, is the 
stuff the prospectors searched for, the “show” gold that created the 
mining camps. A good pan of dust, a stray nugget—and the rush 
was on. News of a good strike always carried swiftly, and almost 
overnight the gorge or riverbank would be crawling with thousands 
of miners. 

The lucky few who arrived first soon picked up the bulk of the 
surface wealth. What remained—the veins and complicated lodes 
hidden beneath the surface—produced substantial fortunes. But 
getting it out of the ground, crushing it and washing out the gold 
in a sluice or extracting it by chemicals ran into work, heavy invest¬ 
ment in buildings and equipment, and time. And the prospector 
who explored the West with pick and gold pan had neither capital 
nor patience. When the dust and the occasional nugget were gone, 
he was ready to move on. News of still another strike, across the 
mountain or across the state, would empty a camp overnight. 
Claims were either abandoned or sold to corporations that could 
afford to bring in the equipment needed to go after the basic gold 
ore. And another “ghost town” was created. Town after town fol¬ 
lowed this pattern as rich placer deposits and surface “picture rock” 
were exhausted and gold-mining passed from the hands of the 
prospector into those of the big operator who understood modem 
extraction methods. 

The pattern is not limited to gold, or even to the past. Rich 
placer discoveries in i860 caused a stampede to California Gulch on 
the present site of Leadville. The area, however, was virtually de- 
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serted by 1878, when rich silver strikes on Iron, Carbonate, and 
Fryer hills brought an even greater rush. Then the pattern was re¬ 
peated. And today the town lives on molybdenum, most of it pro¬ 
duced by a single giant corporation (ch. 13) able to invest the 
millions of dollars necessary to get the mineral out of the ground 
and deliver it to other giant corporations that can use it. Essentially, 
the pattern has been followed within the past decade in the frantic 
search for uranium (ch. 8). A few prospectors such as Charley 
Steen became millionaires. But today the boom has leveled off, 
properties are being consolidated, and operations are passing into 
the hands of those with the capital and the technological know¬ 
how to make them profitable. 

Two additional factors have contributed to the creation of 
Colorado's ghost towns. Repeal of the Sherman Silver Purchase 
Act (ch. 10) in 1893 sounded the death knell for Aspen and seri¬ 
ously affected every silver camp in the state. In 1934 another action 
by the federal government—the fixing of the price of gold at $35 
an ounce—had much the same effect on Cripple Creek, Central 
City, Idaho Springs, and the other gold-producing districts. Making 
no allowance for inflation, which has skyrocketed the cost of both 
labor and machinery, the $35-an-ounce price has remained, and 
few mines are still able to operate at a profit. Much of the gold now 
produced—$3,4x8,000 in a recent year—emerges as a by-product 
from the mining of lead, zinc, and other minerals on which the 
price is not frozen. Ironically, then, the doughty old prospector one 
can still find in almost every “ghost town” in the state—the one 
who stolidly insists there is still plenty of gold in the hill just be¬ 
hind his shade—is probably right. Chances are the gold is there. 
Chances are, too, it will remain there. 

None of this, however, makes very much difference to the Col¬ 
orado vacationer. He is unlikely to have a claim of his own, unless 
perhaps it is a week or two of time from which he would like to 
mine the maximum of sightseeing satisfaction. It is just that, having 
heard all his life of such famed gold and silver camps as Cripple 
Creek, Creede, Aspen, Silverton, Central City, Georgetown, and 
Fairplay, he wants to see them for himself. He wants to look over 
the mine-scarred mountainsides that made them rich, see some of 
the old mills that processed thdr ores, examine the houses and 
stores and public buildings they so proudly erected during the 
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boom days. To accomplish this is both simple and difficult. Simple 
because, as indicated in Part I, every vacationland in the state can 
point to its once-rich mines and its now-crumbling mining towns. 
Difficult because one simply does not know where to begin. In her 
classic Stampede to Timberline, Muriel Sibell Wolle has chroni¬ 
cled the story of over 200 of these old towns. And she admits, 
somewhat sadly, “there’s always one more.” The vacationer, then, 
is forced to specialize. Below are just a few of the categories of 
mining sights he can choose from, along with several of the more 
rewarding collector’s items to be found in each group. 

-x 

MONUMENTS TO COURAGE 

If a vacationer would simply marvel at the vision and courage of 
the men who opened the West, let him wander up the Animas 
east of Silverton just at sunset to examine the fantastic boarding¬ 
house at the entrance to th e Garry Owen Mine, 12,000 feet high 
on the nearly vertical slope of Galena Moun tain. It tie is lucky, the 
last rays of the sun will catch the flat side of the building, giving it 
an unreal, almost ghostly brilliance. As he watches, let him thrill to 
the courage of the workers who worried their materials across the 
sheer face of the mountain and put together the impressive build¬ 
ing. Let him marvel at the steely nerve of the 20 or more miners 
who rode the swaying ore buckets up to the mine on a Monday 
morning and rode them down again on Saturday night for 36 hours 
of relaxation in the Howa rdsville saloons. In the same area he can 
pause at the still-mainfamed Shenandoah Mill and follow with his 
eye the endless line of buckets on its io,ooo-foot-long tramway. 
Far to the south, high on the naked slope of King Solomon Moun¬ 
tain, he will make out the paying end of the tram, the main portal 
to the mine, which has produced silver off and on since the 1870’s. 

For a dramatic example of courage and skill of a slightly differ¬ 
ent nature, he will want to wander south from Gateway along the 
Dolores River, keeping his eyes open for an occasional glimpse of 
one of the state’s historic old flumes. Built by an English syndicate 
in the 1880’s at a staggering cost in money and human lives, the 
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wooden flume seems to have been plastered to the sheer wall of the 
gorge like a swallow’s nest. Yet stretches of it remain, three quarters 
of a century later, a monument to man’s ingenuity and persistence. 
Accomplished with only the simplest of tools by today's standards, 
the feat somehow seems even more impressive than the gray-green 
scratches near the top of a towering mesa rim far to the southeast 
which represent man’s mid-twentieth-century purs u it of uraniu m. 

If the vacationer would simply be overawed by the magnitude 
of the tampering man has done with the earth he lives on, let him 
wander about the Cripple Creek-Victor area (ch. 4) on the west 
side of Pikes Peak. One of the world’s famous gold fields—although 
it had long been pronounced worthless by mining experts—the 
district has produced more than $400,000,000 of the yellow metal 
since 1891. Today the naked hills are scarred with abandoned mine 
dumps as far as the eye can see, and crumbling hoists and ancient 
buildings stand starkly silhouetted against the sky. Even more im¬ 
pressive perhaps are the mountains of mine waste which cover the 
slopes of California, Big Evans, and Strayhorn gulches east of Lead- 
ville (ch. 13), the state’s biggest and richest mining district. 

Equally striking examples of the tremendous scope of early- 
day mining can be found by driving US 40 from Idaho Springs to 
Empire, alongside Clear Creek; Colorado 103 southwest of Idaho 
Springs, up Chicago Creek; Colorado 9 along the upper headwaters 
of the Blue River in the Breckenridge area and across Hoosier Pass, 
along the South Platte River in the Fairplay-Alma district, both 
centers of extensive dredging operations after the original placers 
had played out; and Colorado 279 from Blackhawk through Cen¬ 
tral City to Russell Gulch. Here, for an exciting extra, the visitor 
can drive above Central (inquire locally) to the ghost of Nevada- 
ville, then wander along the steep face of Quartz Hill to the 
famed Glory Hole. One of the district’s most impressive sights, the 
great mining pit is a rift almost 1,000 feet long and as much as 
300 feet deep. Shafts of old mines here were filled with dynamite 
and exploded, literally blowing out the heart of the mountain. And 
from it was taken an estimated four tons of gold. Of a somewhat 
different nature is the curious Whiskey Hole, still visible at the 
ghost of Tarryall (ch. 12). This placer claim was reputedly worked 
all one winter by some 150 miners who spent most of their earn- 
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ings for whisky. Afterward, during the boom days, men who thirsted 
for a drink and lacked the money with which to buy it were per¬ 
mitted to pan gold on the premises for their liquor. 

* 

THE COMPLETE GHOSTS 

The vacationer who would like to see more or less complete ghosts 
has perhaps the richest field of all. Not all of them are to be found 
on a jeep trail (ch. 19) or at the end of a stiff hike. The remains 
of a score or more log buildings and an old mill are scattered pic¬ 
turesquely alongside Colorado 82 east of Aspen to recall the 2,000 
people who once made up the gold camp of Independence. Near 
by, at the end of the road up Castle Creek, are the half-dozen 
shacks that remain of Ashcroft. Gone, however, is the house that 
H. A. W. Tabor (ch. 13) built and, according to legend, paneled 
with gold-encrusted wallpaper, as are the 24-hour holidays, with 
free drinks for everyone, which he is said to have declared when the 
lovely Baby Doe came to town. 

Tucked into a narrow green valley among the high peaks west 
of Durango are La Plata City and Parrot City, their handfuls of 
shacks now brown with age and leaning crazily, the last remnants 
of a glorious gold-and-silver era. Almost lost in the Wet Mountains 
southwest of Pueblo are the ghosts of Querida (ch. 5) and Rosita, 
which latter once boasted a four-story hotel, ore mills, a brewery, 
and a population of 2,700. For a time the town also possessed a 
cheese factory, an enterprise that was forced to close finally when 
the cows on which it depended developed a fondness for the area’s 
wild onions. In the Cripple Creek district symmetrically spaced 
fireplugs attest to the onetime importance of Goldfield, established 
in 1895 by the owners of the famed Portland Mine. Near by is 
Altman, 10,610 feet up on the east flank of Bull Hill and marked 
only by a few ramshackle buildings. Before the turn of the century 
it had a population of 2,000 and a propensity for shooting scrapes 
which became so pronounced that the harassed undertaker was re¬ 
duced to advertising "party rates” if all the killings would be sched¬ 
uled on Saturdays. 

The list could be extended indefinitely. Set in a beautiful 
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mountain pocket at the end of Colorado 110 northeast of Silver- 
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Not all of the state’s ghosts, of course, were named with such 
calculating deliberateness. Take for example Mosquito. The first 
meeting of the miners, called to select a proper name for this camp 
near Alma, broke up before the selection was made. When the sec¬ 
ond was called and the book containing the minutes was opened, it 
was found that a large mosquito had been crushed between its 
pages. The vote in favor of “Mosquito” was unanimous. Similarly, 
the name of Virginia City was changed to Tincup by Fred Lottes, 
a prospector who washed the area’s rich gravel with a tin cup in 
lieu of a regular pan—or carried his high-grade ore to the assay of¬ 
fice in a tin cup, according to the story one prefers. 

-K 

GHOSTS THAT WON’T DIE 

Either way, Tincup is not a true ghost, thanks to the recent inva¬ 
sion of summer-home owners. Rightly, it belongs in the category of 
mining camps the vacationer might like to investigate, those towns 
which have avoided the ghost label despite a sharp drop in popula¬ 
tion, and still retain much of the appearance and charm of the old 
days. The field is a large one, and TeUuride is completely repre¬ 
sentative, even in its spectacular mountain-rimmed setting. Named 
for the gold tellurous ore found in such famed mines as the Smug¬ 
gler and the Liberty Bell, the town is still busily engaged in mining 
(ch. 8). Everything considered, fortune has smiled on the old 
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camp. It has been largely spared both fire and the modernization 
zeal that often accompanies too much prosperity. Granted, the sub¬ 
stantial business district would be hard pressed to equal the tum-of- 
the-century inventory of 27 saloons, numerous gambling-parlors 
and dance halls, and an estimated 175 “girls.” But the count of 
four groceries might not be too far off (prospectors were never ones 
to waste their hard-earned money on food), and the false-fronted 
and ornately corniced buildings themselves seem virtually un¬ 
changed. 

The vacationer can find much the same picturesqueness on 
once-notorious Blair Street in Silverton (ch. 7), on tree-shaded 
Silver Avenue in Lake City (ch. 9), along the canyon-bottom main 
street of storied Creede (ch. 6), on Front Street in Fairplay 
(ch. 12) and Harrison Avenue in LeadviUe. He’ll find it compara¬ 
tively easy to lose a half-century or so as he wanders through 
Georgetown (ch. 2) and near-by Silver Plume or pokes around in 
such sleepy little Gunnison-area (ch. 9) towns as Ohio , Pitkin, and 
Crested Butte. There is a distinct charm, too, in Westcliffe and 
Silver Cliff (ch. 5), despite their decline from the late 1870’s, when 
the district supported a population of 20,000. Actually, Silver 
Cliff’s decline can be dated from the spring of 1880, when a disas¬ 
trous fire swept the business district, wiping out what certain ele¬ 
ments in the town proudly claimed was “the biggest tenderloin 
district in Colorado.” Today most of its buildings are empty, but 
the City Hall, dated 1879, and the old Silver Cliff firehouse help to 
recall the past. 


* 

OTHER RELICS 

Relics of early-day fire-fighting equipment—hose carts, towers in 
which the hose was dried, and firehouses—can be found in George¬ 
town, Crested Butte, and other old camps. Such equipment was all- 
important in the days of kerosene lamps and wooden buildings, 
and it has been proudly preserved. Also important and highly 
prized in towns with any pretensions to greatness were the hotels 
and opera houses built to prove to the world—as well as to rival 
camps in the district—that they had truly arrived. Some of the more 
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important of these monuments still standing will be covered in 
Chapter 16. But important, too, and possessed by every camp re¬ 
gardless of size, was a cemetery. The interested vacationer could 
easily spend a summer hunting out these ancient burying grounds. 

The cemeteries, of course, fall into a definite pattern: the 
graying picket fence, the stereotyped sentiments carved on old 
stones, the rotted wooden markers, the weeds, and the occasional 
pine growing up straight and tall from a sunken grave. But each 
has its point of special interest. There’s the tombstone in Cripple 
Creek that reads succinctly: he called bill smith a liar. Larger 
and better kept than many is the Dory Hill Cemetery, just off Colo¬ 
rado 119 north of Blackhawk, which contains the graves of many 
early settlers of the Blackhawk-Central City district. West of 
Crested Butte is Irwin Cemetery, marked with a special granite 
monument in 1958. It was abandoned in 1885, and today it is al¬ 
most the only remaining evidence of “the bright promise of ruby 
silver [which] drew 5,000 people to this area in 1879 fr° m as far as 
England and Scotland.” The Buckskin Joe Cemetery near Alma is 
but one of many in the Alma-Fairplay area. In the mountains west 
of Boulder there are interesting graveyards at Sunshine, Ward, 
Nederland, and Caribou. An old pioneer cemetery rests against the 
slope of Blanca Peak south of Great Sand Dunes. But Tincup has 
perhaps the most elaborately fascinating burying ground of all: 
here, on four separate knolls south of the town, are plots reserved 
for Catholics, for Protestants, for Jews, and for those who died with 
their boots on. 


-x 

THE “BOOMING” GHOSTS 

Finally, of course, there are those historic mining towns which have 
managed a comeback of sorts. In this category the most noteworthy 
are Central City, Aspen, and Cripple Creek. Each of them, as indi¬ 
cated in Part I, could well serve as headquarters for an entire vaca¬ 
tion. In addition to sharing in the general post-World War II travel 
boom that has benefited all parts of the state, each has performed a 
bit of bootstrap service on its own. Cripple Creek, the only one of 
the three which has looked backward to the original source of its 
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well-being—gold—started things off in 1939 by setting to work on 
the ambitious Carlton Tunnel. This privately financed, 32,927- 
foot-long shaft to drain water from the Ajax, Portland, Cresson, 
Vindicator, and other rich mines in the district has freed an esti¬ 
mated $13,000,000 in previously flooded gold ore. Central City, on 
the other hand, has based its renaissance ( ch . 2) firmly on the well- 
worn boards of its opera house. Aspen, for good measure, has put 
culture and siding to work as a year-round tandem on behalf of its 
own revival. 



CHAPTER 


* 16 * 

Colorado Waldorfs and 
Metropolitans 


-K ONE CAN TELL A LOT ABOUT THE PERSONALITY OF 
people by studying their habits of dress—what they wear and some¬ 
times, as in the case of women, what they do not wear. And one 
can also leam a good deal about the personality of towns by exam¬ 
ining their building habits—the kind of materials they use, the 
style of architecture they prefer, the type of structures they put up, 
and when. The case in point is the Colorado mining camps and 
the almost unfailing haste with which they erected large, durable, 
and at times extremely lavish hotels, which often contrasted quite 
sharply with the tent saloons, false-fronted stores, ramshackle dance 
halls, log cabins, and clapboarded houses that surrounded them. 

Other settlements have been more deliberate in this matter of 
providing visiting dignitaries with first-class hostelries. Santa Fe 
waited some 300 years for its truly distinctive La Fonda. Colorado 
Springs was nearly 75 years old before it got that ne plus ultra of re¬ 
sorts, the Broadmoor. Even Denver—essentially a mining town it¬ 
self—staggered along from 1858 to 1892 without its now-famous 
Brown Palace. 111 But the boom mining towns themselves did not do 

* It must be admitted, however, that the Brown’s opening-night festivi¬ 
ties on August 12,1892, were carried out in the grand manner, with hundreds 
of smartly uniformed Knights Templar on hand to enjoy the Consomm6 Ren¬ 
aissance with Amontillado, Mountain Trout Ravigotte with Josephshofer, Filet 
of Beef & la Godard with Chateau Pontet Canet, Terrapin en Caisse a la 
Maryland with Dry Monopole, and the other six courses. Henry C. Brown had 
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business that way. Instead of waiting for a sufficient demand to 
warrant the expense of a truly de-luxe hotel, they built largely on 
the expectation of such a demand. In some cases they provided such 
lavish quarters in the middle of a mountain wilderness that visiting 
Horace Greeleys, road-showing Edwin Booths, and touring Presi¬ 
dent Grants simply had to schedule a stopover to see what all the 
shouting was about. Nor did the prosperous mining camps stop 
with the building of fine hotels. If the physical man deserved the 
best, so, in their opinion, did the inner man. Many of the towns 
followed through with impressively large, well-appointed opera 
houses. Taken together, these Colorado Waldorfs and Metropoli¬ 
tans—proudly preserved and, in some cases, lavishly refurbished— 
give the vacationer a keen insight into the dreams and aspirations 
of the rough, hard-fisted men who first built the state. 

-x 

CENTRAL STARTS IT OFF 

Of the many fine hotels built in the state's mining camps, at least 
four stand out: Central City's Teller House, Georgetown's Hotel 
de Paris, the Hotel Jerome in Aspen, and Silverton's Grand Im¬ 
perial. All four are remarkable in their own right. With the excep¬ 
tion of the Hotel de Paris—which has recently become a museum 
—they continue to attract a discriminating clientele. All were built 
within a bare decade and a half of the day when the first lucky 
prospector made his magic strike. 

driven two yoke of oxen to Colorado from St. Joseph, Missouri, in 1869, and 
had later homesteaded 160 acres of what is now downtown Denver. Civic- 
minded, he donated the land on which the Capitol was built, reserving the 
triangular plot of ground now covered by the hotel as a close-in pasture for his 
cow. By 1887 he was wealthy enough to give the city a hotel worthy of its 
ambitious pretensions (ch. 1 ). Arizona sandstone and Colorado red granite 
were brought in for the Italian Renaissance exterior. The 10-story open-lobby 
design was chosen to give each of the 440 rooms—furnished at a cost of 
$4,000 apiece—an outside exposure. As an added innovation, he put the din¬ 
ing-room on the eighth floor (it was brought down to the lobby level in 1900) 
to give diners an awe-inspiring panorama of some 200 miles of the Rockies' 
spiny, snow-covered back range. The table service was sterling, the china the 
finest of Haviland and Morel Limoges. The gleaming linen was made to order 
in Ireland. The wainscoting, like that in the lobby, was of polished onyx, and 
recessed window ledges held cut flowers and lamps that burned perfumed oil. 
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The Teller House owes its existence, as well as its name, to 
Heniy M. Teller, Colorado’s first United States Senator. It met a 
real need. Within a few years after the discovery of gold in Gregory 
Gulch in 1859 (c®. 2), Central City had a population of some 15,- 
000. And by the mid-i86o’s its more civic-minded citizens were 
clamoring for a first-rate hotel. Charles Wentworth had done his 
best, sending to Chicago for the new mattresses that made his 
Connor House “the only hotel in the city having anything but hay 
beds.” But the Daily Register was still righteously indignant. Point¬ 
ing out in early 1869 that the town was almost xo years old, the 
paper declared: “We are the wealthiest community in Colorado 
Territory, yet we have no hotel fit to stop in.” 

So it was that in May 1871 Teller agreed to take the money 
contributed by local boosters—one of whom was Wentworth him¬ 
self!—and build a hotel to cost not less than $30,000. He began in 
July. The hotel was opened for business on June 24,1872, having 
cost something better than $100,000. Running water was installed, 
brought from the Teller Springs in Prosser Gulch. Rooms were 
“without transom,” and each door was provided with “a patent 
safety lock. . . . Guests may therefore lie down to peaceful slum¬ 
bers, undisturbed by apprehension of getting their heads blown off 
or valuables lifted by burglars. 

Seventy-five couples attended the grand inauguration ball on 
June 27. “The festivities continued until daylight,” the Register re¬ 
ported, “when the large assembly retired in good order to their re¬ 
spective homes. This notice ought now to conclude with a grand 
display of rhetorical pyrotechnics, but charity toward our readers 
forbids. We have said the ball was a triumph, we now reiterate the 
declaration.” And the hotel—extensively renovated in 1932 after it 
was taken over by the Central City Opera House Association—has 
been “a triumph,” too, right down to the present. Of particular in¬ 
terest, besides the fine old bar, the murals, and the (not quite) 
original “Face on the Barroom Floor,” are the historical items in 
the lobby, the landscaped grounds that separate the hotel from the 
opera house, and the lushly decorated upstairs suite that H. A. W. 
Tabor provided for Baby Doe (ch. 13) while he was still incon¬ 
venienced by Augusta. 

The Hotel de Paris in Georgetown is a monument to Louis 
Dupuy, one of the most fascinating ne’er-do-wells Europe ever sent 
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to America. Bom in France, he traveled widely and worked at a 
variety of jobs before appearing in Georgetown around 1870. He 
has been described as “an innkeeper who hated his guests, a phi¬ 
losopher, a poet who left no written record of his thoughts, a de- 
spiser of women who gave all he had to one, an aristocrat, a 
proletarian, a pagan, an arcadian, an atheist, a lover of beauty” and 
a number of other things. But he built the square two-story hotel— 
with its metal lion guarding the side gate to an enclosed courtyard 
and its crowning cheval-de-frise of gilded spikes—largely with his 
own hands. From 1875 to 1900 it was known throughout the West 
for its French culture, its French wine and food delicacies, and its 
erratic, highhanded European hospitality. The hotel boasted steam 
heat. The marble lavatory in each of the eight upstairs bedrooms 
had hot and cold water. Throughout the hostelry there was the 
authentic gentility of carved walnut furniture, thick carpets, dia¬ 
mond-dust mirrors, fine sculpture and paintings, silver casters, 
china closets filled with Haviland, and an extensive French library. 
Carefully preserved and displayed now by the Colonial Dames 
(adm.), it remains a comer of France deep in the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains. 

The Hotel Jerome in Aspen (ch. 10) — a large three-story stone 
structure with a skylighted lobby—was built by Jerome B. Wheeler 
in 1889 in the same grand manner and publicized in the same florid 
style. It boasted that “nothing was wasted in external touches or 
architectural extravagance.” But it had 100 “choice rooms, single 
and en suite,” and its bathrooms, barber shop, and billiard and bar 
rooms were “models of costly elegance”; its dining-hall was “capa¬ 
cious and handsomely arranged.” It could even point with tradi¬ 
tional pride to a unique elevator, operated by water power and 
controlled by ropes pulled by the passengers. As for the grand ball 
that opened the hotel on November 28, it rivaled “in luxurious 
splendor some of the festivals of the capital of ancient Rome.” 
Beautiful women “flitted like birds of paradise in their glorious 
plumage,” and the banquet, prepared by a M. Fronesca who had 
but recently arrived from Paris, “embraced every gustatory luxury 
which eastern and southern markets could furnish.” Today, tlianlrc 
to Benefactor Paepcke, the Jerome is still the Victorian masterpiece 
it was in 1889, with some latter-day niceties added for good mess - 
ure. 
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The Grand Imperial in Silvertqn (ch. 7) dates back to the 
early 1880’s, when a visiting Englishman, W. S. Thompson, de¬ 
cided that the camp was destined to be "the best town in the 
southern portion of Colorado.” As such, it needed a first-class hotel, 
and the Grand (Imperial was added much later) was the result, 
the “finest hotel on the western slope except La Veta * at Gunni¬ 
son.” It was completed in 1883, and until 1908 its second floor 
was rented to San Juan County for use as a courthouse. In 1950 it 
was extensively remodeled. Today each of the 42 rooms has its own 
bath, but little has been changed otherwiife to disturb the Gay 
Nineties atmosphere. A life-size Lillian Russell smiles down be¬ 
nignly from an ornate gilded frame on guests as they start up the 
carpeted stairs. Near by is the massively handsome cherry bar with 
its fine horseshoe mirrors. There are also an excellent dining-room 
and a fascinating historical museum (ch. 20). 

* 

OTHER COLLECTOR’S ITEMS 

There are many more of these old mining-camp hotels, of course. 
Still fascinating is the Hotel Vendome in Leadville (ch. 13), 
opened in 1885 as the Tabor Grand Hotel. Long departed, how¬ 
ever, is "Powder House Billy/' who tended its elaborate bar and on 
at least one occasion knocked out a guest who refused to pay for 
his drinks on the grounds that he did not wish to encourage in¬ 
temperance. Cripple Creek offers the Palace and the Imperial 
(ch. 4), which was built in 1896 and recently restored. Dating 
back to 187a is the Miners Hotel in Gold Hill, a near-ghost north- 

* Built in 1884 so that its pavement formed the platform of the Denver 
and Rio Grande tracks, the La Veta was an ornate four-story showplace. It 
sported balconies, fifth-story dormers, pressed-iron cornices and furbelows. The 
100 high-ceilinged rooms, each with its own fireplace, boasted black-walnut 
furniture and handsome chandeliers. And for many years the management, in 
a notable gesture of civic pride, pledged itself to serve guests free on days when 
the sun failed to shine—only 17 days over one 25-year period. But the hotel 
fell on hard times as the town moved away from the railroad. And during 
World War II—just before the town realized what a uniaue museum piece it 
possessed—a contractor bought the old building, auctioned off the furnishings, 
scrapped the top three stories, and converted the shell into a garage! Szc transit 
glona mundi . 
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west of Boulder. The 25-room log building, now a vacation resort 
for working girls of the Chicago area, still contains many of its 
original furnishings and decorations. Of its fine cuisine in the days 
when the mines were operating, Eugene Field once wrote: 

’nd I feel a sort of yearnin’ ’nd a chokin’ in my throat 

'When I think of Red Hoss Mountain ’nd of Casey’s tabble 
dote. 

Telluride’s old three-story Sheridan Hotel is notable for its long 
staircase, which cuts through the middle of the structure, rising in 
one long flight to the back of the third floor. A door from its sec¬ 
ond floor leads directly to the stage of the recently refurbished 
opera house right beside it. Durango’s Strater Hotel , built in 1886, 
is interesting for its Diamond Belle bar and general Gay Nineties 
d6cor. The ornate three-story Beaumont Hotel in Ouray (ch. 8) 
dates back to 1886. Patterned after a hotel in Paris, its open ro¬ 
tunda in the lobby served as a model for architects of Denver’s 
Brown Palace. All the materials and furnishings were brought in 
over the mountains by wagon trains from Gunnison, 100 miles to 
the east. 

The Hotel Splendide in Empire (ch. 2) was built in 1873 as 
the Peck House. Only recently restored, the two-story frame build¬ 
ing is interesting for its carved walnut furniture, gold-leaf mirrors, 
mahogany sleigh beds, and general air of genteel comfort and good 
living. Proprietor Frank Peck built a powerhouse, still standing, to 
supply his hotel and the town of Empire with electricity. He also 
had a telephone installed. Most remarkable perhaps of the con¬ 
veniences he provided for his guests was the water system: cutting 
thousands of one-inch-long sections of quaking aspen limbs, he 
burned them hollow with a heated iron, then fitted them together 
to create a serviceable pipeline to the hotel from the spring on a 
near-by hill. 

No roundup of famous old Colorado hotels would be com¬ 
plete without consideration of the venerable Windsor in Denver, 
despite the fact that it is no longer a fashionable hostelry and is, 
indeed, threatened with physical extinction (ch. 1). This impres¬ 
sive six-story stone structure—which looks something like a French 
chateau and is supposedly modeled on Windsor Castle—was built 
in 1880 on Larimer Street, then the social, cultural, and political 
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center of the young city. The Windsor played an intimate role in 
all these affairs. It served as a meeting-place for the Colorado legis¬ 
lature while the Capitol was being built. And, from all reports, the 
Windsor sessions must have been among the gayest in the state's 
history. As one source has it, “the strain of deliberation” was fre¬ 
quently broken “by pleasant sorties to the far-famed Windsor bar.” 
When important bills got wet, as they sometimes did, they were 
taken to the kitchen to dry before being signed. The two bullet 
holes in the ceiling of that same bar, however, were not the work of 
a lawmaker. Supposedly they represent the indignation of that al¬ 
most legendary female badwoman of the Lead-Deadwood area. 
Calamity Jane, whom a brash barman had refused service on the 
grounds that a woman shouldn’t be in such a place. And the Wind¬ 
sor, of course, has its memento of H. A. W. Tabor and Baby Doe 
—their lavish honeymoon suite with its hand-carved walnut bed, 
square piano, and old-fashioned high bathtub once encrusted with 
gold. With an eye apparently fixed on Cleopatra, Baby Doe al¬ 
legedly performed her ablutions while servants poured water from 
gold-plated pitchers. 


* 

SOME COLORADO OPERA HOUSES 

The opera house was another dramatic symbol of growth and sta¬ 
bility, and many of the larger mining camps got to work building 
one as soon as they had taken care of the more pressing hotel situa¬ 
tion. A number of them remain, in varying stages of disrepair, but 
only the Centred City Opera House —excellently proportioned and 
decorated simply in Empire style—still performs its intended func¬ 
tion (ch. 2i). The stone building with its four-foot walls was 
opened on March 4,1878, and for the next decade drew to its stage 
some of the finest talent in the country, including Emma Abbott, 
Mme Janauschek, Lotta Crabtree, Edwin Booth, and many other 
celebrated actors and singers. 

Almost equally celebrated is the W heeler Opera House in 
Aspen. On the top floor of a three-story brick building near the 
Hotel Jerome, the theater welcomed some 800 people to its open¬ 
ing performance of the King’s Fool on April 23, 1889. In keeping 
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with the rich Victorian taste of the Western mining towns, it was 
lavishly decorated with gilt and velvet. The atmosphere that first 
night “was filled with delicate odors that added an oriental touch 
to the scene.” It was later learned that an enterprising Aspen drug¬ 
gist had “perfumed the satin programs for the ladies.” Two fires in 
19x3 virtually destroyed the old theater, but a partial restoration 
permitted an informal reopening in 1948, since when it has been 
used regularly. 

Leadville’s Tabor Grand Opera House (ch. 13) is another 
monument to the colorful silver king. On the second floor of a 
four-story bride building, it opened November 21, 1879, by pre¬ 
senting The Serious Family and Who’s Who. Attendance was poor, 
however, as the town was still preoccupied with the Vigilantes’ re¬ 
cent hanging of two men from the rafters of the unfinished court¬ 
house a few steps away. But the arrival in 1882 of the Abbott Eng¬ 
lish Opera Company created a genuine flurry of excitement. For 
this gala event “plug hats, heretofore a rarity, suddenly appeared 
on the heads of male bipeds,” according to the Chronicle, and “the 
ladies came in full bloom; flashy dresses, white opera hats, and col¬ 
ors flying.” Later that same year a warm welcome was extended to 
Oscar Wilde. Dressed in black velvet, with knee breeches and 
black stockings, he spoke on “The Practical Application of the 
Aesthetic Theory to Exterior and Interior House Decoration, 
with Observations on Dress and Personal Ornament.” If the min¬ 
ers understood little of what he had to say, they were frankly im¬ 
pressed by his ability to handle hard liquor. 

Everything considered, the miners did build Colorado in the 
last four decades of the nineteenth century. In their hotels and in 
their opera houses they erected lasting monuments to the state’s 
mining industry. But their approach to the matter was essentially 
as forthright and down-to-earth as was their appreciation of Oscar 
Wilde. Tabor pretty well summed it up on the opening night of 
his omate Tabor Grand Opera House in Denver (ch. 1 ). Having 
spotted an oil portrait in the lobby, he hunted up Bill Bush, his 
partner, and asked who it was. “That’s Shakespeare,” Bush an¬ 
swered, going on to explain that he was the world’s most famous 
writer of plays. Tabor’s reply typified a lot of gold-camp thinking of 
that day. “Well, what the hell has he ever done for Colorado?” he 
demanded finally. “Take it down and put my picture up there.” 
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For the Rail Fans 


A colorful part of the old west which had lived on 
long p’ist its time died officially on the last day of Janu¬ 
ary. On that day, the San Juan . . . joined the handcart, 
the covered wagon and the Concord coach on the pages 
of history. 

-K THIS “OBITUARY” APPEARED IN A 1951 ISSUE OF GREEN 
Light, house organ of the Denver and Rio Grande Western Rail¬ 
road. It chronicled the demise of the line’s Alamosa-to-Durango 
passenger service, the disappearance of the last regularly scheduled 
narrow-gauge passenger train in the United States. Since then many 
less glamorous freight trains have joined the San Juan “on the pages 
of history,” along with several hundred miles of the once-bustling 
narrow-gauge lines themselves. (Standard gauge is four feet, eight 
and one-half inches. Narrow gauge refers to any track width less 
than that, but through the West it has generally meant three feet.) 
With them has gone a colorfully exciting part of the Old West. 

Railroading has played a vital role in the development of Colo¬ 
rado. To the ghost towns (ch. 15) and the pretentious hotels and 
opera houses (ch. 16) it has added its own monuments to the 
state’s mining past. From the time the first rails reached Colorado 
in 1870 * to the turn of the century, each new gold and silver rush 

* Rails of the Union Pacific, the nation’s first transcontinental railroad, 
“touched” Colorado in 1869 at Julesbura ( ch . 3) in the extreme northeastern 
comer of the state. The first line actually built into the state was the Denver 
Pacific, which started Cheyenne-to-Denver service on June 24,1870. The first 
train from Kansas City on the Kansas-Pacific (now the UP) arrived on August 
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was followed by an almost equally frenzied attempt to build a rail¬ 
road in to serve it. All-important to the camps was a dependable 
means of transporting supplies in and carrying ores out. Through¬ 
out the 1880's and 1890’s a gallant army of these narrow-gauge 
trains—together with a scattering of standard-gauge equipment— 
was huffing its way over several thousand miles of tracks, scaling 
treacherous mountain passes and probing dangerously precipi¬ 
tous canyons to stitch the state together into a growing, completely 
solvent economy. 

Sometimes, of course, the rush was so short-lived that it died 
even before the jerry-built tracks could reach it. In other cases— 
that of the fantastically rich Cripple Creek district, for example— 
the boom was so great that not one, but three rail lines linked it 
to the outside world. But today most of the mines are quiet. An 
excellent system of roads links the towns, allowing tfbcks, buses, 
and cars to handle the bulk of the formerly rail-borne freight and 
passengers. As a result, much of the trackage west of the moun¬ 
tains (with the exception of the D&RGW’s Y-shaped main lines 
west from Denver and Pueblo) has been abandoned. Thanks to 
the fact that there is no scrap value to laboriously laid-out right-of- 
ways, the roadbeds remain, and many of them can be driven in the 
family car. The vacationer, then, who would get yet another point 
of view from which to appreciate the state’s heroic mining booms 
—and at the same time enjoy some seldom-seen sections of un¬ 
is, 1870. On October 27 of the same year the Denver and Rio Grande was 
incorporated by General William J. Palmer (ch. 4). Defeated by the Santa 
Fe Railway in 1878 in the struggle for control of the Raton Pass route into 
New Mexico (ch. 5), Palmer in turn won the “Royal Gorge War" from the 
same line and pushed his narrow-gauge tracks westward. 

On April 8, 1883, track gangs from the east and west met at the Colo- 
rado-Utah line to complete the longest narrow-gauge line in North America. 
The Rio Grande’s standard-gauge main line from Denver to Ogden over Ten¬ 
nessee Pass was not completed until 1890. In the meantime, the Colorado & 
Southern, the Burlington, the Rock Island, and the Missouri Pacific had all 
built lines into the state from the east and south. More than 200 railroads had 
filed articles of incorporation I Only a score of them, however, actually came 
into existence. The state’s last major line was the Denver, Northwestern Pa¬ 
cific, built by David Moffat in 1904. Reorganized later as the Denver and 
Salt Lake (now owned by the D&RGW), it represented Moffat’s dream of 
building a direct line between the Colorado and Utah capitals. But the D&SL 
never got beyond Craig (ch. 11). Construction of the Moffat Tunnel, 1922-7, 
and completion in 1934 of the Dotsero Cutoff line to connect the D&SL with 
the D&RGW finally gave Denver its position on a transcontinental line. 
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the spectacular Royal Gorge, he will see one point where the walls 
of the canyon are so close together that there is room only for the 
Arkansas River. Here railroad engineers devised a steel-girder sus¬ 
pension for the roadbed. This so-called Hanging Bridge, built in 
1878, was hailed as one of the greatest engineering feats of its time, 
and it still remains the only such railroad bridge in the world. 

In the Southwest, last stronghold of the three-foot gauge, the 
vacationer can easily re-create the past by stepping aboard the SiL 
verton, the last “legitimate" narrow-gauge passenger train in the 
country. From Durango, the 10-car train probes a leisurely course 
up the sheer-walled canyon of the Animas River to Silverton 
(ch. 7), then turns around and heads home again. (Runs are 
scheduled for Sundays, Wednesdays, and Fridays in early June, 
daily from then on through Labor Day.) With a two-hour pause 
for lunch and sightseeing, the 90-mile round trip pretty well fills a 
9-to-6 day. For his ticket the passenger gets almost more rugged San 
Juan Country scenery than his eyes can grasp and a nostalgically de¬ 
lightful insight into what life in this section was really like in the 
nineteenth century. 



CHAPTER 


* 18 * 

On Mountains and 
Mountain Passes 


* NIL SINE NUMINE IS COLORADO’S OFFICIAL MOTTO: 
Nothing without the Deity. Certainly it is apt. For most of the 
state’s vacation attractions—the lofty mountains and awesome 
canyons, the sparkling streams and lush forests, even the mining 
towns, booming and ghosted—owe their existence to a prolonged 
series of volcanic upheavals which began near the close of the Meso¬ 
zoic era some 80,000,000 years ago. To be sure, the region had been 
racked and tom by a score of volcanic explosions before that, just 
as it had been submerged at least four times, wholly or in part, by 
invading seas. But Colorado’s basic mountain structure, geologists 
agree, was pretty well determined by this late-Mesozoic outburst, 
which at the same time pushed up to the surface, or near it, the 
state’s rich metallic-ore deposits. It remained only for subsequent 
ages of wind, rain, and glacial erosion to sculpture the mountains 
and canyons to their present countours and to expose just enough 
tantalizing gold fragments (ch. 15) to open the flood gates to the 
Fifty-niners. 

But the Deity, extremely generous in endowing Colorado with 
scenic wonders, was surprisingly casual in distributing them. The 
Continental Divide, of course, runs the length of the state from 
north to south. But the curvatures in this so-called “backbone" of 
the North American continent would furrow the brow of the 
most indulgent orthopedist. Entering the state from Wyoming 
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along the Sierra Madres and the Park Range, the Divide veers sud¬ 
denly to the east to follow the Rabbit Ears. Then at the comer of 
Rocky Mountain National Park it makes a right-angle turn to the 
south, cutting along the crest of the Front Range to the Loveland 
Pass area, where it swings back sharply to the west and south. Fi¬ 
nally, after tracing out the watershed between the Arkansas River 
and the west-flowing Colorado and Gunnison rivers—along the 
Sawatch and Collegiate ranges, the state’s loftiest—it makes one 
last horseshoe bend to the west, around the sprawling watershed of 
the Rio Grande, before dropping south into New Mexico. The 
snowy Sangre de Cristos, one of the state’s most spectacular ranges, 
complete Colorado’s rugged north-south barrier. But they stand 
well to the east of the Divide, as do the state’s three best-known 
mountains: Pikes Peak, Mount Evans, and Longs Peak. Many in¬ 
dividual mountains and entire ranges—including the Gore, Mos¬ 
quito, La Plata, and San Miguel—also stand apart from the Divide, 
breaking up the western two thirds of the state into a maze of nar¬ 
row canyons and broad valleys. 

Colorado’s "Top of the Nation” claim is easy to document. 
With an average elevation of 6,800 feet, the state boasts 75 per 
cent of the land in the United States * lying 10,000 feet or more 
above sea level and 54 of the 69 mountains standing 14,000 feet or 
higher. In addition, it possesses more than 1,000 other named peaks 
at least two miles high. All of which, of course, poses something of 
a challenge. "Because it is there” was sufficient reason to send sev¬ 
eral generations of climbers up the wind-lashed slopes of Mount 
Everest. And the vacationer, when he sees the massive front wall of 
the Rockies, has the same urge. The East Slope, despite its many 
attractions, is not all of Colorado, and he knows it. Like the bear 
in the old song, he wants to see what lies on the other side. 

Thanks to modem highways, the task is both simple and en¬ 
joyable. Generally speaking, mountains are crossed by way of 
passes, notches or saddles between two higher flanking peaks. The 
road—or trail—usually climbs out of the valley along the course of 

* The author is aware of, and indeed approves of, the entry of Alaska 
into the Union. But the assimilation of a 49th set of facts and figures into the 
official record books will require years of governmental paperwork. For the 
statistical purposes of this book, the United States must be considered—apolo¬ 
getically—as still having but 48 states. 
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a stream, vaults the saddle as best it can, and then descends along 
the most convenient stream on the other side. There are more than 
300 of these high mountain passes along the Continental Divide 
and its satellite ranges in the 1,200-mile sweep of the Rockies from 
northern New Mexico to Canada. Colorado alone possesses 136 
named passes,* about half of which can be driven in the family 
auto. The best known of these passes are listed alphabetically in 
the table below. In the first group are those included in either the 
federal or state highway system. All but a few of them are paved, 
and most are kept open all winter. The second group includes those 
passes which are maintained either by the counties they serve or 
by the United States Forest Service. Although most of these are 
gravel-surfaced or plain dirt, all are generally open and completely 
safe to the summertime motorist, except perhaps following a rain¬ 
storm. (If one prefers to put discretion before valor, he can always 
inquire locally before attempting them.) The third group contains 
just a few of the score or more jeep roads that Colorado possesses, 
many of them only recently re-opened to traffic since the post-war 
boom in jeeping (ch. 19). 


Mountain Passes in the Colorado Vacationland 


* Major mountain passes kept open all winter 
t Mountain passes that are paved 
(AH locations are in Colorado unless specified .) 

MOUNTAIN ALTITUDE LOCATION BY NUMBERED HIGHWAY 

PASS IN FEET AND NEAREST TOWN OR CITY 


I. PASSES ON FEDERAL AND/OR STATE HIGHWAY SYSTEMS 


t* Berthoud Pass 11,314 

* Cochetopa Pass 10,032 

Cumbres Pass 10,022 

t* Fremont Pass 11,318 

t* Gore Pass 9,524 

* Hoosier Pass 11,541 

Independence Pass 12,095 

t* Kenosha Pass 10,001 


US 40, W of Denver 
Colorado 114, SE of Gunnison 
Colorado 17, W of Antonito 
Colorado 91, N of Leadville 
Colorado 84, NW of Kremmling 
Colorado 9, N of Fairplay 
Colorado 82, SE of Aspen 
US 285, SW of Denver 


* Highest named pass in the United States is Mosquito, that “highway of 
frozen death" to the miners of the Fairplay and Leadville districts who trudged 
it wearily in the 1860’$. Its altitude is a staggering 13,180 feet, yet, curiously 
enough, it lies seven miles south of the Continental Divide. 
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La Manga Pass 10,230 

t* La Veta Pass 9,382 

Lizard Head Pass 10,222 

t* Loveland Pass 11,992 

t Milner Pass 10,759 

f * Molas Divide 10,91 o 

t * Monarch Pass 11,312 

t* Muddy Pass 8,772 

t* Poncha Pass 9,°io 

t * Rabbit Ears Pass 9,$80 

t* Raton Pass 7,834 

t*Red Mountain Pass 11,018 
t* Tennessee Pass 10,424 

f Trail Ridge Crest 12,183 

t* Trout Creek Pass 9,346 

f* Vail Pass 10,603 

t * Wilkerson Pass 9 , 5 2 5 

t * Willow Creek Pass 9,683 

t * Wolf Creek Pass 10,850 

f* Palo Flechado Pass 9,107 

Red River Pass 9,852 

t* Sherman Hill Crest 8,835 

t Snowy Range Crest 10,800 

n PASSES ORDINARILY OPEN 

Barter Pass 8,438 

Black Sage Pass 9,745 

Boreas Pass (USFS) 11,482 

Buffalo Pass (USFS) 10,180 

Cameron Pass 10,285 

Cordova Pass 11,005 

Corona Pass 11,680 

Cottonwood Pass 

(USFS) 12,126 

Cottonwood Pass 8,300 

Cucharas Pass 9,994 

Cumberland Pass 12,015 

Douglas Pass 8,268 

Guanella Pass 10,500 

Kebler Pass 10,000 

McClure Pass 9,500 

Shrine Pass 11,075 

Slumgullion Pass 11,361 

Spring Creek Pass 10,901 

Weston Pass 11,900 

Sierra Madres Crest 9,916 


Colorado 17, W of Antonito 
US 160, W of Walsenburg 
Colorado 145, S of Telluride 
US 6, W of Denver 
US 34, W of Estes Park 
US 555, S of Silverton 
US 40, W of Salida 
US 40, NW of Kremmling 
US 285, S of Salida 
US 40, NW of Kremmling 
US 85-87, S of Trinidad 
US 5 50, N of Silverton 
US 24, N of Leadvilie 
US 34, W of Estes Park 
US 24-285, E of Buena Vista 
US 6, W of Dillon 
US 24, W of Colorado Springs 
Colorado 125, N of Granby 
US 160, NE of Pagosa Springs 

US 64, E of Taos, New Mexico 
New Mexico 38, E of Red River 
US 30, SE of Laramie, Wyoming 
Wyoming 130, W of Laramie 


W of Encampment, Wyoming 


IN THE SUMMER TO THE FAMILY AUTO 

NW of Grand Junction 
E of Waunita Hot Springs 
SE of Breckenridge 
E of Steamboat Springs 
SE of Walden 
W of Trinidad 
W of Rollinsville 

W of Buena Vista 
SW of Gypsum 
W of Trinidad 
NE of Gunnison 
S of Rangely 
S of Georgetown 
W of Crested Butte 
SW of Redstone 
N of Leadvilie 
SE of Lake City 
SE of Lake City 
W of Fairplay 
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1X1 PASSES OPEN 


Argentine Pass 

13,132 

Cinnamon Pass 

13,009 

Engineer Pass 

13,175 

Georgia Pass 

11,598 

Marshall Pass 

10,856 

Mosquito Pass 

13,180 

Ophir Pass 

11,789 

Schofield Pass 

10,000 

Taylor Pass 

11,950 

Tincup Pass 

12,154 

Whiskey Pass 

12,802 

Webster Pass 

12,108 


ONLY TO JEEP TRAVEL 

SW of Georgetown 
W of Lake City, SE of Ouray 
W of Lake City, SE of Ouray 
NE of Fairplay 
SW of Salida 
Btwn Fairplay & Leadville 
NW of Silverton 
N of Crested Butte 
S of Aspen 
W of Buena Vista 
W of Trinidad 
NE of Fairplay 


All of the above have one essential in common. All are moun¬ 
tain passes, routes for getting from one side of a mountain, or a 
range of mountains, to the other side. But each has distinguishing 
characteristics as to terrain, type of construction, scenery along the 
way, view from the crest, and history. Any attempt to evaluate them 
is a highly subjective, even arbitrary matter. Every old Colorado 
hand has his favorite passes and his own reasons for preferring 
them. But no two people are likely to agree as to what makes any 
one pass more interesting, more spectacular, or more enjoyable 
than another. The following notes, then, are designed merely to 
give the vacationer some idea of what to expect, should he at¬ 
tempt to make a serious “collection” of these mountain passes. 

Trail Ridge (ch. 3), as the highest continuous highway in the 
United States, is certainly one of the most exciting roads to be 
found anywhere. Rivaling it in the awesome panorama of moun¬ 
tain scenery it commands are Loveland, Red Mountain, Lizard 
Head, Slumgullion, Hoosier, and Cumberland. Monarch has a 
spectacular new above-timberline observation tower more than 
12,000 feet above sea level. Too, it is perhaps the best engineered * 
of Colorado’s “high" passes and, with Berthoud, the least frighten¬ 
ing to the inexperienced mountain driver. Kenosha, one of the 
lowest, is remarkable for the view it offers of incredibly flat South 

* Proof of this is the experience some years back of a busload of football- 
players. With brakes out on the descent of the pass and the bus reaching 
speeds of 100 miles per hour, squad members threw their collective three tons 
of human ballast from side to side on each curve at the signal of the driver, 
and rode it out safelyl 
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Park and the majestic Mosquito Range, which walls it in to the 
west. A similarly breath-taking South Park view can be obtained 
from Davis Overlook, above Como, on the new Boreas road, which 
uses the abandoned roadbed of the Denver and South Park rail¬ 
road. This United States Forest Service newcomer was recently 
constructed as a military practice project by the Twelfth Engineer 
Battalion of the Eighth U.S. Infantry. Other rail-into-auto roads 
(ch. 17) include Corona, Baxter, and Marshall, although the mo¬ 
torist should inquire locally before attempting the last. Other 
USFS roads opened within the past few years are Cottonwood 
and Buffalo. On the summit of Tennessee is the Cooper Hill ski 
area, where the ski troops of the Tenth Mountain Regiment from 
near-by Camp Hale trained during World War II. A few miles to 
the north, Shrine provides one of the very few roadside vantage 
points from which to view the long-famed Mount of the Holy 
Cross. No longer a national monument since rock slides and ero¬ 
sion began to obliterate the perfect symmetry of the cross itself— 
snow-filled ravines that created an upright 1,500 feet in length, 
750-foot arms to either side—the mountain is still impressive in 
spring and early summer. 

La Veta is distinguished by the pretty little Catholic chapel on 
its summit. (A special Mass is celebrated each June 13 on the an¬ 
niversary of the birth and death of the chapel’s builder.) Poncha, 
another comparatively low pass, gives the motorist a striking view 
of the jagged Sangre de Cristos, which form the abrupt east wall of 
the San Luis Valley. It was long used by Indians and Mountain 
Men before Otto Mears (ch. 17) built a toll road over it in 1875. 
Also low, well engineered, and historically important, Raton 
(ch. 5) was once a toll road, as was Cochetopa in 1869. West of 
Raton, Cucharas and Cordova skirt the towering Spanish Peaks 
and open up tremendous vistas of isolated mountain country as 
lovely as the sound and symbolism of the Indian word for the twin 
peaks themselves: Huajatolla, or “Breasts of the World." Many of 
the passes, of course, were pioneered by the miners, and most of 
these— Georgia, Mosquito, Cinnamon, Engineer, Taylor, Tincup. 
and Ophir —can be driven now only in jeeps (ch. 19). But paved 
Red Mountain was blazed by prospectors as early as 1882, and 
Slumgullion was first used as an ore trail in 1879. Finally, if the 
vacationer would thrill to the narrow shelves and precipitous drop- 
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offs that characterized most of the early-day passes, he is advised to 
explore* Independence, * 1 Cumberland , *Red River, * Cameron, 
McClure,*Old Monarch, and ••Douglas. For Colorado mountain 
passes run the gamut from soothing to startling. And there are more 
than enough of each lcind to go around. 

OTHER UNUSUAL MOUNTAIN DRIVES 

One could log all of the mountain passes, however, and still not ex¬ 
haust the pleasures and satisfactions to be found in Colorado 
mountain driving. For one thing, there are those two superb moun- 
taintop climbs: the twisting 20-mile toll road to the 14,110-foot tip 
of Pikes Peak, a vertical ascent of 7,774 feet when figured from 
Manitou Springs; and the soaring 22-mile free road to the top of 
14,260-foot Mount Evans, a 6,700-foot vertical climb from Idaho 
Springs and generally hailed as the highest auto road in the United 
States. (Its inter-university laboratory for the study of cosmic rays is 
also believed to be the highest in the world.) Better than 250,000 
visitors make the first climb each year, approximately half that 
number the second. Both roads are blocked by snow from Septem¬ 
ber through May. For an interesting “extra” on the Mount Evans 
descent, the motorist should take the beautiful Squaw Mountain 
road east from Echo Lake and return to US 40 below Bergen Park. 

Then there are the many shorter scenic drives—to the top of a 
local peak or along the sharp edge of a near-by cliff or ridge— 
which can be found throughout the state. Most of these are built 
and maintained by the town or county as a matter of local pride. 
They are usually free. Almost without fail they provide the visitor 
with a unique view of that particular area. Trinidad’s road to the 
rocky tip of Simpson’s Rest, overlooking the valley of the Purgatoire 
from the north, is typical, as are the drive to the top of Castle Rock, 
which gave its name to the pleasant little town at its base, and the 
Spiral Mountain loop just north of Salida. More ambitious are the 
spectacular toll road to the top of Cheyenne Mountain (ch. 4) in 
Colorado Springs and the twisting Lariat Trail to the top of Look¬ 
out Mountain (ch. 2), 1,695 feet above Golden. Looking down on 
both the town and near-by Clear Creek Canyon, this road also af- 
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fords a remarkable aerial view of Denver spread out over the 
plains to the east. The panorama is especially effective at night 
when, at one point on the road, the motorist finds himself sighting 
down the entire 15-mile length of Colfax Avenue, the capital city's 
east-west axis. 

Another well-known Front Range scenic drive is the road up 
Flagstaff Mountain above Boulder. And for an exciting sample of 
old-fashioned mountain driving, one should tackle Russell Gulch 
out of Idaho Springs. Once the only way to get into the Central 
City area, this twisting shelf road climbs 2,000 feet above the nar- 
now Clear Creek Valley and offers several dramatic overlooks onto 
one of the state’s most historic mining districts. Similar curves and 
switchbacks characterize the breath-taking climb to Lands End, a 
stark promontory on the rim of Grand Mesa (ch. 8) nearly a mile 
above Grand Junction. The road is maintained by the United 
States Forest Service, which also operates the Lands End observa¬ 
tory. And Glenwood Springs’ Lookout Mountain gives the motor¬ 
ist a vantage point half a mile high from which to appreciate the 
red-walled canyons of the Colorado and Roaring Fork rivers. 

In Canon City the convict-built Skyline Drive (ch. 5) is 
unique in that it runs the crest of a limestone hogback. Northwest 
of Meeker (ch. 11) the so-called “Little Burma” roads winds to 
the top of the Danforth Range for some striking vistas of north¬ 
western Colorado rangelands. Finally, there is the new three-mile 
toll road to the 11,200-foot summit of Mount Pisgah just west of 
Cripple Creek which gives one an unexcelled view of the entire 
Cripple Creek-Victor district. Curiously enough, the Mount Pis¬ 
gah “hoax” had given the district a bad name in 1884 when stock- 
promoters started the rush to the area by “salting" a prospect hole 
with gold. 

Canyons have rightly been called “inverted mountains.” Colo¬ 
rado has its share of them, too. The two best known, of course, and 
perhaps the most spectacular, are the Arkansas River’s Royal Gorge 
(ch. 5) and the Black Canyon of the Gunnison (ch. 14). Besides 
the view from the rim of the Black Canyon in the national monu¬ 
ment itself, the adventurous motorist will want to get the water’s- 
edge view from the “Fisherman’s Highway” (ch, 17) west from 
Sapinero, Equally impressive are the many gorges through which 
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the Colorado River flows: bleak Byers Canyon west of Hot Sul¬ 
phur Springs (ch. 12), colorful Glenwood Canyon (ch. 10), and 
sheer-walled DeBeque Canyon east of Grand Junction (ch. 8). 

-K 

SOME MOUNTAIN-DRIVING SUGGESTIONS 

Generally speaking, Colorado’s mountain roads are safer by far 
than the main streets and urban bypasses of the nation’s cities. If 
one follows a few common-sense driving rules, they can also be 
much more enjoyable. The hazards of the notorious “shelf road” 
are largely psychological. The real dangers—in the mountains as on 
city streets and expressways—are more often than not the result of 
carelessness and a willful disregard of the law. Below are a few sim¬ 
ple mountain-driving tips. 

Never stop or pass on a blind cum. Park in designated 
parking areas whenever possible. 

Always stay on the right side of the road—especially on 
sharp curves—no matter how deep the drop-off beyond 
the car's fender. 

In slide areas, watch for rocks on the road. 

On down grades, let engine compression—in a lower 
gear, if necessary—substitute for brakes. Never coast 
downhill; it is both foolhardy and illegal. 

Remember that the car going up a Ml has undisputed 
right-of-way. On one-lane or other narrow roads the de¬ 
scending driver should watch for the approaching car and 
hunt for the turnout when it is necessary. 

Be courteous. Use common sense. 
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For the Sportsman 


* THE SPORTS-CONSCIOUS VACATIONER WILL FIND MUCH 
to entertain and challenge him in Colorado. The Front Range of 
the Rockies serves—as it does in so many other matters—as some¬ 
thing of a demarcation line. Spectator sports predominate on the 
East Slope. Participation sports are the rule on the West Slope. 
There are exceptions, of course. Tennis courts and golf courses 
—an even three dozen of them open to the public—are scattered 
conveniently throughout the eastern region, but they are naturally 
more abundant in the Denver, Colorado Springs, and Pueblo 
areas. Rodeos, which might be considered as spectator sports to all 
but the rider aboard a sun-fishing mustang, can be enjoyed 
everywhere, from Denver down to the smallest crossroads village. 
These, however, are also entertainment features—again except¬ 
ing the bronco rider—and as such are included in Chapter 21. 
Generally speaking, the vacationer who comes to see sports is ad¬ 
vised ot stick fairly close to the plains-side cities. If he would take 
part in sports—whether fishing, hunting, skiing, jeeping, or pack¬ 
tripping—he is urged, with certain qualifications, to try the other 
side of the Rockies.* 

The spectator-sports picture includes professional baseball at 

* A somewhat hybrid “sport”—neither fish nor fowl—is gold panning, 
an innocuous enough pastime today, a century after it was the very life blood 
of the placer camps. It is offered by a number of the tourist-conscious mining 
towns. An Idaho Springs stand along once-rich Clear Creek even proclaims 
“Gold Guaranteed .’ 1 As a scheme for defraying one's vacation expenses, how¬ 
ever, it can perhaps best be compared to the $2.00 window at the nearest 
trade. 
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Denver (American Association) and at Pueblo and Colorado 
Springs (Western League); AAU basketball at Denver (includ¬ 
ing tie national tournament in March); college football at 
Denver, Boulder, Greeley, Fort Collins, Golden, Colorado 
Springs, Alamosa, Gunnison, and Laramie (University of Wyom¬ 
ing); college ice hockey at Denver and Colorado Springs; and 
racing. Since pari-mutuel betting was legalized in Colorado in 
1948, a number of tracks have sprung up along the East Slope. 
The visitor will find horse racing at Denver (June through the 
second week in September, Sundays and Mondays excepted) and 
at Brush (Wednesdays and Saturdays from mid-May to mid- 
June); greyhound racing at Denver (late June through August), 
Colorado Springs (late July into October), Pueblo (mid-May 
through July), and Loveland (mid-May to mid-June, and through 
September). There is also pari-mutuel horse racing at Raton, New 
Mexico (week-ends and holidays from late May to mid-Septem¬ 
ber). 

* 

THE FISHING PICTURE 

Colorado did not, of course, invent trout fishing any more than 
Nepal invented mountain-climbing, but the relationship between 
the two in either case is more than casual. Trout thrive best in cold 
water. As the “Top of the Nation” (ch. 18), Colorado naturally 
possesses more trout waters than most of its less favored neighbors 
—some 8,200 miles of trout streams, plus more than 2,000 lakes, 
most of them in the national forests and open to the fisherman. 
To lend nature a helping hand, the state’s 21 fish hatcheries co¬ 
operate with two federal hatcheries to dump some 20,000,000 
trout, about one quarter of them already of legal size, into Colo¬ 
rado’s public waters each year.* The results pretty well speak for 
themselves. 

* A cloud in the form of a posted sign has recently appeared to dim this 
otherwise bright picture. The general excellence of Colorado's trout fishing has 
resulted in a greatly increased number of anglers. This in turn has led to (1) a 
growing reluctance on Ihe part of landowners to allow free entry to streams 
running through their property, and (2) a somewhat alarming trend on the 
part of sportsman groups to buy or lease choice stretches of streams and dose 
them to public use. As a result, somewhat less than half of the stream miles 
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Colorado sells more than 300,000 fishing licenses a year, al¬ 
most a third of them to visitors. Natives and out-of-staters to¬ 
gether make approximately 1,300,000 visits a year to the national 
forests. (About 13 per cent of the fishing visits to all the national 


Non-Resident Fishing-License Information 

Colorado $3.50 for five days trout: mid-May through October 
$10.00 annual 

Children under 15, other: generally year-round 
no license required 
(half-creel limit) 


New Mexico $3.00 for five days trout: May through November 
$8.00 annual 

Children under 14, warm water: year-round 
no license required 


Utah $4.00 for five days trout: Early June to mid-November 

$10.00 annual 

Children must have warm water: year-round 
regular license 


Wyoming $3.00 for five days trout: May through October 
$10.00 annual 

Children must have other: generally year-round 
regular license 

for further information: Colorado Dept, of Game and Fish, Denver 5 ; 

New Mexico Dept of Game and Fish, P.O. 
Box 2060, Santa Fe; Utah State Dept of Fish and Game, 1596 West North 
Temple, Salt Lake City; Wyoming Game 6 Fish Commission, P.O. Box 378, 
Cheyenne . 


forests occur in Colorado, which ranks second among the 48 states 
in this respect.) In an ordinary year these anglers creel some 13,- 
500,000 trout, three fourths of them Rainbows, the rest mostly 
Eastern brooks, German browns, and native cutthroats. Among the 

on private property is now open to free public fishing. Particularly affected are 
the Laramie, white, and Rio Grande rivers. Fortunately for the visiting sports¬ 
man, the bulk of the state's fishing waters is on public lands. A recent survey 
showed that Colorado could offer the vacationer more than 6,000 miles of 
trout streams subject to no private fees or regulations. Of this total, some 
3,400 miles were accessible by car. 
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better-known and usually more dependable trout streams are the 
Gunnison, Taylor, Frying Pan, Roaring Fork, Eagle, Colorado, 
Williams Fork, Cache la Poudre, Conejos, and Dolores. But even 
better fishing can often be found in the headwaters of these streams 
beyond the ends of the roads. Warm-water fishing exists in Colo¬ 
rado too, of course, generally from the mountains eastward, or 
from the 7,000-foot elevation down. Much of it is available in the 
various irrigation water impoundments, reservoirs subject to water- 
level fluctuation, erratic temperature changes, and other adverse 
factors as far as the fisherman is concerned. Such game fish as wall¬ 
eyes, channel catfish, white bass, and largemouth black bass are 
available, although yellow perch, crappie, sunfish, and bullhead 
catfish are likely to be more abundant. 

-X 

THE HUNTING PICTURE 

A national outdoor magazine recently rated Colorado big-game 
hunting as tops in the nation, giving much of the credit to the 
state's flexible seasons and the excellent management of its game 
herds. There is a good bit of statistical evidence to support the 
claim. A record number of 114,529 deer was killed during the 1957 
season by more than 128,000 licensed hunters, including nearly 
34,000 non-residents. (The over-all success ratio of licenses to deer 
killed was approximately 89 per cent—also a new record—but in 
previous years the ratio among non-residents has gone as high as 
100 per cent.) Colorado regularly ranks among the top half- 
dozen states in the total number of kills. The state’s current deer 
population is estimated to be in excess of 275,000; figures for 
other game animals are set at 40,000 elk, 8,500 antelope, and 6,500 
bear. A recent evaluation of the various deer-hunting areas by the 
state game manager places a “good” tag on the Piceance, Book 
Cliffs, Strawberry Creek, Eagle, and Douglas Creek areas in the 
northwest; on the San Juan Basin, Uncompahgre Plateau, and 
Rio Grande drainage area in the southwest; on the Cache la 
Poudre area to the northeast; on the upper Arkansas River drainage 
area in the center of the state; and, to the southeast, on the Green¬ 
horn and Wet mountains, Spanish Peaks, and other mountain 
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areas along the eastern slope of the Sangre de Cristos. The national 
forests yield about half the total kill each year. In 1957 the leaders 
were White River, San Juan, Grand Mesa-Uncompahgre, Gunni¬ 
son, Rio Grande, and Roosevelt. Other heavy-yield forests were 
Medicine Bow in Wyoming and Ashley in Utah (ch. 14). 


Non-Resident Hunting-License Information 


Colorado 

$50 elk 
$40 deer 


$7.50 second 
deer 

$10 bear 


$10 small game 
and bird 

New Mexico 

$50.25 for deer, 
bear, turkey, 
squirrel 
$50 elk 
$40 antelope 
$15.25 bird 

Utah 

$40 deer 
$15 bird 

Wyoming 

$20 deer 
$25 two deer 
$25 antelope 


$25 bird 
$100 combina- 


tion 


About last two weeks in October 

About the same, but with many “extra" sea¬ 
sons 

Good only in “multiple-license areas" 

Season and areas same as those for deer and 
elk, plus a pre-season 

Ducks, geese, pheasants, quail, wild turkeys, 
chukar partridges, doves 

By area, mid-October to mid-November in 
the northern section 

Limited number available, October 

Limited number available, mid-September 

Grouse, pheasant, quail, prairie chicken 

Late October in Uintas and along eastern 
border 

Generally from October to mid-December in 
Medicine Bow area 

Last 2-3 weeks in September along the south¬ 
ern areas 

(2,500 each year) for elk, deer, bear, birds, 
fish 


The elk kill in Colorado for the past two years has been just 
above the 8,000 mark, divided among some 28,000 hunters, in¬ 
cluding about 5,000 non-residents. In a recent year the state 
ranked fourth in the nation in the number killed, the figure repre¬ 
senting better than 11 per cent of the total kill. Areas that can 
usually be counted on for dependable hunting include the San 
Juan, White River, and Rio Grande forests (which ranked in that 
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order according to the total 1957 kills), North Park, Mount Evans, 
Estes Park, Steamboat Springs, Grand Mesa, and Gunnison. Colo¬ 
rado's antelope hunting cannot compare in numbers to that of 
Wyoming—where as many as 25,000 have been killed in a single 
season—but the 3,302 kill figure for 1957 represents a success ratio 
of better than 80 per cent for the 4,000-plus license-holders. Some 
500 bear are also killed each year. Mountain-lion hunting is a 
year-round favorite in the Wet Mountains, where local cattlemen 
provide the necessary dogs and horses. Dependable small-game 
hunting for pheasants, ducks, and geese also exists along the plains 
to the east of the Rockies. In recent years a limited number of 
mountain-sheep licensed have been issued in Colorado, New 
Mexico, and Wyoming, but they are still restricted to residents. 

-K 

ON THE WAXED-STICK FRONT 

The nation's current skiing fever runs high in Colorado, where 
some of the higher elevations can guarantee up to seven months of 
top-quality snow. (Indeed, Loveland’s Arapaho Basin, at 12,500 
feet, is one of the very few places in the United States which can 
boast true alpine skiing conditions.) At present 31 developed ski 
areas in the state—more are being added each year—provide 58 
lifts and tows. Most of the areas have a special section for begin¬ 
ners, with instructors on hand for private and class lessons. Sev¬ 
eral of the major areas and lodges offer special “Leam-to-Ski 
Weeks,” the package ranging from around $100 to as low as $70. 
Equipment can usually be rented at a week-end rate of from 
$3 to $5. 

With around 350,000 annual winter-sports visitors, Colorado 
ranks third among the states in its use of the national forests. 
Even the non-skier can get in on the fun. More than twoscore 
top ski events and festivals are scheduled throughout the long sea¬ 
son. These include national championships with recognized ex¬ 
perts competing, as well as local celebrations in which the novice 
gets his chance. Steamboat Springs (ch. 11) even schedules races 
for skiers five years old and under. Whether at championship meets 
or hometown get-togethers, the atmosphere is nearly always crisp, 
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MAJOR SKI AREAS 


LIFTS AND 


SKI AREA 

LOCATION 

ALTITUDE 

SEASON 

TOWS 

RUNS 

Arapaho 

Basin 

West slope of 
Loveland Pass 

10,000 to 
12,500 ft. 

Nov. 1 to 
June 1 

2 chair lifts 

3 Poma lifts 

13; 1 

jump 

Aspen 

Aspen 

7,900 to 
11,300 ft. 

Nov. 15 to 
Apr. 15 

7 chair lifts 

2 T-bars, 1 rope 

49 ; 

2 jumps 

Berthoud 

Pass 

US 40, 57 m. 
W of Denver 

10.500 to 

12.500 ft. 

Nov. 1 to 
June 15 

1 chair lift, 
T-bar, rope lifts 

14 

Glenwood 

Springs 

Glenwood 

Springs 

6,000 to 
7,600 ft. 

Dec. 15 to 
Mar. 15 

1 chairlift 

3 

Hidden 

Valley 

Rocky Mtn. 
Nat'l Park 

9,000 to 
11,000 ft. 

Dec. 1 to 
June 1 

2 lifts, shuttle 
buses 

4 ;i 

jump 

Loveland 

Basin 

East slope of 
Loveland Pass 

10,600 to 
12,500 ft. 

Nov. 15 to 
May 30 

2 chairlifts 
rope tow 

6 

Steamboat 

Springs 

Steamboat 

Springs 

6.700 to 

8.700 ft 

Dec. 1 to 
Apr. 1 

T-bar lift 
boat-type tow 

6; plus 

4 jumps 

Winter 

Park 

US 40,67 m. 
W of Denver 

9,000 to 
10,700 ft. 

Dec. 1 to 
Apr. 15 

5 T-bar lifts 
rope tows 

8; plus 

2 jumps 

PRINCIPAL 

“week-end'' ski 

AREAS IN 

COLORADO: 

Climax , atop 11,318-foot 


Fremont Pass; Cooper Hill, 10 miles north of Leadville; Grand Mesa, 42 miles 
from Grand Junction; Monarch, on east flank of Monarch Pass; Pikes Peak, 
25 miles west of Colorado Springs; Stoner, 28 miles north of Cortez; Wolf 
Creek, 33 miles west of Del Norte* 

out-of-state ski areas: Taos Ski Valley, 20 miles northeast of Taos, New 
Mexico, with 3 lifts and lodge that offers ski packages; Skiers’ Park, 10 miles 
•north of Vernal, Utah; and Ryan Park, in the Snowy Range and Wyoming's 
second most popular ski area. 

For a complete list of the state's developed ski areas, together with the facili¬ 
ties and accommodations each has to offer, one can write the Colorado Ski 
Information Center, 225 West Colfax Avenue, Denver 2. 


dry, bright, and informal, “High-fashion” ski clothing is a poor 
•second in importance to a dependable suntan lotion or cream. One 
final “extra” for the vacationer is the summertime operation of a 
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number of the chair lifts for superlative—and effortless—sightsee¬ 
ing. Areas regularly offering this exciting mountain climb include 
Aspen, Glenwood Springs, Berthoud Pass, and Raton Pass. 

-K 

_ THE “MECHANICAL MOUNTAIN GOAT” 

It was in 1946 that W. E. Davis of Ouray begin to fret because so 
many visitors were missing the real beauty of his area by not being 
able to get into the back country beyond the Million Dollar High¬ 
way. He decided to remedy the situation with a jeep, the greatest 
invention since the burro as far as many West Slope Coloradoans 
are concerned. The following year he was in business with the 
state’s first jeep-sightseeing permit. He is still at it, offering a 
variety of tours in all directions from Ouray aboard jeeps that are 
now equipped with such mid-twentieth-century refinements as 
sponge-rubber cushions. Today he has competitors in every comer 
of the mountain country. 

From nearby Silverton, the Grand Imperial Hotel offers sim¬ 
ilar tours into the high mountain wilderness that surrounds both 
towns. (Possessing three fourths of the state’s 54 peaks that are 
14,000 feet or higher, southwestern Colorado is understandably 
short on negotiable auto roads, just as understandably long on 
jeeps and jeep trails.) Routes include the circle jaunt over the 
Continental Divide to Lake City, featuring 13,009-foot Cinnamon 
. Pass an d 13,175-foot Engin eer Pass;, the Stony Pass road to Creede, 
~tKe hair-raising route pioneered by the area’s first settlers; the 
Hermosa Cliffs-Quhir Pass r oute to Telluride; and a swing through 
Ross arid ^Thiskey basins to beautiful Ice Jake Basin. 

Mountain Safari, which began operating out of Walsenburg 
in 1954, offers some of the state’s more extended tours, many of 
them booked by sportsmen hoping to find near-virgin hunting 
stands and fishing waters. The outfit is licensed to operate over 11 
ragged southern Colorado counties. Trips can be arranged by the 
hour as well as by the day or week. With food and camping equip¬ 
ment provided, the cost is not unreasonable. In and around 
Cripple Creek (ch. 4) the visitor can take an inexpensive two- 
hour jeep tour which includes Bull Hill and Battle Mountain, 
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whose fabulous gold mines created no less than 30 millionaires in 
the tax-free period from 1896 to 1900. 

These are representative of what the state has to offer in the 
jeep field. Tours of various sorts are also available in Leadville, 
Buena Vista, San Isabel, Fairplay. Aspen, Moab (Utah), and 
elsewhere. Where organized tours are not available, a jeep can 
almost always be rented. The interested vacationer is advised to go 
to the town’s jeep dealer, if one exists, or the the leading garage. 
The four-wheel-drive vehicle being what it is in the Rocky Moun¬ 
tain West today, someone is almost sure to come up with one, 
with or without a driver-guide. 

Still other off-trail explorations are available to the adven¬ 
turous sportsman-vacationer. “Taking the waters” may have gone 
out of fashion a bit in recent years as far as health-restoring medic¬ 
inal waters are concerned.* But taking to the white waters of 
the West in rubber-bottomed boats is enjoying something of the 
same boom as jeeping. Colorado offers two outstanding examples 
of this comparatively new kind of vacation thrill. Best known per¬ 
haps are the scenic boat trips through Dinosaur National Monu¬ 
ment (era. 14). Information about a variety of these excursions 
into the rugged canyons of the Green and Yampa rivers—from 
one-day trips to leisurely six-day expeditions—can be obtained by 
writing Hatch River Expeditions at Vernal, Utah. Excursions are 
also run regularly into the awesome depths of Black Canyon of 
the Gunnison National Monument. One can obtain information 
on these by writing the Chamber of Commerce at either Gunni¬ 
son or Montrose. 

Utah has its white-water offerings, too. For spectacular trips 
through the colorful gorges of the San Juan and Colorado rivers, 
one should contact Mexican Hat Expeditions (P.O. Box 427, 
Blanding). The Chamber of Commerce at Moab can help to ar¬ 
range excursions on the Colorado and lower Green rivers. Moab, 
incidentally, contributes to yet another means of off-trail vacation¬ 
ing: a variety of air flights over the wildly rugged deserts of south- 

* Mineral baths, however, are still available in the Colorado Vacation- 
land at Manitou Springs, Glenwood Springs, Hot Sulphur Springs, Steamboat 
Springs, Idaho Springs, Mount Princeton Hot Springs, Sauda, Poncha Hot 
Springs, Mineral Hot Springs, Pagosa Springs. O io Caliente (New Mexico), 
and Saratoga (Wyoming). 
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eastern Utah. In Colorado, the Cortez airport can offer similar 
sightseeing flights. Vernal performs the same service for the inac¬ 
cessible Dinosaur country along the Utah-Colorado border. 

To get away from it all, two older—and, many still consider, 
better—methods exist. The horse antedates the jeep and the air¬ 
plane by several years, as does the human foot. And horseback rid¬ 
ing and hiking both play important roles in the sportsman's 
Colorado vacation. Pack trips, of course, have long been a standard 
feature of dude ranching (Appendix B), but one does not have to 
check in at a guest ranch to take part in the fun. An important 
impetus to the pack-in vacation was given in 1924 by the United 
States Forest Service. In that year New Mexico's Gila Wilderness 
was created. Since then some fourscore separate wild or wilderness 
units have been set aside, embracing about 15,000,000 acres of 
USFS lands. These regions, in the words of Bob Marshall, one of 
the movement’s early backers, “contain no permanent inhabita¬ 
tion, possess no means of mechanical conveyance, and are suf¬ 
ficiently spacious that a person may spend at least a week or two 
of travel in them without crossing his own tracks.” 

These primitive areas are often penetrated by pack trips 
originating from near-by dude ranches and mountain lodges. Such 
treks are regularly organized at Steamboat Springs, Gunnison, 
Glenwood Springs, Durango, Bayfield, Lake City, and other sports¬ 
man centers. In 1958 the national forests in Colorado alone 
counted 5,400 wilderness-area visitors. But perhaps the finest way 
to enjoy the nation’s wild areas is with a “Trail Riders of the 
Wilderness” expedition. These concentrated assaults on the West's 
remotest wildernesses were first organized in 1933 by the American 
Forestry Association (919 17th Street NW, Washington, D.C.) to 
enable the public to enjoy at a reasonable cost “the beauty and 
majesty of true primitive country under experienced and organized 
leadership.” Today more than a dozen of these pack trips are 
scheduled each year from July through September. In the Colorado 
Vacationland they penetrate such ruggedly scenic areas as Maroon 
Bells-Snowmass and the San Juans, New Mexico’s Pecos Wilder¬ 
ness, and the High Uintas of Utah. All-expense, they average ten 
days in length and cost around $200 per person. 



CHAPTER 


* 20 * 

Museums, Galleries, and 
Historical Monuments 


-k WITH SHOES, THE QUESTION IS NOT WHETHER THEY 
should be used, but rather which should be selected and how 
much of each should be added. With museums, the question is 
much the same. No one doubts that they play an important role 
in vacationing. Yet too many of them, except to the most con¬ 
firmed museum-goer, could render one’s visit to the Centennial 
State—or any other place, for that matter—quite unpalatable, 
just as no museum, art gallery, or historical shrine of any kind 
would make it flat and meaningless. A museum adds spice to any 
trip. If it happens to be a particularly good museum, it adds even 
more: a third dimension of understanding. 

Getting the “just right" blend is a problem that each vaca¬ 
tioner must solve for himself. In a very real sense, he must spice 
his own vacation to taste by deciding how many museums, of which 
type, to add to his two- or three-week visit. The Colorado Vaca- 
tionland has a good stock for him to choose from: the selection 
is so varied that he can afford to shop around. What follows is a 
brief descriptive rundown of what the area has to offer. Where 
some or much of the information was included in Part I, the chap¬ 
ter reference will be given to complete the story. Where no days or 
hours are given, it may be assumed that the museum is generally 
open daily. Most of diem are free, although some accept dona¬ 
tions on a voluntary basis. 
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* 

THE STATE MUSEUMS 

No vacationer, however casual his interest in such matters may be, 
should miss the Colorado State Museum, across 14th Avenue 
south from the State Capitol in Denver. It presents 36 exciting 
lifelike dioramas portraying the fur trade and Indian days, trans¬ 
portation from travois to airliner, Denver in i860, life at Mesa 
Verde, exhibits of firearms, Indian costumes, weapons, arts and 
crafts, military relics, and pioneer photography, collections of 
pioneer implements, original Western paintings, and Tabor ma¬ 
terial. Ideally, one’s Colorado vacation should start here, so that 
what is seen in the days and weeks that follow will be both more 
enjoyable and more meaningful. 

The State Historical Society also maintains a number of ex¬ 
cellent regional museums and historical sites, most of which have 
been covered in Part I. These include the Hedy House and Dexter 
Cabin at Leadville (ch. 13), depicting household life in the hey¬ 
day of the silver-mining boom; Old Fort Garland (ch. 6) with its 
adobe barracks, soldiers’ theater, dioramas, and historical relics; 
the Ute Indian Museum tribute to Chief Ouray and his wife, 
Chipeta, south of Montrose (ch. 8); Bent’s Fort on the Arkansas 
(ch. 5); and Pike’s Stockade (ch. 6) east of La Jara, with its 
replica of the moated log fortification built by Captain Pike in 
1807. Recently the Society has started work on a small museum at 
old Fort Vasquez (ch. 3), and in a large building taken over in 
Pueblo, a replica of old Fort Pueblo (ch. 5) will be constructed. 
Just as valuable a mirror to the past is the altogether charming 
Hotel de Paris (ch. 2) in Georgetown, carefully preserved and ex¬ 
hibited by the Colonial Dames. There are worth-while college 
museums on the campus of the University of Colorado in Boulder, 
the Colorado School of Mines at Golden, Colorado College at 
Colorado Springs, and Western State College in Gunnison. 

Wyoming’s State Historical Museum (ch. 3) in Cheyenne is 
an equally fascinating storehouse of Western lore and history as 
it applies to the Cowboy State. It contains such items as the rough 
wooden dugout of Mountain Man Jim Bridger, one of the West’s 
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finest gun collections, an interesting collection of old cavalry uni¬ 
forms, and many Indian exhibits. 

* 

THE ART GALLERIES 

The hard-fisted, two-gun West of fact and fancy is rarely con¬ 
sidered as a cradle of culture. Yet from the days of Frederic Rem¬ 
ington, William R. Leigh, Charles Russell, and Alfred Jacob Miller, 
its flamboyant natural scenery, colorful people, and essentially un¬ 
inhibited way of life have appealed to artists. Today both 
Colorado Springs and the Taos-Santa Fe area can claim long- 
established and highly respected art colonies. The center of the 
Springs colony, in name as well as in fact, is the Fine Arts Center 
(ch. 4). Along with its outstanding Western Art Group, it also 
presents—fittingly enough in this day of an expanding Union— 
a very complete collection of Art of Alaska. The best of New Mexi¬ 
can and Southwestern art is exhibited in the Museum of Art in 
Santa Fe. Taos, with its art schools and many resident painters 
(ch. 6), has a number of commercial galleries the visitor will want 
to browse through. 

In Denver, the Schleier Gallery (ch. 1), although quite new, 
has one of the nation’s ranking Oriental collections and a Spanish 
Room considered one of the best in America. Its windows and 
walls are made of stone, panels of which are covered with jeweled 
and painted leather. The Gallery’s Santo Bulto collection is notable, 
too, as are its contemporary-art group and its children’s exhibits. 
Chappell House (ch. 1) has an important American Indian Col¬ 
lection. As the first house in Denver to boast period furnishings, 
the red sandstone mansion is a museum in itself. 

-K 

THE HISTORICAL MUSEUMS 

The field is so broad and varied here that even the history-lover 
will have to specialize. Described in some detail (ch. 12) is Fair- 
play's restored and reconstructed South Park City on Front Street. 
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Anyone who prefers this type of in-place museum will also want 
to see Buckskin Joe, a kind of composite mining town (ch. 5) near 
the Royal Gorge. At least one of the buildings comes from the 
namesake town itself, now a ghost near Alma: it is the log cabin 
that H. A. W. Tabor used in 1861 as a post office and store. Among 
the other structures moved in are a 90-year-old blacksmith shop 
from the Crestone mine on the western slope of the Sangre de 
Cristos and a two-story hotel from Sargents, constructed when the 
first railroad was being built west from Salida over Marshall Pass. 
Of a somewhat similar nature are the Frontier Town near 
Florence, Colorado Springs' Ghost Town, and the simulated Fort 
Jordan near Clayton, New Mexico. What might be called an 
“earlier American” adaptation of this theme is the elaborate In¬ 
dian Village being developed near Ute Pass west of Colorado 
Springs. These last four, “attractions” as much as museums, make 
an admission charge. 

There are also many interesting municipal and county- 
museums. Among those already recommended in the northeastern 
section (ch. 3) are Greeley’s Meeker Museum, the Pioneer 
Museum in Julesburg, the Loveland Museum, and Cheyenne’s 
Jim Baker Cabin. Also worth while is the Fort Collins Pioneer 
Museum (open afternoons and evenings), with its 1844 log cabin, 
Indian artifacts, and northern Colorado frontier relics. The Santa 
Fe Trail Country to the southeast (ch. 5) has a number of note¬ 
worthy small museums, too. Along with its excellent Koshare In¬ 
dian Kiva Museum, La Junta offers the Bent's Fort Museum, 
which contains an old stagecoach and relics from Bent's Fort, as 
well as Indian and pioneer artifacts. The Kif Carson Museum 
(1-5 weekdays) in Las Animas honors the famed scout and In¬ 
dian agent, as does the Kit Carson Museum at Fort Carson south 
of Colorado Springs. (The historic Kit Carson House at Taos has 
already been mentioned. Included in Kit Carson Memorial State 
Park is the old cemetery in which he and members of his family 
are buried.) The Rocky Ford Museum (1-5 weekdays) offers 
mineral specimens along with its pioneer and Indian relics. Pre¬ 
viously recommended for their historical material are Beeson's 
Museum in Dodge City, Kansas, and the Canon City Museum. 
And eminently worth while, although comparatively new and still 
in the process of development, is the Old Baca House and Pioneer 
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Museum in Trinidad. The outline buildings to the rear of the 
ancient Baca home now contain the exhibits, but the house is being 
preserved and will in time be incorporated into the museum. 

The Colorado Springs area (ch. 4) offers the excellent Pio¬ 
neers’ Museum and the privately owned Cripple Creek District 
Museum, housed in an 1896 depot and displaying early-day home 
furnishings and traditional railroad and mining relics. Another 
Mining Museum has opened in near-by Victor. West of Denver 
(ch. 2) are the Jefferson County Museum in Golden, the Pahaska 
Tepee atop Lookout Mountain, which concentrates on William F. 
(Buffalo Bill) Cody, and Central City’s Gilpin County Mining 
and Historical Museum (open June to September 15; admission). 
One of a number of privately owned summertime museums, it 
offers gold-mine tours and railroad, mining, and other historical 
items pertaining to Gilpin County. Elsewhere in the state the 
vacationer will find the Four Comers Museum (daily—but after¬ 
noons only from September 1 to June 1) in Cortez; the Pioneer 
Museum (afternoons only) in Hot Sulphur Springs, housed in the 
Grand County Library building, which was built in 1879; 
and the Salida Museum (open afternoons and evenings). And no 
Silverton visitor should miss the free museum in the Grand Im¬ 
perial Hotel. Of particular interest are its old photographs and 
hand-written business records, pieces of early-day mining equip¬ 
ment (including a curious “dynamite heater” for thawing out 
frozen explosives), old pump organs and player pianos, and a 
fascinating collection of ancient slot machines. 

-X 

NATURAL-HISTORY AND OTHER MUSEUMS 

As might be expected, the Colorado Vacationland has several out¬ 
standing natural-history museums. One of the most visited of these 
•—and one of the best to be found anywhere—is the highly re¬ 
spected Denver Museum of Natural History in City Park. Widely 
acclaimed are its natural-habitat displays of animals, birds, and 
flowers. Also notable are its reconstructed prehistoric animals, in¬ 
cluding an impressive brontosaurus, and its collection of meteors 
and minerals, including an equally impressive—although much 
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more closely guarded—gold display. Of special interest to young 
and old alike are modestly priced Saturday and Sunday Plane¬ 
tarium demonstrations (x, 2, 3, 4 p.m.). Already recommended 
heartily is the Utah Field House of Natural History at Vernal 
( ch . 11). The Moraine Park Museum in Rocky Mountain Na¬ 
tional Park ( ch . 14) displays artifacts of the early-day settlers and 
fur-traders, and Indian relics, along with natural-history exhibits. 
Exclusively anthropological in nature, but rating with the others 
in quality, is the Mesa Verde Museum in Mesa Verde National 
Park. With excellent dioramas and other material, it tells the story 
of the Mesa Verde Indians and their descendants. Still in the de¬ 
velopmental stage is the United States Air Force Academy Museum 
at Colorado Springs. 

There are a number of worth-while “specialty” museums in 
Colorado, several of them the direct outgrowth of hobbies that 
got out of hand. El Pomar Carriage House on the grounds of the 
Broadmoor Hotel in Colorado Springs contains carriages, harnesses, 
saddles, and other Gay Nineties accessories. Antique-auto museums 
can be found at Estes Park and Golden. And Golden offers yet an¬ 
other kind of monument to transportation of another day: the 
fascinating Colorado Railroad Museum (ch. 17), which concen¬ 
trates rather heavily on the state's narrow-guage heritage. In 
Evergreen, the Winston Jones bell collection, containing more 
than 2,000 bells of all types and sizes, is believed to be the third- 
largest in the United States. Included is the metal ball-bell that 
the magician Houdini is supposed to have swallowed regularly in a 
bell-ringing act. The vacationer interested in monetary matters— 
as most are—should visit the money display on the mezzanine 
of the gleaming new First National Bank Building in downtown 
Denver. Along with old photographs and other historical mate¬ 
rial, it includes a collection of gold coins minted in Denver 
City in i860 by the bank’s pioneering predecessor. 
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* 21 * 

On the Colorado 
Vacationland Calendar 


-K NOT CONTENT TO LEAVE TO NATURE ALONE THE UVf- 
poitant matter of attracting and entertaining guests—despite the 
admittedly fine job she has done on the scenery and the climate— 
Colorado has moved forthrightly into the picture with a big and 
varied special-events calendar. More than 85 cities and towns 
throughout the state have pooled resources and wits to devise al¬ 
most 300 different community events. They stage the bulk of 
these during the summer months when the weather is at its best 
and the visitor can most conveniently join in the fun. What fol¬ 
lows does not pretend to be a catalogue of these attractions, a 
complete list of which can always be obtained at the drop of a 
postcard (Appendix D). The intention is merely to present a 
representative cross-section of the special-events calendar. Each va¬ 
cationer has his own particular preferences in such things, and the 
somewhat arbitrary classifications below are made only to help him 
find those events and celebrations in which he is most interested. 

-x 

ON THE CULTURAL SIDE 

Opera. The gold-seekers, as was pointed out in Chapter 16, wanted 
dramatic theater fare almost as soon as they had had time to pitch 
a tent or throw together a crude log cabin. Denver was hardly a 
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year old when, in October 1859, a traveling troupe presented 
Cross of Gold at Apollo Hall, with admissions paid, fittingly 
enough, in gold dust. In the century that has passed since then, 
Colorado has continued to show its interest in the theater. Per¬ 
haps the best indication of this is the July opera season at the 
historic Central City Opera House (ch. 2,16). The revival began 
in 1932 and reached something of a milestone in 1956 when it 
presented the premise of an American opera by Douglas Moore 
and John Latouche, The Ballad of Baby Doe, based on the life of 
H. A. W. Tabor.* Two operas usually make up the season, alternat¬ 
ing for about 33 performances (daily except Monday, matinees 
Tuesday, Thursday, Saturday, and Sunday). The cost of tickets 
and other information can be obtained by writing directly to the 
Central City Opera House Association, 1440 Court Place, Den¬ 
ver 2. All in all, the town strives hard to live up to its “Salzburg of 
America” tag. 

Plays. In this field of the arts, Central City with its August 
season has a bit more competition. Opened in 1890, the Elitch 
Gardens Theater (ch. 1) in Denver is well established and highly 
respected. Denver also has a civic theater group, as do Colorado 
Springs, Greeley, and a number of other Colorado cities. Even 
isolated Tdluride has its Rocky Mountain Players and, since 
1957, a June season of operetta and revues in the old mining 
town’s scrubbed-up opera house (ch. 16). At Steamboat Springs, 
the Perry-Mansfield School presents excellent summer theater fare, 
as do the drama-music programs at Denver University and Colo¬ 
rado University, the latter school having just inaugurated a two- 
week Colorado Shakespeare Festival in August. 

Melodrama. If the early miners had a favorite art form, it was 
undoubtedly the cliff-hanging melodrama, which is enjoying a wide 
boom today. In Cripple Creek the Imperial Players started pre¬ 
senting melodrama in 1949, now stage two-a-day shows in the 
Imperial Hotel’s Gold Bar Room from May 15 through Labor 
Day. Colorado Springs’ Antlers Hotel began offering summertime 

* A month-long play season takes over in the opera house when opera 
bows out at the end or July. As another sign of Colorado's growing theatrical 
maturity, Thomas Hornsby Ferril's prize-winning . . . And Perhaps Happiness 
was introduced in 1958. The play re-creates the state's mining past and brings 
onto the stage the half-legendary dance-hall girl Silver Heels (ch. 12). 
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melodrama in 1949. The Windsor Players, organized in Denver in 
1955, now present their repertoire of melodrama and olio nightly 
(except Sundays) at Henritze’s restaurant. The McClellan Players 
■“proudly present” Gay Nineties plays during August on the stage 
of ancient McClellan Hall in Georgetown (ch. 2 ). 

Music. Colorado musical fare is headed by the Denver Sym¬ 
phony Orchestra, the state’s only completely professional sym¬ 
phony. It is best known by vacationers for its concert series dur¬ 
ing the annual Red Rocks Music Festival in July. Other com¬ 
munity-supported orchestras in the state which regularly present 
winter concert series are the Colorado Springs Symphony Or¬ 
chestra, the Pueblo Civic Symphony, the Greeley Philharmonic 
Orchestra, which dates back to 1911, and the Fort Collins Sym¬ 
phony Orchestra (ch. 3). Lovers of band music can attend free 
summertime concerts at Denver's City Park (nightly), Pueblo's 
Mineral Palace Park (Sunday nights), Boulder’s Central Park 
(Thursday nights), and in the yard of the Colorado State Peni¬ 
tentiary at Canon City (Sunday afternoons). Music is also pro¬ 
vided by several of the state's better-known festivals and summer 
camps. These include the Western Slope Music Festival at Grand 
Junction (in April and dating back to 1926), Gunnison’s annual 
Music Camp in August, and the summertime Rocky Ridge 
Music Center camp at Estes Park. 

Miscellany. Special Easter services are held each year at the 
Park of the Red Rocks southwest of Denver, at the Garden of the 
Gods near Colorado Springs, on Ajax Mountain above Aspen, and 
at Picture Rocks near Montrose. Two Colorado towns stage tradi¬ 
tional Yule Log hunts that bring a bit of “Merrie England” to the 
snow-covered Rockies at Christmastime. Palmer Lake, a pleasant 
little summer resort south of Denver which staged its first hunt for 
the hidden notched log in 1933, now attracts several hundred hunt¬ 
ers and thousands of visitors. Beulah Valley, southwest of Pueblo, 
obtained shavings from Palmer Lake to light its first Yule Log in 
1932. Both towns round out their program with carol singing and 
rounds of piping hot wassail. Already recommended, but deserv¬ 
ing an additional mention on a list of the state’s cultural offerings, 
are the excellent July-August Koshare Indian Summer Festival in 
La Junta (ch. 5), the venerable Colorado Chautauqua at Boulder 
(ch. 2), and the impressive summer-long Aspen Summer Festival 
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(ch. 10), which includes music, drama, lectures, conferences, and 
a wide range of other activities, most of them staged in Aspen’s 
unique tent-amphitheater.* Of interest, too, are the classic movies 
of the world presented year-round on Monday nights at the old 
Wheeler Opera House in Aspen. 

* 

MORE OR LESS ENTERTAINING 

Special Days. As is true with most states, Colorado tips its eco¬ 
nomic hand with its list of local celebrations that honor prod¬ 
ucts particularly important in the life of the community doing the 
celebrating. These events include a Watermelon Day at Rocky 
Ford and a Peach Week at Grand Junction, Tomato Days at Fort 
Lupton, a Strawberry Day at Glenwood Springs (which also in¬ 
cludes a National Strawberry Queen contest and a rodeo), a Potato 
Day at Carbondale and an Oil Products Week at Rangely, a Cherry 
Day Festival at Paonia and a Com Festival at Haxtun, Peach 
Blossom Time at Palisade, a Wild Game Barbecue at Kremmling 
and a Hunter’s Night at Gunnison, Arkansas Valley Hat Day at 
Olney Springs, and an all-inclusive Blossom Festival at Canon City. 
Of a somewhat less obviously economic origin: a Flap Jack Day at 
Berthoud, a Pan Cake Day at Alamosa and a Pancake Day at 
Glenwood Springs, a Turkey Shoot at Byers, and a great variety of 
local and county fairs and fall harvest festivals. 

Historical Events. In common with communities everywhere, 
many Colorado cities and towns make an annual bow, of sorts, in 
the general direction of the events and people that helped to shape 
their past. Some of the more important of these bows are Found¬ 
ers Day in Lamar, Pioneer Days in Florence, a Spanish Peaks Fiesta 
in Walsenburg, St. Anne’s Day in San Luis and St. Ignacio Day in 
Ignacio, a Santa Fe Trail Day at Las Animas and a No Man’s Land 
Celebration at Breckenridge (cn. 12), Covered Wagon Days 
and Buffalo Barbecue at Grand Lake, a Spanish Trails Fiesta at 

* Designed by the Finnish architect Eero Saarinen, the building is actu¬ 
ally a huge concrete shell topped by a complicated arrangement of removable 
white canvas. During afternoon concerts it is often opened at the sides to the 
mountain breezes. But it can be closed tightly on chill summer evenings. 
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Durango (ch. 7), an Early Settlers Day at La Junta, and a Mor¬ 
mon Pioneer Celebration at Manassa and at Sanford. 

Natural Phenomena. Colorado is close enough to nature— 
and sufficiently aware of the rigors of winters in the mountain 
country—so that it regularly celebrates a number of seasonal events. 
On May 30, Estes Park toasts the traditional Memorial Day open¬ 
ing of Trail Ridge Road (ch. 18), the nation’s highest highway. 
Another salute to winter’s departure is Grand Junction's Wild 
Flower Week, a regular end-of-May event since 1942. And Dolores 
has a special Flower Show. In the fall, when the aspen * begins 
to turn whole mountainsides into fields of molten gold, Colora¬ 
doans stage their biggest and most appreciative nature pilgrimages. 
The aspen’s flaming beauty can be enjoyed almost anywhere in the 
western two thirds of the state, particularly on the slopes of the 
many mountain passes. (According to the United States Forest 
Service, the Spring Creek-Slumgullion area south of Lake City con¬ 
tains one of the heaviest concentrations of aspen in the country.) 
Steamboat Springs’ annual Aspencade (ch. 11) is one of the big¬ 
gest and best-organized of the state’s fall color shows. 

* 

WITH A SPORTS FLAVOR 

Rodeos. Special events often mean just one thing in the West: 
rodeos. Colorado is no exception. From July 4 to well beyond La¬ 
bor Day, the state indulges itself in something of a rodeo binge. 
More than a score of major rodeo events are scheduled—these sanc¬ 
tioned by the professional associations—but many more of the in¬ 
formal, home-town variety are also run off. Largest and most 
prestigious of the state’s rodeos—and said to be the third-largest 
in the world—is that which highlights the National Western Stock 
Show (ch. 1 ) in Denver, held the third week in January. Other 

* Spreading from underground sprouts rather than from wind-blown 
seeds, aspen grows in solid clumps and comprise as much as 30 per cent of 
some of the state’s forests. Flounshing only where there is no shade, it tends 
to mass on otherwise treeless slopes where it is sure to catch the onlooker’s 
admiring eye. 
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traditional celebrations include Cattlemen’s Days (ch. 9) in Gun¬ 
nison, Monte Vista’s Ski Hi Stampede in late July, Colorado 
Springs’ popular Pikes Peak or Bust Rodeo in early August, Estes 
Park’s Rooftop Rodeo in late July, the Range Call Rodeo at 
Meeker (ch. 11), Craig’s Ride ’n Tie Rodeo, and the big one al¬ 
ways staged in connection with the Colorado State Fair (late 
August) in Pueblo. Colorado even puts on two big shows for the 
kids: Littleton’s famous Little Britches Rodeo (which regularly 
draws 500 or more youngsters between the ages of 8 and 18 from 
as many as a dozen states) and a similar one at La Junta. Horse 
shows are regularly scheduled at Grand Junction, Greeley, Estes 
Park (Arabian), and South Fork. Wyoming’s biggest rodeo—and 
one of the best anywhere—is Cheyenne’s venerable Frontier Days 
(CH.3). 

Water Races. Grand Lake (ch. 12) stages a wide variety of 
boat races throughout the summer. Glenwood Springs schedules 
Colorado River motor-boat races in connection with its annual 
Strawberry Days celebration. Other traditional events are the 
White Water regatta at Dolores and the Canyon Country River 
Marathon (ch. 8) at Moab, Utah. The most widely known event 
of its kind is the annual Arkansas River Boat Race along a 30- 
mile stretch of rapids-chumed water north and east of Salida. 
Widely regarded as the world’s longest, roughest riverboat race— 
it is marked by three treacherous major rapids—the mid-June event 
regularly draws expert white-water boatmen from a half-dozen Eu¬ 
ropean countries. Paralleled much of the way by US 50 and the 
main-line tracks of the Denver and Rio Grand Western (which 
runs a special train along the entire course), the grueling race 
draws more than 25,000 spectators. 

Square-dancing is popular in Colorado, as it is throughout the 
country. Contributing to the interest are at least two well-estab¬ 
lished summer schools: the one at the Lighted Lantern near 
Golden, and the nationally known Square Dance Institute at 
Colorado Springs, founded in 1940 by Dr. Lloyd Shaw. Lamar 
puts on a big Square Dance Frolic in March; the Springs schedules 
regular dances—and fiddlers’ contests—in April. One can join 
other dancers in the Denver area ( ch. 1) almost any night through¬ 
out the summer. The state’s biggest show is the annual Square 
Dance Festival (ch. 11) in August at Steamboat Springs. 
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Other Races. With 10,000 square miles of powder-snow fields 
to provide the arena, Colorado’s dozen or so major ski areas sched¬ 
ule nearly 50 ski meets and festivals (ch. 19). Featuring downhill 
runs, slaloms, jumping competitions, cross-country races, and ski¬ 
joring, these events can offer just as much fun and excitement to 
the casual vacationer as to the dedicated skier. Also something of 
a natural outgrowth of nature’s bounty is the famed July 4 
Pikes Peak Hill Climb (ch. 4) at Colorado Springs. 

Perhaps no other special event in the state comes so close to 
wrapping up the state’s rugged past and cheerfully optimistic 
present as the unique Rocky Mountain Pack Burro Championship 
Race over 13,180-foot Mosquito Pass (ch. 18). Starting, in alter¬ 
nate years (late July), from Harrison Avenue in Leadville and 
Front Street in Fairplay, the punishing 23-mile course loops the 
tortuous mountain trail that, almost a century ago, was the main 
route for the freight wagons which tied the two famous old 
towns together. Some 25,000 or 30,000 spectators regularly watch 
either the start of the race—as 30 to 40 men and women take up 
their burros’ ropes and lope off for the pass—or the finish. Perhaps 
only the dozen or so hardy contestants who run the full route— 
and finish some four hours later—-can fully appreciate the rugged 
courage and steady vision of the pioneers who discovered, explored, 
and finally built Colorado into the modem, progressive state it is; 
today. 
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How to Get There 


-K APPARENTLY IT IS NOT TOO GREAT A PROBLEM—GETTING 
to the Colorado Vacationland, that is—for some 4,000,000 people 
manage the pleasant chore each year. And getting to Denver, once 
one is in the state, is even simpler, as is indicated by the fact that 
well over half the state's visitors do it. A quick glance at the map 
helps to explain why. Colorado lies virtually in the center of the 
trans-Mississippi West, and Denver, the biggest city between Kan¬ 
sas City and San Francisco, lies relatively near the center of the 
state. Nearly all roads lead directly to it. This is true not only of 
auto roads—of the 15 federal highways that enter the state, no less 
than seven reach the capital—but of all other transportation as 
well. Colorado is served by two major bus lines, seven railroads, 
and six airlines, not a single one of which has dared to miss the 
Queen City. 

This being the case, the vacationer need only decide how he 
wants to go, then reach (1) for a road map if it is to be a trip in the 
family auto, or (2) for the telephone if he wants one of the car¬ 
riers to take over. In either case, the sections below—and the Ap¬ 
pendixes that follow—are intended to help him with his advance 
planning. Highways and transportation facilities are covered here. 
Appendix B takes up the matter of eating and sleeping after one 
has arrived. The “packaged vacation” is discussed briefly in Ap¬ 
pendix C. And Appendix D suggests some reliable sources of ad¬ 
ditional information. 

BY CAR. Of the 8,000 miles of highways maintained by the 
Colorado Department of Highways—and watched over by the 
State Patrol—a sizable portion is included in the 15 federal routes. 
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Five of these are major cross-country highways.* US 6, US 40, 
and US 50 all extend from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Much addi¬ 
tional Colorado-bound traffic is carried by US 30 and US 66, the 
two major federal routes that skirt the state on the north and the 
south. Of the four north-south highways serving the state, US 85 
and US 87 both extend from Canada to the southern border of 
the United States. Curiously enough, Colorado’s position as a 
Mecca for vacations seems to be underlined by the fact that seven 
of these federal routes actually end in Colorado. And the eighth, 
US 160, gives up in Utah just beyond the Colorado line! 

It should also be pointed out explicitly that these are not 
“summertime” roads. Despite the fact that the federal highways 
cross no less than 18 towering mountain passes, all but two of 
them (in Rocky Mountain National Park) are kept open through¬ 
out the year. Constant sanding, radio-directed patrolling, and 
scientifically advanced avalanche control have all combined to 
make wintertime driving on Colorado’s major roads not only 
safe, but also altogether enjoyable. 

BY PLANE. Direct service from both coasts through Den¬ 
ver's bustling Stapleton Field—one of the West’s busiest air centers 
—is provided by Trans World Airlines, United Air Lines, and 
American Airlines. Western Airlines serves both Denver and 
Cheyenne from the Minneapolis-St. Paul area to the northeast, 
as well as from the entire West Coast. Braniff Airways ties much 
of mid-America to Denver and Colorado Springs. It remains for 
Frontier Airlines, the state's sixth air carrier—and one of the na¬ 
tion’s largest local-service lines—to fan out across the mountains 
and serve the vacation playgrounds beyond Colorado’s East Slope 
cities.t Featuring the latest in equipment and special services, 

* In the Colorado Vacationland, work is only beginning on the nation’s 
41,000-mile system of interstate expressways. Farthest along is the north-south 
Interstate 25, which follows US 85 across New Mexico, US 87 across Colorado 
and Wyoming. The most important for tourists is Interstate 70, which enters 
Colorado from Kansas on US 24 and follows US 40 from Limon to Denver 
and US 6 west into Utah. Interstate 80-S leaves US 30 near Julesbutg, follows 
Colorado 138 and US 6 to Denver. Interstate 80 follows present US 30 all 
the way across Wyoming. 

t Frontier, with an assist from the other lines, serves many of the larger 
cities and more popular resorts covered in this book, but many other places 
have no air service at all. To aid the would-be air traveler, then—whether he 
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steadily expanding schedules, a variety of fly-now-pay-later induce¬ 
ments, and a limited number of packaged-vacation plans (Appen¬ 
dix C), all of the lines actively promote tourism. 

BY TRAIN. Streamliners reached their flowering in the 
West—giving birth to the vista-dome cars (ch. 10 ) to take more 
complete advantage of the spectacular scenery along the right-of 
way—and they are holding firm today, despite the rough going 
being encountered by many of their Eastern counterparts. The 
Burlington Route's sleek Zephyrs—jointly owned by the Denver & 
Rio Grande Western and the Western Pacific—give Colorado its 
only through rail service, from Chicago to San Francisco. But 
streamlined trains of the Union Pacific, Rock Island, Missouri 
Pacific, and Santa Fe all roll into Denver’s Union Depot from 
the east. And the Colorado & Southern provides streamliner serv¬ 
ice to Denver from Texas. In addition, the main-line “name 
trains” of the Union Pacific roll through Cheyenne, Laramie, and 
Rock Springs along Colorado’s northern border. And the Santa 
Fe’s Chicago-to-Califomia streamliners serve the state’s Arkansas 
Valley cities and Trinidad before dropping down into New 
Mexico. West from Denver and Pueblo, Colorado’s own D&RGW 
takes over to offer luxury service—and a number of special tours 
(Appendix C)—to the western two thirds of the state. 

BY BUS. The nation’s only two transcontinental bus lines. 
Greyhound and Continental Trailways, provide the Colorado 
Vacationland with frequent schedules and some of the nation’s 
latest restroom- and snackbar-equipped buses. Greyhound readies 

chooses to go by commercial airliner or in his own plane—the following air¬ 
port information is included: 

Cities served by regularly scheduled airlines. Colorado: Alamosa, Colorado 
Springs, Cortez, Denver, Durango, Grand Junction, Gunnison, La Junta, 
Monte Vista, Montrose, Pueblo, and Trinidad. New Mexico: Farmington. 
Utah: Vernal. Wyoming: Cheyenne, Laramie, Rawlins, and Rock Springs. 

Cities and towns (incomplete list) with facilities for private planes. Colorado: 
Aspen, Boulder, Canon City, Craig, Delta, Fort Collins, Glenwood Springs, 
Granby, Greeley, Kremmling, Lamar, Loveland, Meeker, Rangely, Rifle, Rocky 
Ford, Saguache, Steamboat Springs, and Walden. New Mexico: Clayton, Las 
Vegas, Raton, and Taos. Utah: Blanding, Moab, and Roosevelt Wyoming: 
Baggs, and Saratoga. 
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all of the East Slope cities and nothem New Mexico. Trailways 
extends its service across the Rockies to reach virtually every comer 
of western Colorado. It also serves the southern Wyoming and 
eastern Utah sections of the Colorado Vacationland. Both lines 
are extremely active in the packaged-vacation field. 



APPENDIX B 


Some Notes on Bed and Board 


* IN 1893 COLORADO’S WEST SLOPE GOT ITS FIRST LAVISH 
resort, the Italian-style Hotel Colorado (ch. 10 ) in Glenwood 
springs. Tire lobby was flanked by two courts. A small interior one 
with an arched alcove featured a broad waterfall that dropped 25 
feet into a pool from the rim of a rear wall. The other, a three-sided 
exterior court surrounded by wide verandas, boasted a much 
larger pool from which a fountain sent a 100-foot-high Old Faith¬ 
ful-like stream of water into the air to create rainbow sprays in 
the sunlight. Tire 200-room hotel was strikingly handsome, and for 
the special events that toasted its formal opening, special trains of 
the Colorado Midland and the Denver and Rio Grande brought 
in properly impressed visitors from as far away as Denver, Colo¬ 
rado Springs, and Pueblo. 

That was Colorado’s first ambitious attempt to lure visitors to 
the Centennial State and to assure them the finest of creature 
comforts. Today, almost three quarters of a century later, the 
Hotel Colorado is still performing the same function. Now, of 
course, it has a good bit of help. There are more than 100 ac¬ 
ceptable hotels in the state today, and about six times that many 
motels. Scattered through the hills are an additional 50 mountain 
lodges, and perhaps as many as 75 guest ranches. The state also 
offers several dozen fishing camps, most of them rather simple, 
located in such recognized sportsman areas as the Gunnison River 
Valley and North Park. To round out the picture, it should be 
noted that in 1958 there were 464,240 visits to Colorado’s national 
forests for camping purposes alone. 

The point is clear. Colorado has left few stones unturned in 
its effort to attract and, more importantly, satisfy the millions of 
people who pour into its vacationland each year. The number and 
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type of accommodations have kept pace with the times, and so 
have the special services they offer. American Plan resorts through¬ 
out the area once boasted of streams in which the guest could pan 
for gold. Now they have moved squarely into the atomic age. The 
latest inducement trumpeted by one progressive dude ranch is 
uranium prospecting. It is the same story on the food front. Just as 
the Hotel Jerome (ch. 16) in Aspen was touting its Parisian chef 
back in 1889, another dude ranch recently advised would-be guests 
that its kitchen force was headed by a former maitre d’hfitel of the 
Waldorf Astoria. 

Prices? Alas, they have kept pace, too. But they are generally 
in line with those prevailing in most vacation areas of the coun¬ 
try which share Colorado’s popularity and relatively short season, 
in this case from Memorial Day to Labor Day. According to facili¬ 
ties, individual rates vary tremendously. 

The dude ranches, whether of the working or guest variety, 
show a somewhat similar range in facilities offered, services and 
activities provided, and prices asked. Most are American Plan 
establishments, with horseback riding, swimming, chuck-wagon 
meals, informal evening entertainment around a roaring fireplace, 
and similar activities considered more or less routine. But evolu¬ 
tionary—old-timers would say even revolutionary—moves are under 
way. Tiled baths aand wall-to-wall carpeting are no longer 
rarities. The big emphasis, however, is still on friendliness and in¬ 
formality. The names and addresses of individual outfits, along 
with some indication as to their rates, can be obtained by writ¬ 
ing the Dude Ranchers Association (Billings, Montana) or to the 
state tourist bureaus (Appendix E). Discounts are generally made 
to families for stays of over three weeks and for visits during tire 
June and September off-seasons. 

The economy of off-season vacationing, of course, touches 
nearly every facet of the accommodations picture. Prices on both 
lodging and meals may sag 20 per cent or more from September to 
May. Some of the better-known places close down during this 
season—Central City’s famed Teller House, most of the moun¬ 
tain lodges and dude ranches—but many more stay open. As the 
number of patrons declines, there is often a proportionate rise in 
the proprietor’s appreciation of and attention to his reduced clien¬ 
tele. The observation is not intended as a rebuke to the Cen- 
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tennial State innkeeper or restaurateur—who often finds himself 
in the unhappy situation of the child-blessed old woman who 
lived in the shoe—but rather as a tip to the vacationer who can 
schedule his Colorado visit sometime other than during the three 
summer months. He will save money, and the chances are good he 
will also get an extra dividend in in less-hurried, less-crowded en¬ 
joyment. 

It is revealing no secret to admit that few gourmets trek to 
the Colorado Vacationland unless they have other than culinary 
interests. Colorado is justly known for its excellent Pascal celery 
—in the production of which it leads the country—for its tasty 
Rocky Ford melons and its fine West Slope fruit. But except in a 
few specialty restaurants in the Denver (ch. 1), Colorado Springs 
(ch. 4), and Aspen (ch. 10) areas, its menus lean heavily on 
Rocky Mountain trout, steaks, and other traditional Western foods. 
The lone exception is the Taos area of northern New Mexico, 
where well-prepared Mexican foods—with a varying show of Ameri¬ 
can influences—are always available. 

With certain exceptions, then, bed-and-board conditions 
throughout the Colorado Vacationland are adequate rather than 
luxurious. This is just as it should be, for it permits the visitor to 
concentrate more completely on the scenery, sports, and outdoor 
fun that combine to make this, the country’s highest mountain 
playground, also one of its best. 
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A Look at Packaged Vacations 


-K IN THIS COUNTRY, “LETTING GEORGE DO IT’ IS AN AN- 
cient and noble tradition. Whatever the task, there is nearly al¬ 
ways someone standing by ready and willing, for a price, to per¬ 
form it. The vacation field is unusual only in tire abundance of 
available Georges. By the tens and hundreds of thousands they 
are scattered throughout the country, waiting to be called on by the 
some 80,000,000 Americans who each year take some kind of vaca¬ 
tion trip. Most are representatives of the nation’s oil companies, 
many of which maintain informal tourist bureaus for their cus¬ 
tomers. But there are also several thousand experienced travel 
agents in the country whose sole business it is to make traveling 
easier. They give advice, purchase rail and plane tickets, secure 
hotel reservations, plan complete tours and cruises, and help out 
in a dozen and one other ways. Finally, there are the tour offices 
and travel bureaus of the carriers themselves, all of them eager to 
promote travel, especially on their own lines. 

What follows is just a representative few of the packaged vaca¬ 
tion trips available in the Colorado area, as offered by the air, 
rail, and bus lines serving the region. Many more pre-planned 
vacations, of course, are offered by private tour companies that 
use one or more of the carriers. Typical, perhaps, is the seven-day 
Happiness Tour out of Chicago. Going and returning by Burling¬ 
ton Zephyr, the escorted vacationer is shown about the Colorado 
Springs-Royal Gorge and Estes Park areas. Information on these 
privately operated tours and packages mentioned below can be ob¬ 
tained from any travel agent. Where the carrier organizes and runs 
the tour, however, one can always write directly to it for details, 
and for this reason the address in included. 
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BY AIR. Frontier Airlines (Stapleton Airfield, Denver 5) 
offers Rocky Mountain Holidays. One is a two-day Mesa Verde 
National Park visit out of Durango that includes all ground trans¬ 
portation, tours, and hotel accommodations. An optional third (or 
fourth) day can include the narrow-guage train trip (ch. 17) to 
Silverton, jeep trips (ch. 19) into the rugged San Juan Moun¬ 
tains. Trans World Airlines (380 Madison Avenue, New York 17) 
provides Skyliner Tours of the West, one of which offers a four- 
day extension from Albuquerque which includes the Taos area. 
“John and Margaret Butler,” at the New York office, answer all 
general travel inquires; “Mary Gordon" takes care of touring serv¬ 
ices for women. 

United Air Lines (Tour Department, 36 South Wabash, 
Chicago 3) runs Sunshine Holidays, including a one-week Rocky 
Mountain Vacation out of Denver which covers the Colorado 
Springs and Estes Park areas. Western Airlines (P.O. Box 90,005, 
Airport Station, Los Angeles 45) operates no tours of its own, 
but co-operates closely with the Gray Line in Denver (see below) 
to serve tire same East Slope vacation areas. Continental Airlines 
(Tour Department, Stapleton Airport, Denver 5) operates in a 
somewhat similar way to promote the summer and winter vacation 
areas along the Rockies, plus those in northern New Mexico. 

BY RAIL. Union Pacific Railroad (Department of Tours, 
One South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3) has offered summertime 
all-expense escorted tours of the West since shortly after the turn 
of the century. Several of these include parts of Colorado, and 
one eight-day tour covers the Springs, Central City, Grand Lake, 
and Estes Park. Rock Island Lines (Room 723, LaSalle Station, 
Chicago 5) runs “independent" tours—two eight-day itineraries 
to choose from—over much the same well-traveled ground. Pre¬ 
arranged, but not escorted, they can be started any day of the week 
(UP tours start and end on Saturday). Family fares are available if 
the trip is begun from Monday through Thursday. 

The Denver and Rio Grande Western Railroad (P.O. Box 
5482, Denver 17) is Colorado’s own railroad, and it assumes 
something of a proprietary responsibility for promoting local re¬ 
sorts and activities. Its special excursions include “Aspencade" 
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jaunts to Steamboat Springs in the fall, summertime picnic spe¬ 
cials to Hot Sulphur Springs, week-end ski trains to Winter Park 
during the snow season, and all-expense weekends at Glenwood 
Springs. 

BY BUS. The most flexible of the earners also offers the 
greatest number and variety of Colorado Vacationland packages. 
Both Greyhound Lines (71 West Lake Street, Chicago 1) and 
National Trailways Bus System (Trailways Travel Bureau, 1012 
14th Street N.W., Washington 5, D.C.) offer escorted and inde¬ 
pendent tours. On the latter, the vacationer travels on regularly 
scheduled buses, but he has printed itineraries to go by, all ar¬ 
rangements are made for him in advance, and his price is usually 
all-inclusive, even to many of the meals. A sample Trailways 
package is the four-day Colorado circle tour out of Denver which 
includes Mesa Verde National Park. It is offered from mid-May 
to mid-October. 

The ubiquitous Gray Line (1805 Broadway, Denver) covers 
the East Slope attractions with five different one-day tours. The 
Grand Lake Circle Tour and the Estes Park Tour can, however, be 
made into two-day trips with overnight accommodations provided 
at either Grand Lake or Estes Park. Other tours include the Denver 
Mountain Parks and the Pikes Peak Region. The Central City 
Tour features the lofty summit of Mount Evans. In addition, 
many other companies in the Denver and Colorado Springs areas 
offer sightseeing tours, both by bus and by limousine. Names and 
addresses can be obtained by writing (Appendix E) the Colo¬ 
rado Springs Chamber of Commerce or the Colorado Visitors 
Bureau in Denver. 
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Vacation Wardrobe 


-K THE MORE AMERICANS TRAVEL, THE MORE INFORMAL 
they seem to become in their traveling habits. Certainly this ex¬ 
tends to the matter of dress or undress, and it applies just as cer¬ 
tainly to the Colorado Vacationland, which remains essentially a 
great outdoor playground. In such places as Denver, Colorado 
Springs, Estes Park, and Aspen, the vacationer can find ample 
opportunity to wear the best clothing his wardrobe affords, espe¬ 
cially if he makes his headquarters in one of the better hotels or 
mountain lodges. But more or less formal dress is only rarely 
needed, and a sports jacket will take care of the amenities almost 
anywhere the male vacationer is likely to go. 

The important thing to remember, then, is that Colorado is 
"the highest state” in fact as well as in name. The average eleva¬ 
tion is 6,800 feet above sea level, which means that afternoons 
are rarely hot, even in July and August, and evenings are nearly 
always on the chilly side. A light wrap, whether sweater, wind- 
breaker, or jacket, should be kept near at hand on any trip, re¬ 
gardless of the time of year. Rainfall, however, is light-—the 
brief afternoon shower is a mountain-country trade-mark—and 
the same wrap will usually serve in lieu of more traditional, and 
harder-to-pack, wet-weather gear. In the spring and fall the 24- 
hour swing in temperatures is far greater than that in low-altitude 
areas, and the vacationer is advised to bring along heavier clothes, 
medium-weight coats, and warmer jackets. Winters are definitely 
wintry in Colorado, though the extremely low humidity makes 
even zero temperatures surprisingly easy to bear. 

In short, the dress-up wardrobe has its place in Colorado, but 
the typical wardrobe is informal, a bit wanner than most, inclined 
toward comfort and serviceability. If its owner intends to do any 
walking, it should include at least one pair of hiking shoes. 
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Where to Get More Information 


-K IF A GOOD MUSEUM (CH. 20 ) CAN ADD A THIRD DIMENSION 
of understanding to a vacation trip, so can a good book. Some 
that the Colorado-bound traveler should find helpful are listed be¬ 
low. As for so-called travel “literature”—little of which, ad¬ 
mittedly, will ever seriously rival the Iliad and the Odyssey —it, too, 
can be quite useful. Some dependable sources for this type of in¬ 
formation are given. 


SOME BOOKS TO READ 

Although most were written and published nearly two decades 
ago, the individual volumes that make up the American Guide 
Series remain the most complete and most useful books available 
on the 48 states. Prepared by the government's Federal Writers 
Project in the late 1930’s, they are hardly current so far as many 
statistical details are concerned. But their historical material is ex¬ 
cellent, and today’s reader will find them still extremely interest¬ 
ing and helpful. They include Colorado (Hastings House, 1941), 
New Mexico (Hastings House, 1941), Utah (Hastings House, 
1941), and Wyoming (Oxford University Press, 1941). Two other 
fine series that include interpretative books on sections of the 
Colorado Vacationland are The American Folkways Series (Little, 
Brown) and The Rivers of America Series (Rinehart). The first 
contains Stanley Vestal’s Short Grass Country (1941), Albert N. 
Williams’s Rocky Mountain Country (1950), and Wallace Steg- 
ner’s Mormon Country (1942). The “river” books of particular 
interest to Colorado vacationers are The Colorado (1946) by 
Frank Waters, Paul Horgan’s Great River: The Rio Grande in 
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North American History (1954), Stanley Vestal’s The Missouri 
(1945), and The Arkansas (1940) by Clyde Brion Davis. Those 
planning to visit northern New Mexico will appreciate Ema Fer- 
gusson’s New Mexico: A Pageant of Three Peoples (Knopf, 1951) 
for what it is, one of the finest studies of an area and its peoples 
ever written. If they plan to stray to the north, they may like to 
browse through Wyoming Frontier State, by Velma Linford (Old 
West, 1947). 

Government-owned lands play a vital role in Colorado vaca¬ 
tioning (ch. 14), and a number of fine books have recently ap¬ 
peared which the reader will find interesting and helpful. They 
include Steve Mather of the National Parks (Knopf, 1951), a sym¬ 
pathetic study of the “father” of the National Park System; Free¬ 
man Tilden’s The National Parks (Knopf, 1951) and Devereux 
Butcher’s Exploring our National Parks and Monuments (Hough¬ 
ton Mifflin, 1949), both of which contain a wealth of detailed 
information; and Bernard Frank’s excellent Our National Forests 
(University of Oklahoma, 1955). 

Colorado itself is the subject of many worth-while books, only 
a few of which can be mentioned here. The vacationer with any 
interest whatsoever in ghost towns (cn. 15) will have to possess 
Muriel Sibell Wolle’s monumental Stampede to Timberline (pri¬ 
vately printed, 1949). (The Ghost Towns of Wyoming, by Mary 
Lou Pence and Lola M. Homsher [Hastings House, 1957], per¬ 
forms a somewhat similar service for the Cowboy State to the 
north.) Caroline Bancroft’s Gulch of Gold (Sage, 1958) focuses 
on Central City; Marshall Sprague’s Money Mountain (Little, 
Brown, 1953) tells the full story of Cripple Creek. Of the many 
fascinating books on carly-day railroads, Narrow Gauge in the 
Rockies, by Lucius Beebe and Charles Clebb (Howell-North, 
1958), is one of the latest. Other interesting books on the state in¬ 
clude David Lavender’s Bent’s Fort (Doubleday, 1954), Marshall 
Sprague’s Massacre: The Tragedy at White River (Little, Brown, 
1957), and Robert M. Onncs's Guide to the Colorado Mountains 
(Swallow, 1953). 
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WHERE TO WRITE 

The official travel-promotion agency in each state is, of course, the 
best source for information and advice on planning one's vacation. 
These include Colorado’s Advertising & Publicity Department 
(State Capitol Building, Denver), New Mexico's State Tourist 
Bureau (P.O. Box 1916, Santa Fe), Utah’s Tourist and Publicity 
Council (337 Utah State Capitol, Salt Lake City), and the 
Wyoming Travel Commission (213 State Capitol, Cheyenne). The 
Colorado Visitors Bureau (225 West Colfax Avenue, Denver 2) 
also provides much state-wide tourist material, and serves as a 
clearing-house for up-to-the-minute information in such spe¬ 
cialized fields as hunting and fishing, dude ranching, hotel and 
motel accommodations, places to eat, and skiing. 

Then there are the local chambers of commerce which the pros¬ 
pective visitor can contact, once he has decided on the general 
area he wishes to visit. Particularly active and helpful are those at 
Colorado Springs, Estes Park, Aspen, Glenwood Springs, Taos 
(New Mexico), Moab and Vernal (Utah), and Laramie (Wyo¬ 
ming) . One can also write the Chamber of Commerce at Boulder, 
Fort Collins, Greeley, Craig, Steamboat Springs, Grand Junction, 
Meeker, Gunnison, Pueblo, Salida, Fairplay, Leadville, Montrose, 
Delta, Durango, Alamosa, Walden, Idaho Springs, and Trinidad, 
the Ouray County Chamber of Commerce at Ouray, and the 
Georgetown Civic Association. 
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Keeping Up with the World 


* EVEN ON A VACATION TRIP THERE ARE CERTAIN THINGS 
one likes to keep up to date on. Children often have a favorite 
comic strip or TV show they hate to miss. Their elders usually 
like to follow the news, if for no other reason than to keep tab 
on the hot weather at home while they are enjoying the cool 
mountain breezes. Human nature being what it is, the simple 
knowledge that the thermometer hit 99 degrees Fahrenheit in 
Hoboken or Peoria the previous day makes the pulling up of an 
extra blanket at night doubly enjoyable. Lists of the principal news 
media serving the Colorado Vacationland are given below. 


TELEVISION STATIONS 


CITY 

STATION 

CHANNEL 

NETWORK 

Albuquerque, N.M. 

KOB-TV 

4 

NBC 


KOAT-TV 

7 

ABC 


' KGGM-TV 

13 

CBS 

Cheyenne, Wyo. 

KFBC-TV 

5 

All Networks 

Colorado Springs 

KRDO-TV 

13 

NBC 

Colorado Springs-Pueblo 

KKTV 

XX 

CBS, ABC 

Denver 

KTVR 

2 

Independent 


KOA-TV 

4 

NBC 


KRMA-TV 

6 

Educational 


KLZ-TV 

7 

CBS 


KBTV 

9 

ABC 

Grand Junction 

KREX-TV 

3 


Pueblo 

KCSJ-TV 

$ 

NBC 

Salt Lake City 

KTVT 

4 

NBC 


KUTV 

2 

ABC 


KSL-TV 

5 

CBS 
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LEADING RADIO STATIONS 


COLORADO 

CALL 

WATTS 

KCS. 

NETWORK 

Alamosa 

KGIW 

2 50 

1450 

MBS 

Boulder 

KBOL 

250 

1490 


Canon City 

KRLN 

250 

1400 


Colorado Springs 

KVOR 

1000 

1300 

CBS 


KRDO 

250 

1240 


Craig 

KRAI 

240 

1230 


Denver 

KOA 

50000 

850 

NBC 


KIMN 

5000 

950 

MBS 


KLZ 

5000 

560 

CBS 


KHOW 

5000 

630 

ABC 


KLIR 

1000 

990 



KFSC 

1000 

1220 

Foreign Language 


KFML 

1000 

1390 

Concert Music 


KPOF 

5000 

910 

Concert Music 


KTLN 

5000 

1280 


Durango 

KIUP 

1000 

930 

MBS 

Fort Collins 

KCOL 

1000 

1410 


Fort Morgan 

KFTM 

500 

1260 


Glenwood Springs 

KGLN 

250 

980 

MBS 

Grand Junction 

KFXJ 

1000 

920 

MBS 


KEXO 

250 

1230 


Greeley 

KFKA 

1000 

1310 



KYOU 

250 

1450 


La Junta 

KBNZ 

250 

1400 

MBS 

Lamar 

KLMR 

1000 

920 

MBS 

Leadville 

KLVC 

250 

1230 

MBS 

Pueblo 

KCSJ 

1000 

590 

MBS 


KGHF 

5000 

1340 

ABC 


KDZA 

250 

1230 


Salida 

KVRH 

250 

1340 

MBS 

Trinidad 

KCRT 

250 

1240 

MBS 

NEW MEXICO 





Albuquerque 

KGGM 

5000 

6l0 

CBS 


KOB 

25000 

770 

NBC 

Farmington 

KVBC 

5000 

1240 

MBS 


KWYK 

5000 

960 



KZUM 

5000 

1280 


Raton 

KRTN 

250 

1490 




UTAH 
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Salt Lake City 

KSL 

50000 

1160 

CBS 


KDYL 

5000 

1320 

NBC 


KLUB 

5000 

570 

ABC 


KALL 

1000 

910 

MBS 

Vernal 

KVEL 

250 

1340 


YOMING 

Cheyenne 

KVWO 

1000 

1370 

MBS 


KFBC 

250 

1240 

ABC 

Laramie 

KOWB 

250 

1340 

MBS 

Rawlins 

KRAL 

250 

1240 

ABC 

Rock Springs 

KVRS 

1000 

1360 

MBS 


THE DAILY NEWSPAPERS 

The Rocky Mountain News, Denver’s first newspaper, has 
been published continuously since April 23, 1859. On June xi of 
that boom year it issued its first “extra,” printed on brown wrap¬ 
ping-paper, to headline Horace Greeley’s enthusiastic report on the 
Central City gold fields (ch. 2). The Denver Post, established in 
1892, enjoyed a flamboyant heyday under the direction of Fred¬ 
erick G. Bonfils and Harry H. Tammen, the two showmen so 
dramatically characterized in Gene Fowler’s Timberline. Both the 
morning News and the afternoon Post cover every comer of the 
Colorado Vacationland. 

Colorado has two other two-paper towns. Colorado Springs 
has the morning Free Press and the afternoon Gazette-Telegraph, 
which began publication in 1872. In addition to the evening Star- 
Journal, Pueblo has the morning Chieftain, the only newspaper 
between Denver and Santa Fe, when it first appeared in 1868. 
Other daily (afternoon) papers in the state are the Alamosa San 
Luis Valley Courier, Boulder Camera, Canon City Record, Du¬ 
rango Herald-News, Fort Collins Coloradoan, Fort Morgan Times, 
Grand Junction Sentinel, Greeley Tribune (founded in the early 
1870’s by Nathan Meeker and named for the New York Tribune 
of his partner, Horace Greeley), La Junta Tribune-Democrat, La¬ 
mar News, Leadville Herald-Democrat, Longmont Times-Call, 
Loveland Reporter-Herald, Montrose Press, Rocky Ford Gazette, 
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Salida Mountain Mail, Sterling Journal-Advocate, Trinidad 
Chronicle-News, and Walsenburg World-Independent . 

In northern New Mexico there are two dailies: the Raton 
Range and Farmington Times . In southern Wyoming the daily 
newspapers are Cheyenne's Wyoming Eagle and Wyoming State 
Tribune, Laramie's Bulletin and Republican and Boomerang (the 
latter half of which was founded in 1881 by the state's best-known 
humorist, Bill Nye,* who named it for his pet mule), the Rawlins 
Times, and the Rock Springs Rocket . 

* In addition to his duties as editor of the Boomerang, Nye also served as 
a justice of the peace in Laramie and as the town's postmaster. In resigning 
this latter job, he wrote: 

Post Office Divan 

Laramie City, W.T. 

Oct. 1,1883 

To the President of the United States: 

Sir: I beg leave at this time to officially tender my resignation as post¬ 
master of this place, and in due form to deliver the great seal and key to the 
front door of this office". The safe combination is set on the numbers 33, 66, 
and 99, though I do not remember at this moment which comes first, or how 
many times you revolve the knob, or which direction you turn it at first in 
order to make it operate ... 

You will find the postal cards that have not been used under the dis¬ 
tributing table, and the coal down in the cellar. If the stove draws too hard, 
dose the damper in the pipe and shut the general delivery window . . . 

Acting under the advice of General Hatton, a year ago, I removed the 
featherbed with which my predecessor, Deacon Hayford, had bolstered up his 
administration by stuffing the window, and substituted glass. Finding nothing 
in the book of instructions which made the featherbed a part of my official 
duties, I filed it away in an obscure place and burned it in effigy, also in the 
gloaming . . . 

I need not say that I herewith transmit my resignation with great sorrow 
and genuine regret. We have toiled together month after month, asking no re¬ 
ward except the innate consciousness of rectitude and the salary as fixed by 
law. Now we are to separate. Here the roads seem to fork, as it were, and you 
and I, and the cabinet, must leave each other . . . 

You will find the key under the door-mat and you had better turn the 
cat out at night when you dose the office. If she does not go readily, you can 
make it dearer to her mind by throwing the canceling stamp at her. If Deacon 
Hayford does not pay his box rent, you might as well put his mail in the gen¬ 
eral delivery, and when Bob Head gets drunk and insists on a letter from one 
of his wives every day of the week, you can salute him through the box de¬ 
livery with an Old Queen Ann tomahawk, which you will find near the Etrus¬ 
can water pail , . . 

Mr. President, as an offidal of this government, I now retire . . . 

Bill Nye 
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All places listed are in Colorado unless otherwise desig¬ 
nated . Page numbers of the primary reference to a topic 
are printed in bold face. 


accommodations (by Part I vacation 
areas): Aspen-Glenwood Springs, 
124; Central City, 29-30; Colo¬ 
rado Springs, 57; Denver, x8; Estes 
Park and the Northeast, 32-4, 35; 
Four Comers Country, 91; Grand 
Junction-Moab, 105; Gunnison, 
114-15, 121; National Forests, 
177-8; Northwestern Colorado, 138, 
143-4; The Parks, 157; San Luis 
Valley, 85; Southeastern Colorado, 
72; Upper Arkansas Valley, 167 
AdAmAn Club, 52 
aerial tramway, 35 

Air Force Academy, see military in¬ 
stallations 

Alamosa, 76-7, 86, 176, 199, 205, 
218, 230, 24371 

Alma, 151,153, xs4,162,185,187 
Almont, 118 


h Ih 1 * 2 
. 98-9,100 


Altman, 54,186 
amusment parks, 1 
Aneth Oil Field 
Antonito, 83, 85 
Anvil Points, 133 

n aho Glacier, 27 

es National Monument (Utah), 
107,176 
arrastras , 154 

art galleries, 229; Canon City, 71; 
Chappell House, 14, 16; Fine Arts 
Center, 50,53; Pueblo, 29; Schleier, 
14; Taos. 84; see also museums 
artesian wells, 79 
Ashcroft, 128,186 

Aspen, 123-9,183,186,189-90,194, 
197-8,204,223,225,235-6, 247 
aspen trees, 23771 
Aspencade, 140,237,249-50 
Atomic Energy Commission, 82, 83, 
101-2,103,104 
auto museums, 27,34,232 
autoraces, 53-4.69,239 
Aztec, New Mexico, 92,97,174 
Aztec Ruins National Monument 
(New Mexico), 97,174 


Baggs, Wyoming, 140 
Baker Bridge, 90 

band concerts, see calendar events 
Bandelier National Monument (New 
Mexico), 83,175 

bars, famous: Georgetown, 25; Red 
Onion, 124; Ship Tavern, 18; 
Tabor Grand, 163-4; Teller House, 
23 

Basalt, 202, 204 
baseball, 15, 53.69, 217-18 
basketball, 15, 218 
baths, see mineral springs 
Bayfield, 91,96,226 
Bayou Salado, 150; see also South Park 
Becknell, William, 60 
Beckwourth, James P., 68 
Berthoud, 236 
Beulah, 70,235 
Big Hollow (Wyoming), 159 
Bird. Isabella L., 32 
Black Canyon of the Gunnison Na¬ 
tional Monument, 106, 108, 111, 

Black^kesa’ (Oklahoma), 67 
Blackhawk, 20,22,185,189 
Blanding, Utah, 100 
Blue Mesa, 116, 144 
boat races, 107-8,157.167.238 
Boise City, Oklahoma, 67 
Bonanza, Utah, 147 
Book Cliffs, 106,220 
Boulder, viii, 2$-7,96,203, 205. 215, 
218,228,234,235 
Breckenridge, ij?6,185.203,236 
Brown, Henry C., 191-271 
Brown, Mrs. J. J. (“the unsinkable 
Mrs.”), 165 
Brush, 218 

Buckskin Joe (attraction), see muse¬ 
ums 

Buckskin Joe (town), 153, 154, 189 
Buena Vista, 166,202, 225 
Bureau of Mines, 36,133-4 
burros, 152-3. 153**, 239 
Byers, 236 
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calendar events, 233-9; band concerts, 
13, 71-2, 235; chautauqua, 27; 
Easter services, 23 5; historical cele¬ 
brations, 236-7; Indian dances, 63, 
86, 146-7; melodramas, 55, 234-5; 
musical events, 13-14, 28, 112, 
128, 235-6; operas, 23, 233-4; 
plays, 14, 53, 69, 140, 234; special 
days, 236-7; square dancing, 15, 34, 
51,139,238; symphony seasons, 14, 
42, 53, 69, 235; winter sports, 128, 
139; see mo boat races; fairs; rodeos 
calendar events (by Part I vacation 
areas): Aspen-Glenwood Springs, 
128; Central City, 23; Colorado 
Springs, 48, 53-4; Denver, 13-14, 
15; Estes Park and the Northeast, 
34, 39; Four Comers Country, 94; 
Grand Junction-Moab, 107-8; 
Gunnison, 112; Northwestern Colo¬ 
rado, 139-40, 143, 146-7; The 
Parks, 153, 157; San Luis Valley, 
86; Southeastern Colorado, 69; Up¬ 
per Arkansas Valley, 167 
Cannibal Plateau, 122 
Canon City, 71-2, 215, 235, 236 
canyons: Bear Creek, 29; Big Thomp¬ 
son, 42; Black Canyon of the Gun¬ 
nison, 115, 119-20, 176, 202-3, 
215; Boulder, 28-9; Box, 109; 
Byers, 157-87 216; Cache la Pou- 
dre. 42,159; Cimarron (New Mex¬ 
ico), 65, 84; Clear Creek, 29, 201, 
214; Coal Creek. 29; De Beque, 
111, 216; Echo Park, 175; Eleven 
Mile, 55, 202; Glenwood, 132, 215, 
216; Golden Gate, 29; Lefthana, 
29; Little Box, 134; Lodore, 175; 
Mount Vernon, 29; North Chey¬ 
enne, 50; Phantom, 201-2; Rifle 
Creek, 134; Royal Gorge of the Ar¬ 
kansas, 50, 71, 72, 2oon, 202, 207, 
215; South Cheyenne, 50; South St. 
Vrain, 42; Tollgate (New Mexico), 
67; Toltec Gorge, 20571; Unaweep, 
110-11; Uncompahgre, 110; Whirl¬ 
pool, 175; Williams, 50 
capitol buildings: Colorado, 8,11-12; 

Wyoming, 40 
Capitol City, 121,187 
Capulin Mountain National Monu¬ 
ment (New Mexico), 65,67,177 
Carbondale, 131,236 
Caribou, vii, 26,187,189 
Carson, Kit, 16, 63, 70, 74, 11 , 78, 
150, 230 

Cave of the Winds, 43, 50 
cemeteries, early-day, 62,130,189 


Central City, vii, viii, 5, 20-30, 183, 
185,186,189-90,193-4, i97> 201, 
205, 231, 234 246 
Chaco Canyon National Monument 
(New Mexico), 174-5 
Chama, New Mexico, 96 
Chamberlin Observatory, 16 
Cheyenne, Wyoming, 36, 39-40, 
fy 9 n, 228-9, 24371 
Chimayo, New Mexico, 84 
Chimney Rock, 96 

Chjpeta, 108, 228; see also Ouray, 

Christ of the Rockies, 154 
churches: Our Lady of Guadalupe, 83; 
Ranchos de Taos, 84; St. James 
Methodist, 22; Sheldon Jackson 
Memorial Chapel, 154 
Cimarron, 116, 202 
Cimarron, New Mexico, 65, 84 
Clayton, New Mexico, 64 
Cliff Dwelling (Colorado Springs), 
437 50 
Clifton, 111 
Climax, 26, 160,165-6 
clothing, 251 

Cody, William F. (“Buffalo Bill"), 
27,231 


Colonial Dames, 24,194, 228 
Colorado: accommodations, 245-7; 
agriculture, 36-7, 39, 104-5; air¬ 
ports, 242-371; becomes a Territory, 
vii; becomes 38th state, 6; Capitol, 
8, 11-12; columbine, 106; early-day 
justice," 44-6, 77, 153-4, 198: 
early explorers, 58; federally owned 
lands, 171; first gold discoveries, 17, 
20; first schoolnouse, 27; geology, 
208-9; gold-mining, 181-4; high¬ 
way system, 241-2; Historical Soci¬ 
ety, 63, 228; irrigation, 39, 79, 
104-5; manufacturing, 64; moun¬ 
tains, 208-16; oil development, 72, 
143; orchards, 105; 


idling, 142. 148, 149, 150, 155, 
6, 1577 158; Spanish influences, 


97-97. 142 
ranch 

73, 78,142,143; State Penitentiary, 
71-2; sugar-beet industry, 37, 63-4; 
transportation facilities, 240-4; va¬ 
cation season, 246; wild flowers, 118 
Colorado-Big Thompson Project, 34, 
39,156-7,173 
Colorado City, viii, 44, 46 
Colorado National Monument, 106, 
175-6 

Colorado Plateau, 92,102,103 
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Colorado Springs, i6,43-57, 61,191, 
201, 202, 206, 217, 218, 229, 230, 
232, 238, 24371 
Columbine, 140 
columbine (stateflower), 106 
Como, 154, 203, 213 
Conejos, 83 

Continental Divide, 27, 39, 118,120, 
149, 156, 202, 203, 208-9, 210, 
224 

Cortez, 92, 98-9,174, 226, 231, 24371 
counties: Boulder, 26; Chaffee, 166; 
Cimarron (Oklahoma), 87; Delta, 
105;Gilpin, 20-2, 231 -Grand, 231; 
Hinsdale, 120-1; Jefferson, 231; 
Lake, 160. 162; Larimer, 38; Mesa, 
105; Moffat, 36, 136, 141; Mont¬ 
rose, 105; Park, 153, 154; Rio 
Blanco, 143; Routt, 140; San Juan, 
94; Union (New Mexico), 64; 
Weld, 36-7 
“Cousin Jacks/' 187 
Craig, 136, 141-3, 147, 20on, 205, 
238 

Creede, 80-2,120,183,188, 224 
creeks: Bear, 29; Boulder, 29; Castle, 
133; Cebolla, 112; Chicago, 185; 
Clear, vii, 17, 25, 27, 29, 185, 201, 

214, 215; Cochetopa, 112: Douglas, 
220; Maroon, 135; McElmo, 100; 
Piceance, 220; Rifle, 134; Snow- 
mass, 135; Spring, 112; Strawberry, 
200; Tarryall, 151,185-6; Tomichi, 
112,116; Turkey, 29 

Crested Butte, 117,188,189, 204 
Cripple Creek, 47, 48, 50, 54-5, 5$n, 
183, 185,186,189, 195, 200, 201, 

215, 224,231 

Crystal Carnival (1895), 164 
Curecanti Needle, 202-3 


dams: Curecanti (Blue Mesa), 144, 
203; Dillon, iso; Eleven Mile Can¬ 
yon, 55, 202; Flaming Gorge, 144; 
Green Mountain, 150; Navajo, 97, 
144 

Dead Horse Point (Utah), 101, 107 
DeBeque, 133" 

Del Norte, 80,85 
Delta, 111,120 
Dempsey, Jack, 55ft, 83 
Denver, 4-19* 55, 01, 127, 156, 165, 
191, 196-7, 198, 19971, 302, 206, 
215, 217, 218, 228, 229, 231, 
233-4, 237, 240, 241, 242 
Denver-Boulder Turnpike, 27 
Devils Causeway, 144 
Devil's Stair Steps, 00 


Dillon, 156 

Dinosaur National Monument, 142, 
144,175,225 

dinosaurs, 67,136,144,145,175 
Divide, 56 

Dodge City, Kansas, 62,230 
dog racing, 15, 53, 62, 69,218 
Dolores, 93, 205,237, 238 
Dotsero, 132,20071 
Dowd, 133 

drama groups, see calendar events 
driving tips, 51-271, 216 
dude ranches, 245-6 
Dunraven, Lord, 32 
Dupuy, Louis, 194 

Durango, 91, 92, 93 - 4 , 95 , 104, * 74 , 
196, 199, 205, 226, 237, 24371 
Dutch John, Utah, 145 

Eagle Nest, New Mexico, 84, 85 
Eisenhower Chapel, 9 
Eldora, 203 

Elitch Gardens, 14, 234 
Elizabethtown, New Mexico, 84 
Elkton, 54 

Empire, 25,185,196 
Englewood, 17 

Escalante, Father, 88,107,115 
Espafiola, New Mexico, 82,83, 86,96 
Estes Park, 28, 31-6, 148, 157, 173, 
179, 222,232, 235,236,237 
Eureka, 95,187 
Evergreen, 15,18, 29 

Fairolay, 150-5, 156, 164, 183, 28$, 
188,2io7i, 225, 229,239 
fairs: Arkansas Valley, 03; Colorado 
State, 69; Upper Arkansas Valley, 
167 

Farmington, New Mexico, 90,92,97, 
24371 

Field, Eugene, 10,13-14,196 
Finger Rock, 141 
firehouses, early-day, 24,117,188 
fishing, 218-20; Arkansas Valley, 166; 
Aspen area, 134; Grand Mesa, 106; 
Gunnison area, 112,113,114,119, 
120, 121; National Forests, 177-8; 
San Luis Valley, 85 
Florence, 72, 201,230,236 
Floresta, 117 

Folsom, New Mexico, 65,67 
Folsom Man, 67 
football, 15,218 
Ford, Bob, 81 

Fort Collins, 36.38,42,218, 230, 23$ 
Fort Garland, 78,82,85,228 
Fort Lupton, 37,23 6 
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Fort Lyon, 63 
Fort Morgan, 41 

forts, early-day: Bent’s, 63, 228; Col¬ 
lins, 38; Garland, 78, 228; Logan, 
17; Lyon, 63; Massachusetts, 78; 
Morgan, 41; St. Vrain, 37; Vasquez, 
37, 228 

Four Comers Country, 87-100, 108 

Four Comers Marker, 87,98 

Fraser, 155,15 $n 

Frdmont, John C., 74, 120, 15$ 

Frisco, 150 

Fruita, 104,176 

fur trade, 41,73-4,148-50,157 

Garden of the Gods, 43, 47, 50, 51, 
52, 56,72,235 
Gateway, 110,184-5 
Georgetown, 24-5, 183, 187, 188, 
194, 201, 204, 228, 235 
Georgetown Loop, 24, 201, 204 
Ghost Town (Colorado Springs), 44, 

ghost towns, 182-90 
Gillett, 54, S$n 
Gilman, 133 
Gilpin, Gov. William, 4 
Gladstone, 95 

Glenwood Springs, 123-4, 129-32, 
135,202, 203, 215,216,223, 22571, 
226, 236,237, 238,245,250 
Glory Hole, 185 
Gold Camp Road, 56 
gold discoveries, 182-6: Central City, 
vii, 20; Cripple Creek, 47, 55, 183; 
Denver, 17; Elk River, 140; Gunni¬ 
son area, 1165 Leadville, 162; San 
Juan Mountains, 96; South Park, 
17,150 

Gold HilL viii, 29,195, 203 
Golden, 6, 15, 27-8, 201, 206, 214, 
218,22^231.232,238 
Goldfield, 54,186 

Goosenecks of the San Juan (Utah), 
100 

Gore, Sir George, 141 
Gothic, 118 
Granby, 157 

Grand Junction, 101. 102, 104, 105, 
106,110,147, 176, 215, 216, 235, 
„ 236,237,24371 
Grand Lake, 157,173,236.238 
Grand Mesa, 101,105,100,111,215, 
222 

Grand Valley, 133 
Grant, 154 

Grant Ulysses S., vii, 165 
Gray Line, see sightseeing tours 


Great Sand Dunes National Monu¬ 
ment, 78, 176, 189 
Greeley, 36, 37-8, 42, 142, 218, 230, 
235,257 

Greeley. Horace, vii, 5-6, 20, 37,142 
Green River, Wyoming, 145 
Gregory, John H., vii, 20 
Guadalupe Hidalgo, Treaty of, 74 
Gun Barrel Highway, 79 
Gunnison, 80,112-22,176,195, 205, 
218, 222, 225, 226, 228, 235, 236, 
237, 24371 

Gunnison, Capt. John W., 115,120 

Hahns Peak, 140 
Hamilton, viii, 151 
Hancock, 167,204 
Hartzel, 148,150 
Haxton, 236 
Hite, Utah, 100 
Holliday, Doc, 13071 
homes, historic: Carson (New Mex¬ 
ico), 84; Chappell, 14; Cleveholm, 
131; Glen Eyrie, 47; Hammill, 24; 
Healy, 165; Maxwell (New Mex¬ 
ico), 65; Meeker, 38; Tabor, 165 
horse racing, i$, 61-2, 218 
Hot Sulphur Springs, 158, 216, 22 571, 
231,250 
Hotchkiss, 110 

hotels, historic, 191-7; Antlers, 47, 
48, 234; Beaumont, 109, 186; 
Broadmoor, 43, 48, 50, $1, 52, 54 , 
191, 232; Brown Palace, 10, 18, 
191-277, 196; Chain-O-Mines, 23; 
Colorado, 129-30, 245; de Paris, 
24, 194, 228; Don Diego (New 
Mexico), 65; Grand Imperial, 91, 
94-5, 195, 224, 231; Imperial, 55, 
J95, 234; Jerome, 126, 194, 246; 
La Veta, 114, 195; Meekct, 143; 
Miners, 195; Palace, 195; Redstone 
Inn, 131; Sheridan, 196; Splendide, 
25,196; Strater, 91,94,196; Teller 
House, vii, 22, 23, J93-4, 246; 
Vendome, 163, 194; Windsor, 5, 
10, 196-7. 23£ 

Hovenweep National Monument, 

100,174 

Howardsville, 95,184 
hunting, 220-2 

ice hockey, 218 

ice skating, # 9,13, i. 5 , 53 „ 

Idaho Spnngs, vm, 25-6, 183, 185, 
205, 214, 215, 21771, 22571 
Idledale, 20 
Ignacio, 90,108,236 



Index 


Independence, 54,186 
Indians: Mesa Verde, 87-8, 173-4, 
175,176; Navajos, 88-90,91,97-8, 
100; Ourays, 140; petroglypns, 63, 
86, 146; Pueblos of New Mexico, 
83-4, 80; Uintahs, 146; Utes, 60, 
88-90, 88n, 96, 98, 104, 106, 108, 
120,123,142,146 

industrial tours, 14-1 5, 27, 68-9,166 
information, sources of, 19, 49, 219, 
223, 234, 246, 252-4 
Iola, 120 
Irwin, 118,189 

J ackson, Helen Hunt, 50 
ackson, Sheldon, 154 
jeep tours, 224-5; Cripple Creek, 55; 
Fairplay, 154; Moab, 107; San Isa¬ 
bel, 70: Silverton, 95 
ensen, Utah, 136, 175 
ulesburg, 40,41-a, *99”* 230 

Kearney, Gen. Stephen W., 60 
Kenton, Oklahoma, 67 
Kittredge, 18,29 
Kokomo, 156 
Koshare Indian dancers, 63 
Kremmling, 157, 236 

La Jara, 82, 228 

La Junta, 60, 63, 230, 235, 237, 238, 
243 « 

Lake City, 116, 120, 187, 188, 203, 
205, 224, 220, 237 
Lake George, 55,202 
lakes (and reservoirs): Ambrosia 
(New Mexico), 10271; Bear, 172; 
Cottonwood, 106, 167; Curecanti, 
203; Dillon, 156; Echo, 214; Eleven 
Mile Canyon. 5;; Emerald, 118; 
Estes. 34; Flaming Gorge, 144; 
Granby, 157,173? Grand, 157,173; 
on Grand Mesa, 106; Green, 145; 
Green Mountain, 156: Hanging, 
131; Isabel, 70: John Martin, 6j; 
Maloya (New Mexico), 65; Mane 
(Wyoming), 1J9; Maroon, 135; 
Mirror (Wyoming), 159; Monu¬ 
ment, 66; Navajo, 97; rlatoro, 85; 
Red Feather, 42; San Cristobal, 
121: Shadow Mountain, 157, 173; 
Taylor Park, 118; Trappers, 134, 
143; Trout, no; Turauoise, 106; 
207, 202; Twin, 166; Valleato, 90 
Lamar, 62,236,238 
Lands End Highway, 106,-215 
La Plata City, 186 


Laramie, Wyoming, 36, 41, 218, 
24372,258 

Larimer, Gen. William, 5,38 
Las Animas, 62,63,230,236 
Leadville, 126, 150, 151,160-6, 182, 
185, 195; 202, 21072, 225, 228, 239 
Leavenworth and Pikes Peak Express, 

r 42 

Lee, Abe, 162 

Lime Creek Bum, 95-6 

Littleton, 238 

Long, Maj. Stephen H., 37 

Longmont, 36, 38,42 

Los Alamos, New Mexico, 82,83 

Louisiana Purchase, 58,155 

Loveland, 36,38-9,42, 218,230 

Manassa, 83 
Mancos, 94 
Manila, Utah, 145 
Manitou Springs, 46, 214, 22571 
Marble, 131,203 
Mather, Stephen T., 172 
Maxwell Land Grant (New Mexico), 
65 

McDannald Ranch, 150 
Mears, Otto, 109-10, 205, 20672, 213 
Meeker, 134, 136, 138, 143-3, 215, 
238 

Meeker, Nathan C., 37-8,142 
Mesa Verde National Park, 87-8, 91, 
92 , 93 , 173 - 4 , 175,323 

Mexican Hat, Utah, 100 
Middle Park, 148,155-8 
military installations: Air Force Acad- 
emy, 43, 49, $6, *3$ Camp Hale, 
213; Ent Air Force Base, 49; Fitz- 
simons Army Hospital, 17; Fort 
Carson, 49, mo; Fort Logan, 17; 
Francis E. Warren Air Force Base* 
40; Lowry Air Force Base. 16; 
Pueblo Ordnance Depot, 69; Rocky 
Mountain Arsenal, 17 
Million Dollar Highway, 94, 95, 
108-10,178 

mills (and smelters): Arkansas Valley, 
165; Carlton, 55; CF&I, 68-9; Em- 
erious, 81; Shenandoah, 95; 
unnyside, 1S7 
Mineral Hot Springs, 22572 
mineral springs, 22572; Glenwood, 123, 
120-30; Hartzel, 150; Hot Sulphur, 
158; Manitou, 46; Mount Prince¬ 
ton Hot, 167; Ojo Caliente (New 
Mexico), 83: Pagosa, 96; Poncha 
Hot, »<??; &lida, 167; Saratoga 
(Wyoming), 159; Steamboat, 140 
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mines: Ajax, 190; Allen, 61, 66; As¬ 
pen, 120; Blistered Horn, 119; 
Camp Bird, 109; Catalpa, 164; 
Chrysolite, 163, 164; Climax, 160, 
165-6; Cresson, 55, 190; Crested 
Butte, 117; Crestone, 230; Dixie, 
25-6; Dolly Varden. 154; Durant, 
126; Edgar, 26; El Paso, 54; Fred¬ 
erick, 66; Garry Owen, 184; Gil¬ 
man, 133; Golden Fleece, 121; Hid¬ 
den Treasure, 121; Holy Moses, 81; 
Independence, 47, 54; Iron Silver, 
164; King Solomon, 184; Last 
Chance, 81; Liberty Bell, 187; Lit¬ 
tle Johnny, 165; Little Pittsburg, 
163, 164, 16571; Matchless, 18, 
164; Mi Vida, 102-4, 10471; Mid¬ 
night, 126; Mollie Gibson, 126; 
Mollie Kathleen, 55; Montezuma, 
126; Moose, 154; Morning Star, 
164; Newman, 126; Portland, 54, 
55, 55n, 186, 190; Russia, 154; 
Smuggler (Aspen), 126; Smuggler 
(Telluride), 187; Vindicator, 54 
mines, tours of, 25-6, 55,166 
mining, 181-90; coal, 66, 94, 111, 
117, 140; copper, 158, 162; fluor¬ 
spar, 158; gilsonite, 104, 142, 147, 
204; gold, 22 154, 155-6, 162, 
181-4, 185, 186; lead, 162; molyb¬ 
denum, 160, 162, 166, 183; shale 
oil, 133-4; silver, 26, 126-7, 162, 
183; tungsten, 26; uranium, 90, 
97-8,101-4,183; zinc, 133,162 
Mint, United States (Denver), 12-13 
Moab, Utah, 99, 101, 102, 104, 
107-8, 176, 225, 238 
Moffat, David, 141, 20071, 203, 205 
Monte Vista, 79-80, 86, 238,24371 
Montgomery, 151 
Monticello, Utah, 99, 104,176 
Montrose, 108, 116, 176, 205, 225, 
228, 24371 

Monument Valley (Arizona-Utah), 
99 

Morley, 65 
Mosquito, 187 
Mother Cabrini Shrine, 28 
Mount of the Holy Cross, 133, 213 
Mount Princeton Hot Springs, 167, 
22571 

mountain-climbing, 34, 52,85-6 
mountain ranges: Blue (Utah), 92; 
Collegiate, 209; Danforth, 142, 
215; Elk, 117,128; Gore, 141,155, 
209; La Plata, 92, 94, 210; La Sal 
(Utah), 92. 107; Medicine Bow, 
258,159; Mosquito, 151,160, 209, 


mountain ranges (continued) 

2 i 07 i; Park, 136, 155, 158, 209; 
Rabbit Ear, 150, 209; Rampart, 50, 
56; Sangre de Cristo, 66, 70, 74, 
78, 176, 209, 213, 220; San Juan, 
80, 86, 887i, 92, 95, 226; San Mi¬ 
guel, 92, 210; Sawatch, 118, 209; 



* 2 3, 

145, 146/226; Wet, 69, 70, 1$ 
220 

mountains (and peaks): Ajax, 127; 
Bartlett, 160, 105-6; Blanca, 77-8, 
85-6, 189; Cheyenne, 48, 50, 214; 
Crestone Needles, 70; Elbert, 160, 
179; Evans, 28, 209, 214, 222; Fal¬ 
con, 4; Flagstaff, 215; Galena, 184; 
James, 203; King Solomon, 184; 
Kings (Utah), 146,179; Longs, 28, 
32, 34, 37 , 172, 209; Lookout 
(Glenwood Springs), 130, 215; 
Lookout (Golden), 15,27, 214-15; 
Manitou, 51; Maroon Bells, 135; 
McClellan, 187, 204; Pikes, 20,43, 
50, 51, 52-3, 54, 50 , 60, 201, 209, 
214; Pisgah, 215; Rabbit Ear (New 
Mexico), 64; Shiprock (New Mex¬ 
ico), 92,98; Silverheels, 154- Sleep¬ 
ing Ute, 92; Sopris, 135; Spanish 
Peaks, 06, 213, 220; Spiral, 214; 
Tenderfoot, 110: Treasury. 131; 
Wheeler (New Mexico), 178 
museums, 228-32; Aztec Ruins (New 
Mexico), 174; Beeson's (Dodge 
City), 02; Bent's Fort (La Junta), 
63; Buckskin Joe (Royal Gorge), 
71; Canon City, 71; Colorado Rail¬ 
road, 206; Colorado State Histori¬ 
cal, 12; Cripple Creek District, 55; 
Denver Museum of Natural History 
13; Dinosaur Quany, 175; Fort Jor¬ 
dan (New Mexico), 64; Ghost 
Town (Colorado Springs), 206; 
Hammill House, 25; Healy House 
and Dexter Cabin, 165; Hotel de 
Paris, 24,194; Jefferson County, 28; 
Jim Baker Cabin (Wyoming), 40; 
Koshare Indian Kiva, 63; Loveland, 
39; Meeker (Greeley), 38: Mesa 
Verde National Park, 174: Moraine 
Park, 34,173: Old Baca House, 66; 
Old Fort Garland, 78; Pahaska Te¬ 
pee, 27: Pike's Stockade, 82-3; Pio¬ 
neer (Julesburg), 42; Pioneers' 
(Colorado Springs), 50, 53; Salida, 
167; South Park Historical, 151-2 
Utaii Field House (Vernal), 145-6; 
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museums (continued) 

Ute Indian, 108; Wyoming State 
Historical (Cheyenne), 40; see also 
art galleries 

Myron Stratton Home, 48, $0 

narrow-gauge railroading (today), 
76-7, 93, 94, 95, 199-207; see also 
railroads 

National Forests, 171, 177-80, 213, 
215, 226, 245; Arapaho, 178; Ash¬ 
ley (Utah), 145, 179, 221; Carson 

4 New Mexico), 178; Grand Mesa- 
fncompahgre, 178,221; Gunnison, 
178, 221: Manti-La Sal (Utah), 
178; Medicine Bow (Wyoming), 
178-9, 221; Pike, 50, 178; Rio 
Grande, 85, 179, 221; Roosevelt, 
179, 221; Routt, 141,179; San Isa¬ 
bel, 70,179-80; San Juan, 180,221; 
White River, 130,133,138, 143-4, 
180,221 

National Monuments, 171-2, 174-7; 
see also Arches; Aztec Ruins; Ban¬ 
dolier; Black Canyon of the Gunni¬ 
son; Capulin Mountain; Chaco 
Canyon; Colorado; Dinosaur; Great 
Sand Dunes; Hovenweep; Natural 
Bridges; Yucca House 
National Parks, 171-4; see also Mesa 
Verde; Rocky Mountain 
Natural Bridges National Monument 
(Utah), 100,176-7 
Naturita, 110 
Nederland, 189,203 
Nevadaville, 20,185,187 
newspapers, 120,257-8; Denver Post, 
8, 13, 15, 257; Rocky Mountain 
News , 14, 15,35 7 
North Crceae, 81; see also Creede 
North Park, 140,158-9,322 
Norwood, 110 
Nucla, 104 
Nye, Ml 258 

Oak Creek, 141 

Ohio City, no, 188 

Oio Caliente, New Mexico, 83, 22571 

Old Ophir, no 

Olney Springs, 336 

opera houses, historic, 197-9; Central 
City, 32, 197, 334; McCellan, 25, 
235; Rmk, 126; Tabor (Elks), 163, 
198; Tabor Grand, 10-11,198; Tel 
luride, 196, 234; Wheeler Grand, 
126,197-8,236 
Ophir, 93, no, 205 
Ophir Loop, 206 


Ouray, 108-9, *96,205, 224 
Ouray, Chief, 96,108, 228 
Ouray, Utah, 140 

pack trips, 85,95,96, 226 
packaged vacations, 248-50 
Packer, Alfred, 121 
Paepcke, Walter P., 127,194 
Pagosa Springs, 82, 96, 22511 
Palisade, 111,236 
Palisade Park (Utah), 145 
Palmer, Gen. William J., 46, 47, 48, 
68, 71, 2oon 
Palmer Lake, 235 
Paonia, in, inn, 236 
parks, city, 13-14, 51, 53, 69,70,143, 
205 

Parrot City, 186 

passes, mountain, a 10-12; Baxter, 
147, 203-4, 213; Berthoud, 28, 
212, 223; Boreas, 154, 203, 213; 
Buffalo, 140, 213; ffmmmru 1^9, 
213; Cinnamon, 213, 224; Coche- 
topa, 79,120,213; Cordova, 61,66, 
213; Corona, 28, 203, 213; Cotton¬ 
wood, 119,167, 213; Cucharas, 61, 
66, 213; Cumberland, 118, 212, 
213; Cumbres, 85, 2o$n;&m0t y 
213; Engineer, 213, 224; Fre¬ 
mont, 165; Georgia, 151, 213; 
Gore, 141; Guanella, 154; Hoosier, 
212; Independence, 135, 213; Keb- 
ler, 117-18, 204; Kenosha, 29,154, 
21a; La Manga, 85; La Veto, 66, 
77,213; Lizard Head, 93, no, 212; 
Loveland, 28, 212, 223; Marshall, 
120, 167, 204-5. 213; 

Monarch, 116,119, 



(New Mexico), 65; Poncha, 213; 
Rabbit Ears, 136; Raton, 60, 62, 
64, 65, soon, 213; Red Mountain, 
109, 212, 213; Red River (New 
Mexico), 213; Schofield, 118; 
Shrine, 133,213; Slumgullion, 120, 
212, 213, 237; Spring Creek, 120, 
237; Taylor, 118, 213; Tennessee, 



Creek, 80, 96 
Penitentes, 66,84 
Penrose, Spencer, 48,50 
Perry-Mansfield Camp, 139-740, 234 
Philmont Ranch (New Mexico), 65 
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Pike, Capt. Zebulon, 17, 52, 58, 59, 
68,74, 82-3,228 
Pikes Peak, see mountains 
Pike’s Stockade, 228 
Pitkin, 119,188 
Placerville, 110 

Poncha Hot Springs, 167, 22571 
Pony Express, 42 
Prunes Monument, 152 
Pueblo, viii, 60, 6x, 62, 68-70, 117, 
131, 186, 2x7, 218, 228, 24371 
Purcell, James, 17,74 

Quartz, 119 
Querida, 61,69, 86 
Questa, New Mexico, 85 

radio stations, 256-7 
railroads, 199-207: Burlington 
(CB&Q), 20on: Colorado & South¬ 
ern, 200 n; Colorado Central, 29, 
201; Colorado Midland, 126, 134, 
167, 202, 204, 245; Colorado 
Springs & Cripple Creek, 201; Crys¬ 
tal River & San Juan, 131, 20 
Denver & Rio Grande (Western), 
46, 68, 71, 76-7, 93, 94* 95, 106, 
111, 115-16, 126, 129, 132, 141, 
166, 199, 200, 202, 203, 204-5, 
245; Denver & Salt Lake (Moffat 
Road), 29, 141, 157, zoon, 203; 
Denver & South Park, 116, 119, 
151, 167, 203, 204; Denver, Boul¬ 
der & Western, 203; Florence & 
Cripple Creek, 201-2; Georgetown 
& Gray’s Peak (Argentine Central), 
25, 204; Midland Terminal, 202, 
206; Missouri Pacific, 200 n; Rio 
Grande Southern, 110, 205-6; 
Rock Island (CRI&P), 20071; Santa 
Fe (AT&SF), 60,61, 68, 71, 20071; 
Uintah, 203-4; Union Pacific, 40, 
42,46, i99 n 
Rangely, 143, *47, 236 
Raton, New Mexico, 62, 65, 67, 218 
recreational facilities (by Part I va¬ 
cation areas): Aspen-Glenwood ' 
Springs, 127-8, 130-1; Colorado 
Springs, 51, 53-4; Denver, 13-15; 
Estes Park and the Northeast, 34-5; 
Grand Junction-Moab, 101; Gun¬ 
nison, 121; National Forests, 177-8; 
Northwestern Colorado, 143, 147; 
The Parks, 157; San Luis valley, 
85-6; Southeastern Colorado, 61-2, 
69; Upper Arkansas Valley, 166-7 
Red Cloud Loop (Utah), 146 


Red River, New Mexico, 84, 85 
Red Rocks Park, 14, 15, 28, 29, 235 
Redcliff, 133 
Redstone, 131-2 
restaurants, see accommodations 
Rico, 93 
Ridgeway, 110 
Rifle, 104,111,133-4 
Rifle Mountain Park, 134 
Rivera, Juan Maria, 74,115 
rivers: Animas, 94, 95, 96, 184; Ar¬ 
kansas, 58,61,71,100-7, 202, 207, 
209, 215, 220; Blue, 156, 185; 
Cache la Poudre, 42, 220; Cimar¬ 
ron (New Mexico), 64, 07; Colo¬ 
rado, 93, 99, 100, 105, 107, 108, 
111, 132, 13371, 148, 160, 161, 
162, 166, 167, 209, 216. 220, 225; 
Conejos, 85, 220; Crystal, 131,203; 
Dolores, 110, 184-5* 220; Eagle, 
132, 220; Elk, 140; Fall, 173; Fry¬ 
ing Pan, 134, 202, 220; Grand, 
106; Green, 107-8, 144, 145, 225; 
Gunnison, 105,106,111,112,115, 
116, 176, 202-3, 209* 215, 220, 
225; Illinois, 158; Lake Fork of the 
Gunnison, 119, 120, 203; Mancos, 
173; Michigan, 158; North Platte, 
148, 158; Purgatoire, 66; Rio 
Grande, 73, 74, 76, 7771, 80, 82, 
85, 209, 21971, 220; Roanng Fork, 
123,135, 215, 220; San Juan, 9371, 
97, 98, 100, 220, 225; San Miiguel, 
110; South Platte, 41, 55,148,156, 
185; Taylor, 110,118,220; Uncom- 
pahgre, 110; White, 143-4, 219 n; 
Williams Fork, 220; Yampa, 136, 

Rocl^prings, Wyoming, 145-6,24371 
Rocky Ford, 61,63, 230, 236 
Rocky Mountain Biological Labora¬ 
tory, 118 

Rocky Mountain National Park, 31, 


Days, 39; NationafWest’em Stock 
Show, 15; Pikes Peak or Bust, 48, 
53; Range Call, 143; Red Ryder 
Round-Up, 96; Rooftop, *4; Ski Hi 
Stampede, 96; Spanish Trails 
Fiesta, 94 
Romley, 2oi 

Roosevelt, Theodore, 130, 143, 201 
Rosita, 61, 69, 186 
Royal Gorge, see canyons 
Ruby, 118 

Russell, William Green, 17 
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Russell Gulch, 185 
Rye, 61,70 


Saguache, 79,119,120 
St. Elmo, 167,204 
Salida, 166-7,22571,231,238 
Salina, 29, 203 

San Ilaefonso, New Mexico, 84 

San Isabel, 70,225 

San Luis, 74,78, 79,82.236 

San Luis Valley, 73-80, 96, 148, 176 

Sanford, 82 

Santa Fe, New Mexico, 60, 82, 86, 
229 

Santa Maria, 154 
Sapinero, 116, 119,202, 203 
Saratoga, Wyoming, 159,22571 
Sargeants, 230 
Schofield, 118 

Shadow Mountain National Recrea¬ 


tion Area, 157, 173 
Sherman Silver Purchase Act, 126-7, 
183 

Shiprock, New Mexico, 91,92,98, 
100 \ 
sightseeing trips: airplane, 226; boat, 
107-8,144, i75» 176, 225; bus, 16, 
50, 140, 250; jeep, 154, 224-5; 
tram, 50-1, 71, 207, 249-50 
Silt, 104,133 
Silver Cliff, 69,70,188 
Silver Heels, legend of, 154-5, 23471 
Silver Plume, 25,188, 201 
Silverton, 91,94-5,183,184,188, 
195, 224,231 

skiing, 35,127-8, 139, 222-4, 239 
skijoring. 139 
Skyline Drive, 72,215 
Somerset, 111 

sports, see recreational facilities; fish¬ 
ing; hunting; baseball; etc. 
square dancing, see calendar events 
State Bridge, ip , 141 
Steamboat Springs, 136,138-40,147, 
222,223,22521,226,234,237,238, 
249-jo 

Steen, Charles A., 102,183 
Stonewall (formation), 60 
Stratton, Winfield Scott, 47-8 
streets (and avenues), well-known: 
Bennett (Cripple Creek), 55; Blair 
(Silverton), 95> 188; Front (Fair- 
play), 188; Larimer (Denver), 5, 
18,196-7; Silver (Lake City), 121, 
180 

Summitville, 85 


Sunset, 203 
Sunshine, 189 

symphony orchestras, see calendar 
events 


Tabor, Augusta, 163,164, 1657Z, 194 
Tabor, Baby Doe, 164, 16571, 186, 
194,197, 234 

Tabor, H. A. W., 6. 10-11, 18, 36, 
160, 161,162,180, 194, 197,198, 
228, 230, 234 

Taos, New Mexico, 73,82,83,84, 85, 
86, 150, 223, 229, 230 
“Taos lightning,” 60 
Taos Pueblo (New Mexico), 84 
Tarryall, viii, 151, 185 
Taylor Park, 118 
television stations, 255 
Teller, Henry M., 193 
Telluride, 93, no, 187-8, 196, 205, 
224, 234 

Tmcup, 118-19,187,189 
Tiny Town, 29 
Toklat huskies, 128 
Tolland, 203 
Towaoc, 98 

Trail Ridge Road, 172-3, 212, 274 
trails, historic: Overland, 38, 41, 42; 
Santa Fe, 58, 50, 60. 62, 03, 64, 
65, 66, 67; Smoky Hill, 16; South 
Platte River, 41 
Trappist monastery, 135 
Trinidad, 65-6, 67, 214, 230-1, 24371 
trout, see fishing 

tunnels: Alpine, 116, 204; Alva B. 
Adams, 39; Carleton, 134, 167, 
202; Carlton Drainage, 190; Colo¬ 
rado Midland, 202; Moffat, 20021, 
203, 206; Needle's Eye, 203; Rob¬ 
erts, 156; Treasury, 110 


Uncompahgre Plateau: 220 
United States Forest Service, see Na¬ 
tional Forests 

univeisities (colleges and schools): 
Adams State, 70; Colorado College, 
46 f 50, 228; Colorado School of 
Mmes, 26,27,228; Colorado State, 
38; Colorado Women's, 16; Den¬ 
ver, 16, 234; Fort Lewis A. & M., 
94; Hiff School of Theology, 16; 
Loretta Heights, 16; Regis, 10; Uni¬ 
versity of Colorado, 26, 228, 234; 
University of Wyoming, 30, 41; 
Western State, 112-14,228 
uranium-hunting, 90, 97-9, 101-3, 
183 

Uravan, 104, no 
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Vancorum, no 

Vernal, Utah, 136, 138, 144-6, 175, 

223 , 225 , 232 , 243 H 
Victor, 54, 55?i, 185,215,231 
Vista-dome Monument, 132 

Wagon Wheel Gap, 80,85 
Walden, 157 
Waldorf, 25,187,204 
Wall Street, 203 
Walsenbuig, 66,70, 224, 236 
Walsh, Thomas F., 36,109 
Ward, 189, 203 

waterfalls: Bear Creek, 110; Boulder, 
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A Note on the Author 


Kent Ruth was bom in Geary, Oklahoma, on December 25,1916. 
He attended grade school and high school there, going on to the 
University of Oklahoma (A.B., 1939; A.M., 1941). While at 
Norman, he studied writing under the late Stanley Vestal (Wal¬ 
ter S. Campbell). Since 1941, Mr. Ruth has devoted most of his 
time to writing; since 1950, he has written on travel for the Daily 
Oklahoman (Oklahoma City). His first published book (1956) 
was Western Vacations, and he rewrote the Cities and Tours 
sections of the WPA-inspired Oklahoma: A Guide to the Sooner 
State when it was reissued in 1957. Mr. Ruth fell in love with 
Colorado as a boy, has lived briefly in Golden, and has covered 
most of the state during numerous vacation trips. 



A NOTE ON THE TYPE 


This book is set in Electra, a Linotype face designed by W. A. 
Dwiggins (2880-1956), who was responsible for so much that is good 
in contemporary book design. Although much of his early work was 
in advertising and he was the author of the standard volume Layout in 
Advertising, Mr. Dwiggins later devoted his prolific talents to book 
typography and type design, and worked with great distinction in both 
fields. In addition to his designs for Electra, he created the Metro, 
Caledonia, and Eldorado series of type faces, as well as a number of 
experimental cuttings that have never been issued commercially. 

Electra cannot be classified as either modem or old-style. It is not 
based on any historical model, nor does it echo a particular period or 
style. It avoids the extreme contrast between thick and thin elements 
which marks most modem faces, and attempts to give a feeling of 
fluidity, power, and speed . 

This book was composed, printed, and bound by xingsport press, 
inc., Kingsport, Tennessee. The paper was manufactured by s. D. war¬ 
ren co., Boston. Designed by harry ford. 






